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"THE following Treatise, together with those 
with which it is accompanied, was written 
- many years ago for my own private amuse- 
ment and satisfaction. For I then had form- 
ed no design of having them published to the 
world. But since I have been induced to 
make my thoughts in some other instances 
public, it has led me farther than I at first 
purposed, and given me encouragement to 
produce these likewise to the world, that if 
any the least good can result from them, [ 
may have the happiness of seeing it in some 
degree take place. The principal subjects 
which I have undertaken to elucidate, have, 
I believe, been considered by me in a light: 
quite new. For Ido not recollect that any 
person before has followed the same mode of 
i: 
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Ulustration. Particularly in respect -to the 
plagues in Egypt, it does not appear that any 
writer has observed that correspondencé which 
seems to subsist between the offence and the 
punishment, as well as between the people 
and their customs. It will afford me great 
satisfaction if this correspondence should ap- 
pear universally obvious and precise, and 
founded in truth. As what I here present to 
the public is a small part of a large collection, 
I may possibly, if I live, venture to produce 
other observations upon similar subjects, and 
of a like tendency. For my chief labour has 
been, ever since I have had opportunities of 
reading, observing, and forming an unbiassed 
opinion, to do honour to the religion which 
J profess, and to authenticate the Scriptures 
upon which it is founded, | 
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EGYPTIAN RITES 


AND 


GF THE COLONIES BY WHICH THEY WERE INTRO- 
DUCED VERY EARLY INTO GREECE. | 


ee eee 


AS some of the evidences, concerning the 
religion and customs ot Egypt, are taken from 
those which prevailed in Greece; it may be 
proper to prove, that these customs of the 
Grecians were certainly borrowed from the 
former country: and at the same time to shew, 
at what intervals, and by what persons, they 
were introduced. For if the rites alluded to 
were of late date, or doubtful origin, their au- 
thority would be of little weight: and no just 
inference could be made from them. But it 
will be found, that a near relation subsisted 
of old between the two nations: that the one 
was in a great degree constituted by colo- 
nies from the other: that these emigrants 
came over to Hellas in times of very high an- 


Dy 


tiquity : most of them long before the sup- 
posed cera of Troy, and became superior to 
the original inhabitants. They brought with 
them the religion and rites of the people, from 
whence they came. We may therefore trom 
the stream judge of the fountain. 


Of some early and particular. 
MIGRATIONS. 


First, then, it will be proper to shew that 
Greece, according to the traditions of the na~ 
tives, was in great measure peopled from E~- 
gypt. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that some 
of the principal persons upon record among 
the Athenians were from this * country: and 
that the Athenians in general were from ? 
Egypt. The Peloponnese was for the most 
part peopled by Dorians: and the ancient 
leaders of these Dorians, according to * Hero- 
dotus, were of the same original, and came 
from the same part of the world. The Lele- 


1 Teyovevees o8 nos trav Hytuovay reves Aryurriys woe bois Abr- 
resets. Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 25. Rhodomanni. : 

* Kot tas Abnvaies On Dacw cemoinss eves Daicrov tov 6% Avyorry. 
Ibid. p. 24. 

> Dovoscero oy eovT’s of TaY Anescay “Heytpoves Aiyunrtios soerysvess. 


Herod. 1. 6. c. 54. p. 461. 
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ges were a very ancient, and a very large, 
body of people. They spread over the coast 
of Asia Minor: and occupied many of the 
islands. They settled likewise in Greece, as 
Megara. lLelex, supposed to be the chief 
conductor, is represented as king of that place; 
and.is said to have migrated from ' Egypt. 
The same people were possessed of a large 
part of * Laconia: and a Lelex is mentioned 
as the first * king of that region; which for a 
time had the name of Lelegia. Erectheus 
was an ancient king of Athens, but of « Egyp- 
tian extraction. As he was acquainted with 
the fertility of that country, he in a time of 
scarcity is said to have imported from thence 
corn for the support of his * people. Some 
time before him Cecrops is said to have come 
over; who, according to tradition, was the 


* Asysow os Meyagsis Acreyo aQinousvoy 62 Asyonrs Cootrsucots 
Pausan. |. 1. p. 95. 
Asrtycs, ov tDinoptvay Asyuow Cacircvons & Avyurrs. 
Pausan. 1. 1. p. 106. 

7 Ibid. 1. 4. p. 280. 

3 Pausan. 1. 3. p. 203. 

* Tov Egiybew Atyeow ro vives Amyvmsiev ove Boacsacvous Tal¥ 
Abnvorov.  Diodor. J. 1. p. 25. 

> Diodor. 1. 1. p. 25. 
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first king in Attica. He came from * Sais in 
Lower Egypt: all the Athenians were re- 
puted to have been originally “ Saites. After 
him another colony was brought by Danaus, 
and * Lynceus: both of whom, as the priests 
at Thebes told Herodotus, were from a city 
of that Name, called * Chemmis. Diodorus, 
speaking of some very early persons, and oc- 
currences, says, that in those times * Danaus 
came from Egypt: and that ° Cadmus arriv- 
ed soon after. Some make Cadmus rather 
prior: and place Danaus third. Danaus ter- 
tiam duxit coloniam. Marsham. Chron. sec. 
IX. p.125. The place, from which Cadmus 
led his colony, is said to have been Thebes 


1°Os O¢ awe tng Basws worsws Auyurries, o Kexgot Bob goby Sy OVER 
AGnvess vag “EAAaS0s. Joh. Tzetzes. Chil. 5. Hist. 18. peal. 

EAbay yoo como Lats worsas Alyunts, Tos Abyvas cuvwxict. Is. 
Tzetzes. Schol. in Lycoph. v. 111. 

Kengo, Aiyuarios ay To 805, wnnre Tes Aénves. Suidas. 

a A by voesss Oe ome Saicay Diodor. I. 1. p: 24. 

3 Tov yang Anvecov rc rov Avryneme (sPeeacev) sovrers Xepepestees exmAwm 
cus é¢ rny Eaauow. Herod. 1. 2.c. 91. p. 144. 

4 Bore Oe Xepepeis worts peyarn vows vs Onoaixs. Ibid. 

5 Kora 0¢ cates tes veers Aavaos shuyey 6 Asvyurrs. Diodor. 
1. 5. p. 329. 

< Mixgoy stgoy teTay Tay Yeovay (Aceves, Awds, IeAves) Kados. 
Ibid. | 
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in Upper Egypt. Melampus came from the 
“same part of the ‘ world: whose companions 
and posterity were stiled “ Mclampodes: and 
resided in the region of Argos. 


Of the Rites and Customs imported. 


These emigrants from Egypt brought with 
them into Greece the rites and ceremonies of 
the country which they * left. Melampus 
introduced the + Dionusiaca, and all those ob- 
scenities with which they were accompanied. 
He is likewise said to have first taught the 
Grecians the mysteries of * Ceres; which 
were equally base and impure. To him were 
attributed the rites of lustration and expiation ; 
together with the science of physic and the 


t Herod. 1. 2. c. 49. p..127, Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 87. 

#*Pausan. 1.8. p. 636, 

3 Herod. 1. 2. c.. 43. p. 124.--c. 48, 49. p. 127.—c. 50. 
p. 128.—c. 58. p. 131. See also Diodorus, |. 1. p. 20, 21. 
also p. 62, 63. and 86. 
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art of ' augury. Herodotus says, that almost 
all the names of the Grecian deities came from 
* Egypt. - Diodorus Siculus, though he enter- 
tains some doubts about many of these ancient 
traditions, yet allows, from the evidence of the 
Athenians, that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
imported in the time of Erectheus: and that 
there was a great conformity between the re- 
ligious ceremonies of * Attica and Egypt: and 
a wonderful likeness between the people of 
each nation, We may trace the country from 
whence Cadmus'came, by the mysterious his- 
tory, with which his arrival was attended. 
For it is said, that as he journeyed towards his 
place of settlement in Beotia, he was con- 
ducted by a + cow, which had a lunar mark 


* Apollodorus, 1. 1. p. 90. edit. Heyne. 


+ Tysdov Oe Kas WoeVTe Tee Bromara tov Jemy of Atyorre trnruds é5 
anv *EAaade. Herod. |. 2. c. 50, p. 128. 

3 Theos ds rovross cs tederces weet Toe usngie tourys tas Sis tore 
xatiouyonony ey Edsvows, tae ve meer Tes bucrras wots MO MLOTAT CG 
WTeCUT OAS esty Abnvotses xs Asyumrrins. Tes Hey yore Evuodmtdxs ae 
wy nov Avyomwroy iegeay porsrnvercfoct, roug de KneUKasSTAY waesom 
fogay. Tuy ve Icey foyous Tay "EAAnvay OLLVUEEY, OLE TObIS sOectts aca 
Tois nlc omosoTerous sies TOG Asyvmrrioss (ros Adnvaciss ). Diod. 
[Ty pozoy2o, 

4 aniovrs x AsrQoy Kadum TAY ts Daxswv Sus ryevorro nyteeoe 
TNS Woesing.——ews de Ener eves THs Coos Aswecs CHprsay emeivas Aguxoy, 
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on her sides. But this, however inveloped, 
means only that he was directed by an ora- 
clé: which oracle was properly of Egypt. 
For at Momemphis in that country was an 
oracular * heifer, which had these marks: and 
had the same divine honours, as the *~ Apis 
and Mnevis in other places. The cow and 
heifer were held universally by the Egyptians 
in great reverence, as being sacred to °* Isis. 
The rites of this goddess were about this time 
brought into * Greece ; and were kept up par- 
ticularly in Attica. In other places they be-~ 
came in great measure effaced: but among 
the Athenians her name was preserved, and 
they used to the last to swear by * Isis. In 


short, the far greater part of the Grecian rites i 


and ceremonies was imported from ° Egypt. 


Asvnoy oxgnee txeauregbe migimronas nurs penvas. Scholia in Aristop. 
Bateay. V. 1256. 
: TeePerons Dnrsice Gus lege. Strabjel 177. p-. 1155. 


Evre to Atatay xa to avTe, Tos ev meeny, Toss Oe Syrsice (©xs) 
Tecpiras. Ibid. 

+ At Memphis and Heliopolis. Ibid. 

pe lerodale?ucA0. ples 8 OT 208: 

4 According to Diodorus in the time of Erectheus. 1. 1. 
p- 25. 

5 Diodor. |. 1. p. 26. Tx» Iow—opvvsiy. 

9 Tavayvess Os Ph, Kb TOUMAS, HL MeoTarywyns WeWTos evOearmcay 
Ayumrios bios 0b Tosmocpesvors nai Tel po astoy “EAAnves LeeeeceOnnoe rte 


Herod. 1.2. c. 58. p. 131. 


Concerning the Times when these Mysteries and 
these Forms of Worship, were introduced. 


It is manifest from wh at has been already 
said, that the religion and the deities of Greece 
were introduced in very early times: and they 
must have been much prior in the country, 
from whence they were borrowed. Hence 
Sir John Marsham with the greatest probabi- 
lity imagines, that they were established in 
Egypt before the time of Moses. * Festa 
/Egyptiorum temporibus Mosaicis vetustiora 
fuisse merito videri possunt. This may be in- 
ferred from the times, in which these persons 
are supposed to have lived, by whom the rites 
were POT EG into Greece. The first Gre- 
cian “ fathers have endeavoured to lower the 
dates of these transactions, in order to raise 
the era of Moses, that he may be found prior 
to any history of Greece: as if truth depend- 
ed upon priority; and the. cause of religion 
were hurt by any foreign pretensions to anti- 
guity. They however allow these emigrants 
a very early date ; and place them many ages 

* Chron. Canon. p- 186, 

* See Just. Martyr, p. 13,14. Tatianus Assyrius, p. 
274, 5. Theop. ad Autol. p. 392, 3. and 399. 
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before the era of Troy: and still farther from 
the first Olympiad. Eusebius, wha studied 
the chronology of the ancients with great dih- 
gence, seers to come nearest to the truth. 
And his system, however by some disputed, 
appears in respect to these very early occur- 
rences to be the best founded. 

Among the various migrations into Greece, 
there are three, which are particularly noticed 
by him, and by other writers. The first was 
under ' Cecrops. His arrival is by Arch- 
bishop Usher, trom the evidence of * Euse- 


bius, adjudged to the year of the Julian period — 


3158, ante Christum 1556, and fifteen years 
after the era of Moses, which was P. J. 3143. 
His birth must have been antecedent. The 
next colonies were brought over at different 
intervals by Danaus and Cadmus. The for- 
mer is supposed by the same writer, according 
to the computation of Eusebius, to have left 


* See Sir John Marsham, Chron. Can. p, 15. 

7 Chronol. p. 12. 

Tlewres Kexgo) 6 OrDuns HOT O Metecebavicey CurtAsvocs. *, T. A 
In his time Moses flourished. Kara 0: rerov Mavens mae ‘E6- 
gaits eyyaeiCero. Huseb. Chron. p. 27. Cecrops is referred to 
the most ancient times. Kare d: Tesomay Teoundsus, nos AtAxs, 
nes Eoriendes, oer o diuns Kexeoy, xt Io. Clemens Alexand. 
otrom, 1. 1. p. 380. ; 
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Egypt in the year J.P. 3230: ante Christum 
1484, about seventy-two years after * Cecrops: 
and eighty-seven from the birth of Moses. 
Cadmus is placed somewhat antecedent, and 
in the time of the same patriarch. But it is 
probable, that he left Egypt more early: or 
at least, that a colony of Cadmonians left that 
country long before their settlement in Hellas. 
For it is said of Cadmus, that before he came 
to Greece he, together with Phoenix, resided 
and reigned in the region of Tyre and Sidon. 
2 Kadmos as Dome oro OnEo rov Asyorrian 
eLerOovres ess ogy Zvesav Lupe xoes Sidwvos eCact- 
Acucev,  “* Cadmus and Pheenix, after they 
“had left Thebes in Egypt, and were arrived 
“‘ at Tyre and Sidon, reigned in those places.” 
Now the Cadmonite 1s mentioned by ? Moses 
among the nations of Canaan, or in its vicini- 
ty, as early as the daysof Abraham. Hence 
we may be led to form conjectures concern- 
ing the great antiquity of this people. 

There is likewise an obscure history of a 


* Usher’s Chronol. p. 19. 

Concerning these migrations see Diodorus Sic. Ecloga, 
p. 921. 

+ Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Syncellus, p. 152, 

3 Genesis, xy. 19. 
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person named ° Apis, who came from Egypt 
to Argos: where he succeeded that ancient 
prince Phoroneus. From him the country is 
said to have had the name of Apia. He 
brought with him the learning of his country: 
and was esteemed both asa prophet, and a 


physician. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus have I given an account of some of 
the most early migrations from Egypt into 
‘Greece; and of the persons by whom the co- 
lonies are supposed to have been conducted. 
I am sensible, that these accounts are mixed 
with fable; and there are many, if not ima- 
ginary, yet mistaken characters alluded to in 
the process of Grecian chronology; upon 
which there can be no just dependence. [ 
do not believe that any such persons reigned 
at “Argos as Inachus: or Phoroneus, avbewrwy 
wewrog: or as Atlas in Mauritania, or as Hel- 


: Avtngs Os Koees Arias Weooy Teds 
Tiaras wexdrAnras Dwros baT es ycRtYe 
Xagees yoe sAday tx wees Navmruxtias 
lareoucrris, mais AmoAAwyes xbovee 
Taya exxorbccipes xyWdaAwY Cooropbopay—— 


Xe Ts Ag Zischyli Supplices, v. 266, 
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len, or Deucalion in Thessaly. The history 
of Cecrops and Danaus is to my apprehension 
of another climate and era. They were each 
imported into Greece, and afterwards adopted 
and ingrafted upon the histories of the coun- 
try. Yet 1 make no doubt, but that persons 
stiled Cecropide, Danaidee, Apidanei, and the 
like, came over from Egypt: and though their 
arrival may not be precisely determined, yet 
we may plainly perceive, that it was at differ- 
ent intervals, and in very remote ages. In 
short, these colonies from Egypt were of so 
high antiquity, that from the rites which they 
imported, we may judge of those which pre- 
vailed in the time of Mioses. ‘For they, who 
introduced those rites, were of Egypt, and 
either cotemporary with that lawgiver, or an- 
tecedent to him. This will warrant any appli- 
cation which I may sometimes make to the 
traditions and customs of Greece, when | have 
occasion to illustrate by them the rites and 
worship of Egypt. In like manner, I shall 
have recourse to the religion and mysteries of 
the Sidonians, Tyrians, and Babylonians: as 
they were undoubtedly of great antiquity. 


CONCERNING THE JUDGMENTS OF 
GOD IN EGYPT; 


AND OF THEIR PROPRIETY. 


\ | 
PARR IES ETT. 


Of the eLacuss inflicted upon the Egyptians. 


I SHALL now proceed to the great object, 
which J had originally in view. ‘This was to 
describe the peculiarity of God’s Judgments 
upon the Egyptians: and to shew how sig- 
nificant they were in their operation; and 
particularly adapted to the people, upon whom — 
they were inflicted. They would have been 
marks of divine power to any nation upon 
earth: at Nineve, or Babylon: in Carthage, 
or Tyre. But they are remarkably pointed 
in respect to the Egyptians; and in every in- 
stance have a strict reference to their idola- 
try: such as cannot be so particularly applied 
to any other people. 
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THE. FIRST PLAGUE, 


THE RIVER TURNED TO BLOOD: 
Exopbus, Chap. vu. 


Ver. 17. Thus saith the Lord. In this thou 
shalt know, that Iam the Lord: Behold, I will 
smite with the rod, that is in mine hand, upon the 
waters, which are in the river, and they shall be 
turned to blood. 

V.18. And the fish, that is in the river, 
shall die: and the river shall stink: and the 
Egyptians shall lothe to drink of the water of the 
FLUEr. 

V.19. And the Lord spake unto Moses. Say 
unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and stretch out thine 
hand upon the waters of Egypt, upon their 
streams, upon their rivers, and upon their ponds, 
and upon all their pools of water, that they may 
become blood; and that there may be blood through- 
out all the land of Egypt, both in vessels of wood, 
and in vessels of stone. 

V.20. And Moses and Aaron did so, as the 
Lord commanded: and he lift up the rod and smote 
the waters that were in the river, in the sight of 
Pharaoh, and in the sight of his servants: and all 
the waters that were in the river, were turned | 


to blood. 
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V.21. And the fish that was in the river 
died ; and the river stank. 


This judgment brought upon the Egyp- 
tians is very remarkable, and introduced with 
great propriety, though the scope of it may 
not at first be obvious. It was a punishment 
particularly well adapted to that blinded and 
infatuated people: as it shewed them the base- 
ness of those elements, which they reverenced, 
and the insufficiency of the gods, in which 
they trusted. And this knowledge was very 
salutary to the Israelites; as it warned them 
not to fall into the same, or any similar, ido- 
latry ; when they had seen it thus debased 
and exposed, and attended with such accumu- 
lated evil. The Egyptians honoured the * 
Nile with a religious reverence; and valued 
themselves much upon the excellence of their 
* river. Nor was this blind regard confined 
to the Egyptians only, but obtained in many 
parts of the * world: so that it was expedient 


* Ovde yag cure rimn (OL ripeness) Atyumriois, ws 0 Nudes. Plu- 
tarch. Is. et Osir. p. 353. : 
2 Nesroy Toy WaTieee nok CWTNL TNS WoILwGe Idem. Sympos. 1, 
Sapir eo 
3 Est we xis motapay tiny, Maximus Tyrius, cap. 8. Pp- 
79. See Heliodorus, 1. 9. p. 425. and 443. 
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for the children of Israel to be timely warned. 
against such blindness and infatuation. . He- 
rodotus says of the * Persians, that of all things 
rivers were held in the highest veneration. 
They worshipped them, and offered to them 
sacrifices: nor would they suffer any thing to 
be thrown into them, that could possibly pol- 
lute their” waters. ‘The like obtained among 
the ? Medes, Parthians, and the Sarmatians. 
We read in Homer of the sanctity, in which 
rivers were held in Greece. Among these 
more especially were the + Spercheius, Peneiis, 
* Acheloiis, and Alpheiis. The last had al- 


* Ziborrar worauss worse. I. 1. c. 138. p. 69. 
2 Es rrorapeoy Oe ovTe vEgSBot, OTE EMmTVETI, ov Yeleds SVLmOVICOYTaly | 
“avde wAdov deve wegioguor. Herod. |. 1. c. 138. p. 69. 

3 The two great objects of worship seem to have been 
Fire and Water. Te wo Laveoearus HaLTOLDErY/ Ey 5 Nopehodugos 
gv To1g Noperseors Gargauginors To mug etotsy ssoges n Tous Tegous, xa Tus 
Mndgs, as 725 Mayes ; Sus ev doreiden tev#s 0 Away Agvet, Seav 
ayant pro Fo mug xm Vue vorrCovees. Clem. Alex. Cohort. 
p. 56. 7 

Parthis—preecipua amnibus veneratio. Justin. 1. 41. c. 3. 
Juratur ab illis, 
Ignis et unda deus. Sidonius Apollin. carm. 2. p. 245. 
4 To this river Achilles had preserved his fine hair for an 
offering. Homer. Il. ¥. v. 142. 
5 Est we noe MOT HMOlG They worse Avyumttoss meos Toy NesrAoy—— 
as Oerraross eos Tov Ilqveroy,—as Asta@rots WL0G TOY AXEAWOV. Xe Te Ao 


Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 8. p. 79. 
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tars, and sacrifices offered to him in common 
with ' Diana. The Phrygians made the like 
offerings to the * Marsyas and Meander. _ 

But no nation carried their reverence to 
such an extravagant degree of idolatry, as the 
Egyptians. They looked upon their river not 
only as consecrated to a deity; but, if we 
may believe some authors, as their chief na- 
tional * god: and worshipped it accordingly. 
The people above Syene stiled the Nile Siris, 
and * Sirius, which was the name of Osiris, 


; ArPiiw nes Agrtpesds buovcsy Ems Ev0s Caress, Pausan. I. 5. p> 
412, . ! 
Ev Orvspemie Of 0 Aresos tn Agrepeids cuvedsdevra:, Scholia 
upon first Nem. Ode of Pindar, p. 321. 

oe Devyis, 06 megs KeAaivas VELLCMEVOL THESTs TaTHess Ovo, Meervay 
x Masavdgav—duect Peuyss teis moreso. Max. Tyr. Diss. 8. 
p. 87. 3 


3 The words of Heliodorus are remarkable ———-sorrusecs 


Tov NesrAov Asyuatios, xes Keerrovay tov Miyicoy ayourt, cavrsiescoy 
sugars Tov moramoy ceuvayogourres,  Athiop. 1. 9. p. 423. 

4 They were the Ethiopians. 

Leis vr Aibsowray xinanousras. Dionys. v. 223. 

Nilus—etiamnum Siris nominatus per aliquot millia. Pliny, 
Eivlcixe ped ou. 

Zuaya wong meon Awyyrss nas Aidiowins emi to Nesro, goed a 
VoL r es Zkes é MOT L105» Steph. Byzant. 

De1etos 0 HAsos. Hesych. and Suidas. 

Lugios Herses. Orph. Argonautics, v. 118. 

Ter Og Zepsory, Diodor. |. 1. p11. 
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and the Sun: and upon solemn occasions 
made invocations to it as their chief * guardian 
and “ protector. They supposed, that it gave 
birth to all their deities, who were born upon 

s* banks: and that the Nile was particular- 
ly the father of Vulcan, * Hoaizos. Hence 
there were temples erected to his honour; 
and a city called after his ° name, Nilopolis ; 
in which he was particularly worshipped: 
and there were ° festivals and rites, stiled 


Zthe. 2 4e05 0 Hates, nos Tsiesos. Suidas. 
Ocigis estv o NesdAos. Huseb. Prep. Evan. I. e ee Py 116. 
* artes ves Larned. Plut. Symp. Peo. pe 
7 Avyumris Zev, Nuas. Parmeno Byzant. fae wibeaeae 
L 5. p. ZO 
Scholiast upon Pindar—Tov Neirov aves te Atos Guci, emreion 
ween Fog Avyumrion Tiare (0 NétAo5) as Osos. Keowdny TOY 
Avyumri Zev, Neat Pind. Pyth. 


Nesrov Dac, ws Tlageeevory 


Ode 4. v. 99. p. 219. 
3 


woraptoy Neirovy eos @ xmas THG TWY Dewy yEVErEs 
graeget. iod. Sic. 1.1. p. 12. 

4 Diog. Laertius in Procemio. 

Vulcanus— Nilo natus. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. c. 
22. p. 1241. Gronov. 


5 Naas wong (nros NasAumoris) Avyuwrs, 


Kes “Itgoy Neiag 
wotaus. Steph. Byzant. from Hecateus. 
© Avtyray Ot augu Agisasvera rm isoginm, ‘osts isogtt, OTs toptacucty 
Aiyvatios tw Nesray coer ay woevonpess BWHITEG HOE WHTH  YWoepovTgre 
TUSHTLUEv OL “doves tw Ntsarw wos 0s to Av ceDoucty. Nonni oyna- 


goge apud Greg. Nazianz. cont. Jul. edit. TORERS p- 168, 
L69. 
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* Neiloa Sacra, which were observed all over 
Egypt. As they received so much_ benefit 
from their river, they held water in general 
sacred, as * Julius Firmicus has observed:— 
fEgypti incole, aquarum beneficia percipien- 
tes, aquam colunt, aquis supplicant, aquas su- 
perstitiosa veneratione prosequuntur. | 


Antiquity of this Worship. 


These superstitions, and this veneration for 
the river prevailed, as we may presume, even 
in the time of Moses. This may be inferred 
from the like notions being to be found in the 
most early ages among the Syrians and Baby- 
lonians. The same prevailed in Greece. They 
were brought over to the last region by colo-. 
nies from Egypt; and appear to have been 
of very early date. The ancient Grecians 
supposed many of their kings and ’ heroes to 
have been the offspring of rivers: and the 
Sea, or Oceanus, was esteemed the father of 


* Heltodorus /Ethiop. 1. 9. p. 424. 

+P. 3. Ibelieve, in many of these instances, it was to 
the deity, from whom the river had its name, that these rites 
and honours were directed. Yet the Nile undoubtedly was 
highly reverenced. 

3 Pelias, Neleus, Achilles. 
GQ 
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their ' gods. This was borrowed from Egypt, 
for the natives of that country esteemed the 
Nile to be the * ocean, and called it in very 
ancient times by thatname. ‘They pronoun- 
ced it Oceames, or rather Oceanes—QOxearys, 
which by the Greeks was rendered * Oxeeevos, 
Oceanus, and from hence they deduced their 
deities. ‘There was therefore a great propri- 
ety in the judgment brought upon this peo- 
ple by Moses. They must have felt the ut- 
most astonishment and horror, when they be- 
held their sacred stream changed and polluted: 
and the divinity whom they worshipped so 
shamefully foiled and debased. And these ap- 
pearances must have had a salutary effect up- 
on the Israelites; as they were hence warned 
not to accede to this species of idolatry: but 
to have it ever in contempt, as well as abhor- 
rence. 


: * Oxsavoy ts Seay sytveow wot pentege Taduy. Homer. Il. 1. . 
y. 201. | 
4°O; yoe A byunrios vous eoty QLxceevoy Cavees Tov wag HUTOS WETHuey 
‘Nuaoy. Diod. 1. 1. p. 12. 

3 Tov dt worapeor agyosoraroy psy ovorsce cxyerx Oxscornyy os tour éA- 
Annes Oxéaves, Ibid. p. 17. From hence we may learn that 
the rites imported from Egypt to Greece were of very early 
date. 


eh 


The Peculiarity of the Punishment. 


It is to be observed, that God might, if it 
had been the divine pleasure, have many dif- 
ferent ways tainted and polluted the streams 
of Egypt. But he thought proper to change 
it to blood, Now the Egyptians, and espe- 
cially their priests, were particularly nice and 
delicate in their outward habit, and rites: and 
there was nothing, which they abhorred more 
than blood. They seldom admitted any ' 
bloody sacrifices: and with the least stain of 
gore they would have thought themselves 
deeply polluted. Their affectation of purity 
was so great, that they could not bear to come 
within contact with a * foreigner; or even 
to handle his clothes; but to touch a dead 
body was an abomination, and required to be 
immediately expiated. Martianus Capella 
mentions, that the priests wore sandals made 

* Porphyry zee: awoyns. p. 168. 

Nunquam fas fuit A¥gyptiis pecudibus, et sanguine, sed 
precibus et thure solo placare deos, Macrob. 1. 1. c. 7. p. 
150. | 
nefas illic foctum jugulare capellz. Juv. Sat. 14. 


* See Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1154.--Herodotus says, Ovde 
poryosen avogos EAANYOS MONTET OL, HOE cesreic: HOE AsonTs, HOE xeEws 


xo bores Coos TET MALES cAAnvinn axaien yeurtTas. Herod. Tee, C. 
41. p. 123. 
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of papyrus, to prevent as they walked any such 
accidental pollution. Calceos praeterea ex pa- 
pyro subligavit, ne quid eyus membra pollu- 
eret morticinum. On these accounts the 


‘priests were continually making © ablutions. 


There were four stated times, twice in the day, 
and as often in thé night, at which they were 

all obliged to bathe themselves. Many acci- 
dents caused them to repeat 1t much oftener. 
Hence this evil brought upon them must have 
been severely felt : as there was blood through- 
out afl the land of Egypt, ver. 21. Prodigies 
of this nature were always looked upon as 
very fearful.. A shower of blood 1s supposed 
to have fallen before the death of * Sarpedon: 
and was esteemed ominous, and toreboding. 
When Dido is to die, Virgil makes the offer- 
ings, which she was preparing, change their 
nature : 

3 Vidit, thuricremis cum dona imponeret aris, 


Horrendum dictu! latices nigrescere sacros, 
Fusaque in obsczenum se vertere vina cruorem. 


Though we may well suppose, that no such 
prodigies really happened, yet the Romans 


" Asveras de deg ong mpecons exacns Yuyeny nots Ois ixaesns yorros. 
Herod. 1. 2. c. $7. p. 121, 

> Aiworosoous d¢ Liades neerevevey spaCe, Te I, vy. 459, 

? Virg. 1. 4. v. 453. | 
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had a notion of rivers being changed and cor- 
rupted in this manner ; and also, that it often 
‘rained blood: and they esteemed these ap- 
pearances as portents of great consequence. 
The Decemviri were always summoned upon 
such occasions; and the Sibylline books con- 
sulted: and victims immediately appointed 
by way of expiation. 


The Destruction. oj f the Aquatic Tribes. 


It is moreover said, that the fish that were in 
the river died; and the river stank. ver. 21. 


* We have many instances to this purpose recorded in 
Livy. 

Mantuz stagnum effusum Mincio amni cruentum visum : 
et Rome in foro Boario sanguine fluxisse. Vol. 2. 1. 24. 
c. 10. p. 333. 

Cruentam fluxisse aquam Albanam. |. 27. c, 11. p. 628. 

Sanguine interdiu pluisse. J, 43. ¢.: 17. p, 850. 

Sanguine per biduum pluisset in area Vulcani. 1. 39. c. 
AGpi Ole. 

Flumen Amiterni cruentum fluxisse. 1]. 24. c. 44, p. 392, 

Aquas Czrites sanguine mistas fluxisse. 1. 22. c. 1. p. 
110.—Many other instances may be found. — 


penitus sonuere revulsze. 

Tarpeiz rupes, atque atro sanguine flumen 

Manavit Jovis in templis. 

Silius Italicus, lL. 8. v. 646. 
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The offensive vapour from the waters must 
have been a great aggravation of the evil to 
people of such external purity, as the Egyp- 
tians, who abhorred all animal corruption. 
And what the historian mentions concerning 
the fish is of consequence : for all the natives 
of the river were in some degree esteemed 
sacred. In many parts the people did not 
feed upon ' them. The ? priests, in particu- 
lar, never tasted fish; and this on account of 
their imputed sanctity. For they were some- 
times looked upon as sacred emblems : at other 
times worshipped as real deities. One species 
of fish was stiled Oxurunchus ; and there was 
a city of the name, built in honour of it, and 
a temple where this fish was publicly * wor- 
shipped. Nor was the veneration confined to 
this place, but obtained in many other parts 
of * Egypt. A fish called Phagrus was wor- 
shipped at * Syene; as the Meotis was at 


* Iybuoy de 2 ode ckecs meereer bot, Herod. }. 2. O53 fe ple t, 
ol 78. p. 187, : 

4 Iubvwy ex cmrovras. Clemens, Rae p- 850. 

3 Ofuguy yes aworis. Timer Os Toy OLZveuy yor, xots Esty wvTots legen 
sz OZvevyys. Strabo, |. 17. p- 1166. 

4 Ibid. 
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Elephantis. The ‘ Lepidotus had the like 
reverence paid to it: as had also the Eel; be- 
ing each sacred to the god Nilus. This is 
ridiculed in a passage, which has been often 
quoted, from the ancient comedian 7? Anti- 
phanes: who mentions, that an eel by the 
Egyptians was reverenced equally with their 
gods. Another * comedian says, that they es- 
ieemed it as one of their supreme deities: and 
he, at the same time, exposes their folly with 


avtes bug) of ray EAcPavrivyy omurets. Oveuyxiras Prowvupeey TH5 
xw~eus cvray ouosas evbvv. Clemens Alexand. Cohort. p. 34. 

* NopeiCzow o¢ xcs rovray yduav voy narupeevor Aeridwroy ‘gov eevee, 
xas tTyy Envyiauy. ‘Tess 03 TETHS eves TE NetAe Dass. Herod. 1, 
Parte. 12a Dy LOW 

4 Kase arrd dees Puce te¢ Avyortizs 
Esa, To vouerras a scolsoy tay Eyysruy. 
Toa sav Dea ryae eos tipesaregee : 
Antiphanes in Lycone apud Atheneum, 
SL. PHZgg. | ve 

+ Anaxandrides. : : 
Ovy, av duvaseny cupepectyery duery yw, 
Ovb’ ob teers yang Suovons” #0" 04 vopeos 
“Heo, or Re ee rts Og dueysory TOAY. 
Bouy meornuveis: eyo 0¢ Sum rors Stors. 
Tay eyyeroy meyisoy nyn Aaimovt. | 
“Huis Os ray ovay LAY IS OY TreeearoAU. 

—sxvye crstis, turTw Oo £/0, 
T’ ouboy xarectisccey nvix’ av Aabw. 
Anaxandrides Comicus ey Mores, 
apud Athenzeum ibid. 
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some humour. A Grecian is made to address 
himself to an Egyptian: and he accordingly 
says,— It is impossible for me to ride in the 
*¢ same troop with you: for our notions and 
‘“‘ manners are diametrically opposite. You 
‘* pay adoration to an ox: I kill and sacrifice 
“it to the gods. You esteem an eel to be a 
“ very great divinity. 1 only think it the best 
“ dish that comes upon table. You worship 
“a dog. I whip him handsomely; especi- 
‘¢ ally if I find the cur purloining my dinner.”’ 

These punishments, brought upon the E- 
gyptians, bore a strict analogy with theircrime. 
They must therefore have been greatly alarm- 
ed when they beheld their sacred stream de- 
filed with blood, their land infected, and them- 
selves almost poisoned with their stinking dei- 
ties. The evil reached the land of Goshen; 
for it seemed proper, that the Israelites should 
partake in it: that the impression might be 
the stronger on their minds. One great rea- 
- son for this part of the punishment was to 
_ give them a thorough disgust to this worship, 
that they might not hereafter lapse into this 


| _ popular idolatry. For it.is to be observed, as 


_ they were to be conducted to the land of Ca- | 
naan, and to the confines of Syria, that there 
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were many nations in those parts, among 
whom this worship was common. 


Of the Compound Deity Atargatis. 


And here it is proper to take notice, that 
there was a female deity, called Athor in E- 
gypt: but in Syria Atar-Cetus, or Atargatis ; 
and abbreviated * Dercetus and Derceti. This 
personage was supposed to have been of old 
preserved by means of a? fish: and was re- 
presented one half under that form; and the 
other half asa * woman. She was esteemed 
to be the same as the Aphrodite of the Greeks, 
and the Venus of the Romans : whose origin 


*, Atar-catus, or cetus, signifies the fish Atar. Catus and, 
Cetus in many languages signified a fish. 

* Pliny speaking of Joppa says——colitur illic aloes 
Ceto. 1. 5. c. 13. p. 260. This was the same as Derceto 
and Atargetis. | 

Aragyariy try Abepav. Atargalis was the goddess Athar. 
Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1132. 

30 Mayas xaruesios ty bus——sy AieVN Tis HATH THY Bawsvrny, EL 
meresons O& TNS Atexates yuntos Abe, avrtyy. -Eratosthenis Ka- 
vastgicuot tydvs. Some speak of more fishes than one. Schol. 
in Arat. p. 32. 

4 “Huucga Ley vy’? To 08 oxOrOY Ex LeNeWY tis wes TOdKS, sybueg 
even arorenerat. Lucian de Syria Dea, p. 884. 

At Hierapolis she was represented intirely in the form of 
a woman, race yon, Ibid. p. 884. 
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was from the sea. In consequence of this, 
wherever her worship prevailed, fish were es- 
teemed sacred; and the inhabitants would 
not feed upon them. This was the case at : 
Edessa, called Hierapolis, where Atargatis, or 
Derceto, was held in particular veneration. 
Xenophon, in his march through these parts, 
observed, in a river called Chalus, many large 
fishes, which appeared tame, and were never 
taken for food: the natives esteeming them 
as“ gods. Lucian tells us, that this worship 
was of great antiquity; and was introduced 
into these parts from * Egypt. The same 


t Bawouxy WOAG——Hy xb Ederony, welt Tegay WoAty xcbrAgolw. ey 4 The 
ear Duercy Jeov, trav Atagyerw. OStrab. |. 16. p- 1085. Kara 
thy wares Bagoveny wvdves coca eget. Aélian de An. 1. 12. ¢. 2. 
p. 661. | 
Ibi prodigiosa Atargatis, Grecis autem Derceto dicta, 
colitur. Pliny, |. 5. c. 23. p. 266. Theon tells us, that out 
of honour to the goddess, the Syrians abstained from fish,— 
a Duesos wbvov comeyovrcs. Schol. in Aratum, p. 32. 

Some say, that Derceto was turned into a fish. 

Lueay youPus de rAtysow wxbvy avenv yeverdact 
“Obev gd ecdisos reveev ix suwy Dveot. 
Joh. Tzetzes. Chil. ix. Hist. 275. 172, 
aANCA byuay merycrwy xeet MELEWY 25 66 Dveos Stes evonesCov. 
Ava’. 1. p. 254. 

* De Syria Dea, p. 877. He stiles the temples—wexeuee 

woe peeyarree feat. Ibid. P 881. 
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custom seems to have been kept up in * Ba- 
bylonia: but what was of more consequence 
to the Israelites, 1t prevailed within their own 
borders. * Dagon of Ashdod, or Azotus, was 
the same deity: and represented under a like 
figure as Atargatis. ‘The same rites and ab- 
stinence were observed also at Ascalon. * Di- 
odorus Siculus speaks of this city, which he 
places in Syria, rather than Palestine; at no 
great distance from which he says was a large 
lake, abounding with fishes. Near it was a 
noble temple of the goddess Derceto, whom 
they represented with the face of a woman, 
but from thence downwards under the figure 
ofa fish. The history of Derceto in this place 
was, that she threw herself into this lake, and 
was changed to a fish. On which account 
the * inhabitants of Ascalon, and of some 
_ * Cogitat, et dubia est, de te Babylonia narret 
Derceti, quam versa, squamis velantibus artus, 


Stagna Palestine credunt celebrasse figura. 
Ovid. Met. 1. 4. v. 44, 45. 
Manilus makes it a Babylonish history ; 
Scilicet in piscem sese Citharea novavit, 
Quum Babyloniacas submetsa profugit in undas. 
Astronom. l. 4. v. 577, 
? 1 Samuel. c. 5. v. 2, 3, 4. 
3 Diodorus. Sic. ]. 2. p. 92. 
4 Aso xas Hs Dvges mies re voy ameyioder tere te Cow, mas cineote 


r¥s ix bus @; Se5.  Diodor. ibid. 
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parts of Syria, abstained from fish: and held 
those of the lake as so many deities. 


Extent of this Worship. 


However strange this idolatry may appear, 
yet we see how very far it reached; and with 
what a reverence it was attended. It was to 
be found not only in Syria, which was sufii- 
ciently near ; but in the borders of Lebanon; 
also at Ascalon, Ashdod, and Joppa; which 
cities were within the precincts of the tribes 
of Dan and Judah. These prodigies therefore 
in Egypt were very salutary and well directed. 
They must have had a great influence upon 
the Israelites; and been attended with a per- 
manent disgust and abhorrence. The fallacy 
too of the worship must have been apparent : 
when judgments were thus executed upon 
these reputed deities: who could neither pro- 
tect their votaries, nor defend themselves. 
Whose priests and magicians were obliged to 
sue to the servants of the true God to remedy 
those evils, which the popular gods were not 


Tus txbus eT clesct Tipit Tas, as Hasos roy Ara. Clemens 
Alex. Cohort. p. 35. 

* Asoueres Oe e005 ty Dasveny sBanreeeenv. Lucian de Syria Ded, 
p. 884. 
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able to avert. Herein were verified the words 
of God to Moses—Asainst all the gods of E- 
sypt I will execute judgment. Exodus xu. 12. 

I thought it might be attended with some 
utility to shew, what appeared to me to be the 
purpose of divine wisdom in this judgment 
displayed upon the Egyptians. For I cannot 
help thinking that without this explanation 
we see neither the extent nor the propriety of 
the punishment. 


5 EN IE LS MY EE IS 
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THE SECOND PLAGUE: 
FROGS, 


Ch. vir. Ver. 1. dnd the Lord spake unto 
Moses, Go unto Pharaoh, and say unto him, Thus 
saith the Lord, Let my people go, that they may 
Serve Me. 

V.2. And if thou refuse to let them go, be- 
hold, I will smite all thy borders with frogs: 

V.3. And the river shall bring forth frogs 
abundantly, °c. 

V.5. dnd the Lord spake unto Moses, Say 
unto Aaron, Stretch forth thine hand with thy 
rod over the streams, over the rivers, and over 


oy 
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the ponds, (or lakes) and cause frogs t to come up 
upon the land of Egypt. 

V. 6. And Aaron stretched out his hand 
over the waters of Egypt ; and the frogs came 

_ up, and covered the land of Egypt. 

V.13. And the Lord did according to the 
word of Moses: and the frogs died out of the 
houses, out of the villages, and out of the fields. 

V.14. And they gathered them together upon 
heaps ; and the land stank. 


This evil, like the former, arose from their 
sacred river, in which they so much confided; 
and of whose sanctity and excellence they 
were so much persuaded. Its streams by these 
means became a second time polluted, and 
disgraced, to the utter confusion both of their 
gods and priests. ‘The land also was equally 
defiled, and their palaces and temples render- 
ed hateful: so that every native was infected, 
and had no way to perform any lustration, 
and to cleanse himself from the filth, with 
which he was tainted. Every stream, and eve- 
ry lake, was in a state of pollution. Whether 
the frog among the Egyptians was an object 
of reverence, or of abhorrence, is ' uncertain: 

* The wolf, Avess, was sacred to the God of Light, be- 
Vv’ cause at the appearance of the sun he retires. 
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or whether it were not at the same time both 
hated and reverenced, as many objects are 
known to have been among particular nations. 
Of this we may be assured, both from the 
examples of the ‘ Greeks and of the Ro- 
mans. They worshipped many deities out of 
dread, such as Ate, Proserpine, and the Furies: 
and there were others, which they must have 
hated and * despised: witness, Priapus, Fatua, 
Vacuna, Cloacina, and Mephitis. By this 
last was signified stzvk in the abstract: which 
had a temple at ° Cremona. Add to these 
Fear, Fever, Dread. Force, * Calumny, Envy, 
Impudence: all abhorred, yet personified and 
worshipped. The Egyptians held ° serpents 
in great veneration, yet they reverenced the 
* ibis, which destroyed 7 them. Whether the 
frog was held in this twofold predicament 


* See Lucian de Calumniz non temere credendo. 

* See Lilius Gyraldus de Miscellaneis Deis, p. 47. 

3 Ibid. p. 59. 

* Calummia, quam Greeci A:orxy nominant, et Impuden- 
tiz, aras Athenienses consecrasse, testis est Theophrastus 
apud Diogenianum. Lilius Gyraldus, Syntagm. 1. p. 37. 

7 d1etods 1.2... 14a py 138. 

© Ibid. c. 75. 

7 Tnvocant etiam AEgyptii ibes suas contra serpentum mor- 
sus, Pliny, l. x. c. 26, 27. p. 559. 
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may not be easy to determine. Thus miucli 
is certain, that it was very consistent with di- 
vine wisdom and justice, to punish the Egyp- 
tians either by what they abominated, or by 
what they idly revered. We know, that the 
Sun, or Apollo, was the same as * Osiris: and 
we are informed by * Plutarch, that no ani- 
mal was so litile acceptable to this deity as a 
frog. Yet he acknowledges that it was an 
emblem of the Sun in Egypt. And in the 
same treatise he tells us, that the brazen palm- 
tree at Delphi, which was a representation of 
that tree under which Apollo was supposed to 
have been born, had many of these. animals 
engraved at its basis. It was the gift of Cyp- 
selus, an ancient king of Corinth: and Plu- 
tarch mentions, that he and many others won- 
dered, how these symbolical representations 
could have any relation to the deity. And 
in his banquet of wise * men, he makes Pitta- 
cus ask Periander the son of Cypselus~Ty» 


* Plut. Isis et Osiris, vol. 2. p. 372. Diod. l. 1. p. 10. 


A ——mavre pardroy, 4 ravTe, tar meorirn te Ings vyopicom 


feE¥. cones 


—yaysris Cooy (Sargeyov) 4 Purov ertiov oroPainsre cov HAtov, es 


Gcereayay wore, ” idue syyerPovres. vol. 1. de Pyth. Orac.: 
p. 400. | 


3 Vol. 1. p. 164. 
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wiriny tov Caremyov exewav, rb Caroveces weet rov 
mud uncve. T3 Dotvs2t0og EVETETOOVEU EVOL Tog8TObs---Lhe 
reason, why those frogs were engraved in such 
numbers at the bottom of the palm. ‘To this no 
answer is given: yet we may be sure, that 
both the tree and the animals had a relation 
to the deity, by their being of old dedicated to 
him. Of this we may be certain, that the 
frog, like the tortoise, crocodile, &c. was an. 
emblem of preservation in floods and inunda- 
tions: also of lymphatic prophecy. And 
Philastrius Brixiensis tells us, that 1t was held 
sacred by the Egyptians. As to the palm it- 
self, we may suppose it, on account of its beau- 
ty and utility, to have been made an emblem 
of this god, the same as Osiris: and that it 
was originally an hieroglyphic imported from 
Egypt. For we learn from Hesychius, * 
Tlaamoras O0g Aiyurrioss that there was an 


* Some would alter it to Maaorns: but that term had 
been taken notice of by Hesychius before, and the place, in 
which the word Maauoras is introduced, shews that it is 
rightly expressed. Whence the Romans got the term Palma, 
for the ®ow% of the Greeks, is uncertain. ‘The. tree may 
have been so stiled among other nations; and perhaps by 
the Egyptians. Even among the Greeks Maauus sigmified a 
prince; or, as 1 should suspect, a conquerour. It came pro- 
bably from an old word Maawr, Palma: and from thence 
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Egyptian deity called Palmytes. ‘This deity was 
generally denominated Hermes; and, accord- 
ing to Apuleius, described with a branch of 
the palm in his hand; and leaves of the same 
tree upon his feet. The palm is an evergreen: 
and by this emblem was signified Victory, 
Honour, and Immortality. 

Though Plutarch tells us that the frog was 
not acceptable to the Grecian Apollo; yet we 
may be assured, that it was a sacred represen- 
tation in Egypt, by its being found in the 
Bembine Table sitting upon the water-lily or 
‘Jotus: and that it was sacred to Osiris He- 
hus. This deity was sometimes described up- 
on the same lotus, and in the midst of waters, 
under the form ofa newly-born * child. Both 
emblems were of the same signification; and 
related te the prophetic god Osiris ; and to his 
both Maapvs, and TWadsevrns. For the Palm was certainly a 
badge of victory and honour. ; 

Tlaapus, 0 Gacsrevs. Hesych. Zevs Haagus eftirar, Lycoph- 
ron, v. 691. 

* Jablonsk. L 4. c. I. p. 161. 

4 Plutarch says, that the Egyptians described the rising of 
the sun—zeidiov veoypeo yeaPovrag ext Awrw xobeCouevoy, aS an in- 
fant sitting upon the lotus. De Pyth. Orac. p. 400. But it | 
was not the rising of the luminary, but the renovation and 


restoration of a person, stiled Helius, Sol: who had been ex- 


posed upon the waters, and preserved: whom the Egyptians 
called Osiris. 


3T 
preservation, when exposed to the deep. This 
animal upon that particular plant is to be 
found among several ancient gems. 

We may likewise be assured, that the frog 
was sacred to Osiris Helius, from one of the 
names by which it was signified in the east. 
There was certainly of old a greater resem- 
blance and conformity between the languages 
of neighbouring nations, than exists at present. 
And Bochart tells us, that among the Arabi- 
ans a frog was stiled "5p Kura. From hence 
I should be led to think that it was sacred to 
the reputed god of light, who was distinguish- 
ed by this name. This is certain, that the 
same term expressed Kugig, and Kueos, related 
to princes, and divine personages; and parti- 
cularly to the ' Sun, or Osiris, In Greece 
there was a place sacred to this deity under 
the name of Apollo; where was an oracular 
temple, and “lake. The name of it was Kuppe, 
similar to, Mp, Kurrha mentioned above: and 
he was in consequence of it stiled Kuppcsos, or, 
as we express it, ° Cyrrheiis. Plutarch informs 


3 Kveos, Aeyay,s BactrAss. Kues et Kiessy Adayis. Toy yae 
"HAtoy ot Tligcas Kugoy Avysory. Hesychius. 
* Vide Lutatium if Statii Thebatd. 1. 7. v. 347. 
* Quid tibi cum Cirrha? quid cum Permessidos und4 ? 
Martial. l. 1. epig. 77, 
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us, that Cyrus the Great had his name from 
the same luminary— ! Kueov yoe xadew ras 
Tlegous tov Haso : sith the Persians call the sun, 
Curus or Cyrus. * Ctesias mentions the same 
of Ochus, named also Cyrus: Tiderc ro ovope 
wore axo re ‘Has Kugov. He had his name from 
the sun, and was from hence called Gyrus. 


An Emblem of Prophetic Influence. 


It is to be observed, that most aquatic ani- 
mals in Egypt were sacred and emblematical : 
and all inspiration of old was supposed to arise 
from fountains and streams. Hence in Greece 
likewise the waters of Pimplea, Helicon, Aga- 
nippe, Permessis, &c. were supposed to be 
gifted with a power of inspiration. The 
Muses, whose original history came irom Her- 
mopolis, and other places, in Egypt, were 
esteemed Prophetic deities, and denominated 
from water.---> Kaarsvras d¢ Movoesr aro one 
porsws. The Muses are denominated from (an 
Egyptian word) Mos. Phurnutus, from whom 


The word in Pausanius is expressed Kifje, 1. 10. p. 895. 
like mp of the Arabians. 

1 In Artaxerxe, p. 1012. 

2 Apud Ctesie Excerpta, See Herod. Wesseling. p. 821. 

3 Phornutus de Nat. Deorum, § 14. p. 157. 7 
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we learn this, would interpret the word ! izi= 
guiry, and investigation : but it manifestly sig- 
nified water. To yne vowe [Lads ovowacscsy Aiyur= 
riot. The Egyptians, says* Philo, cal the ele- 
ment of water Mos. When Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter gave name to Moses, she said it was, be- 
cause I drew him out of the * water. It issome- 
times expressed * Mo: and is still to be found 
in the Coptic version of the ° Bible. 
As frogs were of the aquatic tribe in Egypt, 
and sacred to Osiris Helius: and as they were 
engraved upon the basis of Apollo’s statue at 
Delphi, the seat of prophecy ; I am led to think, 
that they were originally characteristics of the 


s ATO MwWTews, oss Curnreos. ibid. "The Muses were 
supposed to have been water pase and fountains were 
sacred to them. 

4-Vol..2.-p.'89, 

3 Exodus ii. 10. 

4 Josephus expresses it Mou, xa. cont. Ap.1.1. Cle- 
mens does the same——ro ae bdwe fav ovoreacsciy Aimyurrios 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 412. 

Scaliger says, that the name of Moses was from mw, ex- 
traxit: and he may be right. But Mos, and Mou, still was 
the Egyptian term, by which water was signified: as we 
may be assured from the present Coptic ; and from the tes- 
timony of the writers above: and svn, Mosah was probably 
to draw out of water. | 


? See Coptic Lexicon by Woide, p. 57. 
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_ priests, and prophets of Egypt: and that they 
\ were sacred to the Nymphs and Muses. Hence 
an anonymous writer ina Greek epigram stiles 
the frog---ray Nondor Segurovra, an attendant 
upon the deities of streams, and fountains. 


Esteemed sacred from its Inflation. 


Another reason may be given for the frog 
being an emblem of Apollo, and Osiris; also 
of priests and prophets in general. All inspira- 
tion was supposed to be an inflation of the 
deity. Hence it was stiled eurvevoig: and an 
inspired person eumveveroc, both from we» and 
TIED 5 by the latter of which. is signified 
breath and. spirit. For all those, who were 
possessed by the prophetic divinity, are repre- 
sented as swollen and enlarged, and as it were 
bursting through the overpowering inflation. 
Hence * Virgil says of the Sibil at Cume 
subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non comptz mansere come; sed pectus anhelans 


Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque vider, 
Nec mortale sonans, adflata est numine quando 


Jam propiore dei. 


Now this animal is noted for swelling itself up 


t /En, 1. Vi. V. 46. Vis ae 
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by ‘ inflation: and hence it probably became 
a representative of the god of inspiration ; and 
of all those, who were divino spiritu afflati, et 
deo pleni. For as the Egyptians borrowed 
their emblems trom moles, beetles, flies, and 
the most contemptible reptiles, if they found 
in them any analogy with the object, which 
they wanted to express; so it is probable, 
that they adopted the frog for the purpose 
mentioned above. Upon this account this 
animal was depicted upon the lotos to denote 


the preservation of Osiris, the prophetic god, © 


when he was in danger from the waters. And 
it was found, as we have seen, upon the basis 
of Apollo’s statue at the seat of prophetic 
knowledge, Delphi: where was the princi- 
pal oracle of that supposed divinity in Greece. 
Above all things, these animals were particu- 


larly natives of those sacred streams, from \ 


whence inspitation was supposed to proceed. 


Other Reasons for this Animal being a sacred 
Emblem. 


This inference seems to be warranted by 
the author of the Apocalypse, who continu- 


* Hence the name given by Homer—¢ueryates, Batracom. 
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ally alludes to symbolical characters, which 
prevailed of old. In the 16th chapter, ver. 
13. speaking of illusions, with which the 
world was to be affected, he says, that he saw 
three unclean spirits, like frogs, come out of the 
mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth of the 
beast ; and out of the mouth of the false prophet : 
and he adds—they are the spirits of devils, 
working miracles. ¥ rom hence I should be 
farther induced to think, that these animals 
were of old types of magicians, priests, and 
prophets; particularly those of Egypt. If 
this be true, the miracle, which Moses at this 
time exhibited, was attended with a wonder- 
ful propriety in respect to Pharaoh and his 
wise men: and at the same time afforded a 
just punishment upon the whole of that infa- 
tuated people, quibus res e€o pervenit, ut et 
rane et culices et formice dii esse ' viderentur. 

There is another circumstance, for which 
I should imagine that the frog was in some 
degree esteemed a sacred emblem in the east. 
The ancients in all countries seem to have 
shewn their gratitude to the deity for any be- 
nefit, by reverencing the animal, or the vege- 
table, through which the blessing either ac- 


* See Lactantius de Orig. Erroris, 1. 2. c. 6. p. 135. 
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crued ; or was pointed out. The rising of 
the sun made wild beasts retire. Hence a 
wolf and a lion were made emblems of the 
sun’s efficacy: and were sacred to Sol, Mith- 
ras, and Osiris. People, who travelled in de- 
serts, were generally much in want of water : 
and it is said, that they used to follow the 
asses of the wilderness, or trace their footsteps, 
in order to arrive at the pools and fountains, 
with which those animals were acquainted. 
Hence the * ass, and particularly the wild ass, 
was held by many nations as sacred: and these 
animals probably upon this account were ad- 
mitted into the sphere; where of old was the 
ovay Qarvet, as we read in Theon upon Aratus. 
For the very same reason I imagine, that the 
frog was held in some reverence ; as the same 
discovery must have been made to people in 
distress by the noise he makes, and the indi- 
cation he gives of water. When people in a 
desert were looking out for a pool, or a foun- 
tain, nothing could be a surer guide to the ear 
than the croaking of these animals, which 
may be heard at a great distance. There is 
an elegant epigram to this purpose by an un- 


; Minucius Felix, p. 260. 
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known hand ; which deserves well to be tran- 
scribed. I have alluded to it before. 


Adynrov. 
Tov vunQov Seourovre, PironEotors vyeov coidors 
Tov sayorsw novPass reoromevoy Corpor ors 
Kary ornrwoas rig odosrogos, evyos eOnuev 
Kavuoroc, exdcorarny dirbav aneronperos. 
TT Ac Comers yore edeiZep vowes EVULCLICOY BELO CLS, 
Kosrados ex Ovorcens amdsbso OT OMETE 


Davay nynrereoy ado1roeos St ATOAELTOY 
Hinmses 200s poigeey dabaheny eQuyey. 
Antholog. |. 6. c. 16. p- 447. Steph. 


LEE ewes 
THE THIRD PLAGUE. 
OF LICE. 


Ch. vin. Ver. 16. And‘ the Lord said unte 
Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out thy rod, and 
smite the dust of the land, that it may become 
lice throughout all the land of Egypt. 

V.17. And they did so ; for Aaron stretch 
ed forth his hand with his rod, and smote the dust 
of the earth, and it became lice in man and in 
beast: all the dust of the land became lice through- 
out all the land of Egypt. 
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It has been mentioned that the Egyptians 
affected great external purity : and were very 
nice both in their persons, and cloathing : 
bathing and making ablutions continually. 
Uncommon care was taken, that they might 
not harbour any vermine. They were parti- 
cularly solicitous upon this head ; thinking it 
would be a great profanation of the temple, — 
which they entered, if any animalcule of this 
sort were concealed in their garments. It 
would have been well, if their worship had 
corresponded with their outward appearance : 
but, on the contrary, it seems to have been 
more foul and base than that of any other 
nation, as far as we can obtain evidence. 
Their gods were contemptible, and ridicu- 
lous: and their rites filthy; and to the last 
_ degree bestial and obscene. Yet they were 
carried on with an appearance of outward 
purity, and a scrupulous shew of cleanliness ; 
in which perhaps they may have exceeded all 
other people. Their delicacy in this respect 
is taken notice of by Herodotus. Ecéyra de 
Qogexos os seoeegs Aweny porqry.—Again, emare ds 
Aivece Docexosy cuses veowAvTots emiTnOsvevees TSTO [ue= 
Mora. Lhe priests wear raiment of linen only.— 
And the linen garments which they put on, are 
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continually fresh washed: concerning which they 
take particular care. Herod. |. 2. c. 37. pe 
120,1. The peoplein general wore a woollen 
garment over another of linen: but they laid 
aside the former, when they approached their 
deities, for fear, that it should harbour any 
vermine. ' Ov wevros e6 ye ra iga ecPeceras 
gICKvEdt, ovde ovyxnaradarreras oi ov yao Orlov. 
They never wear any woollen garment, when they 
are to enter a temple: nor is any thing of this 
sort used in their burials: for it would be esteem- 
ed an impurity. On this account the priests 
abstained entirely from all woollen raiment, 
and wore only one covering, which was of 
linen: and besides bathing continually, they 
plucked out all hairs and excrescences from 
their * bodies, and were carefully shaved ; that 
they might not incur any impurity. ‘Os de 
iees Eveeviras wav ro cwmo Oie TeITNS NLEenNSs ive 
ponte DOEIP, wnre arAo wucaeov woe ely inte 
opi Necarevgss reo @zxs. The priests, says He- 
rodotus, are shaved, both as to their heads, and 


1 Herod. 1,2. ¢. 31. p. 141. 

Evdsduxact Og wsbovees ALvess meet Te THEASH Sueayvaros, ee NAAESTE 
RAMOS» 

2 Sacerdotes deglabrato corpore. Lactant. de Falsa. Relig. 
I, 1. p. 96. 
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bodies, every third day: to prevent any LOUSE, 
or any other detestable object, being found upon 
them, when they are performing their duty to the 
gods. Herod. 1. 2. c. 37. p. 121. The same 
is mentioned by another * author: who adds, 
that all woollen was foul, and excrementitious, 
being an animal substance from a perishable 
being ; which they abhorred. * To de aro» 
Queras €& abavare rye yng: rary OF THOEVEL HOLE 
xabaeav scbnras—nusora de Qbsicorotoy. But flax 
is the product of the immortal earth. It affords 
a delicate and pure covering—and is not at all 
liable to produce LICE. We may from hence 
see, what an abhorrence the Egyptians shew- 
ed towards this sort of vermine; and what 
care was taken by the priests to guard against 
them. The judgments therefore inflicted 
by the hands of Moses were adapted to their 
prejudices, and they were made to suffer for 
their false delicacy in placing the essence 
of religion in external cleanliness, to the 
omission of things of real weight. For with 


* Plutarch ; who speaks of the priests as—Zuewpeevovs xs 
Atieivousves omarass rev ro come, shaved close, and equably smooth- 
ed all over their bodies. De Is. et Osir. y. 2. p. 852. D. Of 
their wearing linen, ibid. 3 

* Ibid. 
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pure hands they practised iniquity ; and per- 
formed rites to the last degree foul and abo- 
minable. We learn from Herodotus and 
other writers, that the most bestial and un- 
natural practices were carried on within the 
precincts of their temples, for which the neat- 
ness and elegance of the sanctuary could 
not atone. «The judgment at this time in- 
flicted was attended with such propriety in 
its direction, that the priests. and magicians 
perceived immediately from what hand it 
came. The two preceding plagues had been 
antecedently mentioned to Pharaoh: and no- 
tice was given concerning the hand, that 
would inflict them. But of this third plague 
there was no warning afforded: yet the appli- 
cation was too plain to be mistaken: and the 
magicians said immediately---this 7s the’ finger 


of God. 


Such is the history of this judgment, and 
of the consequences, which ensued. But as 


* An Hebrew term, as well as an Egyptian; by which 
was signified the power of God. Our Saviour says,—Jf I 
with the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt the Magda of 
God is come upon you. Luke, c. 11.-v. 20. 

Ooras egya tov daxtvrwr ce. Psalm, 8. v. 4. 
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some have raised doubts about the means 
which were used; and have thought, that.a 
different object was employed, it is necessary 
to proceed somewnat farther upon the subject, 
in order to obviate their notions: for upon 
this article the propriety of the miracle de- 
pends, 


Of the Cinnim or Comm “nS 9) Lice, and of the 
diferent Interpretations mistakenly given : 
Exodus vu. 16. 


The uncertain ty above mentioned has arisen 
frorn the Greek version, where the original 
word cinnim or conim, pediculi, is rendered 
cxuweg; Which seems to be a term not very 
common, and of a different signification. 
This insect, the cz), or zp, has been vari- 
ously described by the writers, who have 
_ treated of it: though they all suppose it to have 
been a species of fly. The best judges about 
a Greek word are the Grecians: and among 
them ' Theophrastus: and he speaks of it as 
a fly or gnat, which hurt che vines and fig-trees. 

But the plague in Egypt was upon man 
and beast: therefore no such species of gnat 
could be alluded to in this history. Besides, 


" Hist. Plant. 1, 4. :¢,°17. 
E 
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if it were a winged and a stinging insect, as 
Jerome, * Origen, and others have supposed, 
the plague of * flies is unduly anticipated: and 
the next miracle will be only a repetition of 
the former: for the very next is the plague 
of flies. ence ? Bochart very truly says--- 
Sed Greeci czvaov Nomine quicquid intellexe- 
rint, hebreeo nomine, 5°33, puto pediculos po- 
tius, quam. culices, significari.---Mihi occurrit 
nulla ratio, cur culices dicantur cinnim ; sed 
pediculis hoc nomen vel maxime conventt. 
Taylor, Buxtorf, and le Clerc agree with Bo- 
chart; and interpret the word in the same 
sense, Qbeiges, sive pedicuh, fice. 

4 Bochart farther observes, that from the 
Hebrew cinnim, or conim, came the Greek 
words xivieey aNd xondec, Which signify nits, and 
small fice. From the derivative, therefore, 
the sense of the original may be known. 
3 Hesychius accordingly explains zwna by 
pance Qbsrcie, small lice. And the same in- 


© Homilia Tertia in Exodum. 

4 Exodus, viii. 20. 

3 Bochart. Hierozii. Pars Poster. liv. p. 574. See the 
whole Treatise de Pediculis. 

4 Ibid. .p. 57.5. 

5 Tt is rendered xixna ; but is corrected by the learned 
Bruno. See Hesych. Alberti. p. 257, n. 10. 
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sects are described in their first state by  Di- 
oscorides under the name of xodeg. He in- 
forms us, Perens Hb LOVIOLS Doesees LLENITE TEeI- 
Kerodern xedeoc, that the wood of Cedar, anointed 
with honey, kills both hice and nits. 

Josephus, as an Hebrew, must be an unex- 
ceptionable judge in the case before us: and 
he could not but know the general opinion of 
the Jews in his time. In describing the Mo- 
saic account of this plague he says---* DO eseon 
ros Asporrioss c&yvbnocy aneroov ts tAnbos. There 
came forth all over the Egyptians an immense 
quantity of lice. As the word occurs often 
among the Hebrew commentators, it is by 
them uniformly interpreted in the same sense, 
as in Josephus, and they must have been the 
best judges of a word in their own language. 
We cannot, therefore, have better authority 
to countenance this interpretation. 3 Bochart 
accordingly tells us---idem sequuntur Chaldzei, 
Jonathan, Onkelos, Syrus, Samaritanus, &c. 
---Hebrei omnes, nullo excepto. After these 
proofs we cannot, I think, doubt about the 
purport of the word. 


* In Libro de Melle. See Bochart above. 
* Antiq. Jud. 1. 2. p. 109. Flavercamp. 
3 Bochart above. 
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The disorder with which the Egyptians 
were afilicted, was odious, and detestable in 
tts nature; as being in general the conse- 
quence of filth, and animal corruption ; which 
of all things they abominated most. This — 
perhaps was the reason, why the authors of 
the Greek version, the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria, gave another name to these ver- 
mine, that they might not be guilty of any of- 
fence to the natives. For they Wrote under 
the eyes of the Ptolemies: and their transla- 
tion could be no secret to the priests of the 
country. These were men of power, and in- 
fluence, who held their ancestors in great ve- 
neration. Jt might therefore have brought 
much evil upon the Jews of Alexandria, as 
well as of other parts; and no small odium 
upon their sacred Pentateuch; if there had 
been published to the world, that the whole 
body of the most sacred order in Egypt, had 
once swarmed with these detestable vermine. 
This, I imagine, was the reason for suppress- 
ing the truth; and giving a different turn to 
the history. The priests might look upon the 
pollution of their river, and the introduction 
of frogs, with all the subsequent plagues, as 
great calamities. But the tradition about Lice, 
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if divulged, would have been an everlasting 
‘ disgrace to their calling: an affront to the 
whole body of the priesthood, as well as to 
the nation in general; and never to be for- 
given. But waving this, we may from the 
evidence above be assured, that by cinnim 
were meant those noisome vermine, called by 
the Greeks dees, and pediculi by the Ro- 
mans ; and in the English version, Lice. 


* Josephus speaks of Pharaoh, as dreading the disgrace 


anoas 6 ops Toy oAsigoy %3 Aas, HOE THY Hho wuTYAY THs eae aine. 


OF THE 


RisA CUES IO EG ePT. 


PARTE. SEGOND, 


THE FOURTH PLAGUE «= 
Kuvoputet, OF FLIES. 


Exod. Ch. vin. Ver. 90. | And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning, and 
stand before Pharaoh; lo, he cometh forth to the 
water; and say unto him, Thus saith the Lord, 
Let my people go, that they may serve me: 

V: 21. Else, if thou wilt not let my people 
£0, behold, I will send swarms of flies upon thee, 
and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, and 
into thy houses: and the houses of the Egyptians 
shall be full of swarms of flies, and also the 
ground, whereon they are. 

V.22. And I will sever in that day the 
land of Goshen, in which my people dwell, that 
no swarms of fites shall be there; to the end thou 


O09 
mayest know, that I am the Lord in the midst of 
the earth. 

V.23. And I will put a division between 
my people, and thy people: to-morrow shall the 
sign be. 

V.24. And the Lord did so: and there 
came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of 
Pharaoh, and into his servants houses, and into 
all the land of Egypt: the land was corrupted by 
reason of the swarm of flies. 


We find, that Moses was ordered to accost 
Pharaoh, and to disclose to him the will of 
God, at the time, when he was taking his | 
morning walk upon the banks of the Nile. 
It was probably a season of customary adora- 
tion; when the prince of the country shewed 
his reverence to the stream, which was esteem- | 
ed so beneficial and sacred. ‘The judgment 
to be denounced was a plague of flies: and of 
the same species, according to Bochart, as 
was stiled by the Romans Musca Canina, and 
bythe Grecians * Kyyouue. They were brought 


* Whether the term >y denotes absolutely a distinct spe- 
cies of fly, or swarms of all sorts, may be difficult to deter- 
mine. The Seventy express it cvvepevi. 
xvyouvicv. Exod. 8. v. 21. 


10s, ey eZamrosshaw emi ot 


De Terra Gosen—ovx esas exes 4 nuyoseuie, Ve. 22, 
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all over the land in vast numbers; and seem 
to have been not only formidable for their 
swarms, but for the ’ painfulness of their stings, 
as well as of their bite, which was intolerable. 
There is reason to think, that the Egyptians 
had particular deities to remedy stated evils ; 
as we may infer from the nations, who came 
from them. They were similar to the Seos 
amor eorcLtoss and Diu Averrunci, of Greece and 
Rome: and their department was to ward off 
those ‘natural evils to which their votaries 
were liable. The province allotted to several 
deities was particularly to drive away flies. I 
have shewn that many of the Grecian states 
consisted of colonies from Egypt; and we read 
of Jupiter [AVILYCOSs [LULOL000Cs KTOLVIOCs all titles 
conferred upon this deity from a supposition 
of his clearing his temples from these insects. 
He was worshipped under this character at 


Eras, xces nate uvvoyvice. Psalm 104. v. 3). 

Efamesesrey er curs KVIOMUEAY, “obs noredarysy CUEBS « Psalm 
T7.Vs AS 

The Valen renders it—Omne genus muscarum. Aauita 
—rapyeviar, The like is to be found in the Syriac and Sa- 
maritan.—Cyniphen omnis generis: & omne genus mus- 
carum, according to the Latin translation. 

* Ong xv yag angiooy vob mniwy crexres Onyuo. Sapient. Li. 


bere c. Llosa. o. 
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‘ Elis; as Hercules was at Rome. The Arcadi- 
ans also sacrificed to the hero “ Myiagrus, 
from whence we may infer thatthe worship was 
very ancient. The like obtained at Cyrene, 
where the deity was stiled Achor, as we learn 
from Pliny.---? Cyrenaici Achorem deum Gn- 
vocant) muscarum muititudine pestilentiam 
adferente; que protinus intereunt, postquam 
litatum est deo. From the supposed influence 
of the presiding deity many temples were said 
to have been free from this inconvenience. 
Thus we are told by * Apollonius Dyscolus, 
that there were no flies seen in the temple of 
Venus at Paphos; and the altar of Hercules 
in the Forum * Boarium at Rome was said to 
have had the same immunity. The like is 
mentioned of the altar of Jupiter at * Olym-— 
pia: and of another at Aliphera in Arcadra ; 
likewise at other places, 


; Armonia Ave bveciy HaAsios, Payeceios Og Amopvia ‘Heoxres, Cle- 
mens. Protrept..p. 33. See also Pausan. |. 5. p. 410. 

“yp ausale yea. p. 653. Ev ravty ry wuvnyuess Muimyen meo- 
buscriv, emsuyopegvos 

37. 10. c. 26. Salmasius would alter this—see Exerci- 
tat. Plin. p. 10. See also Pliny, |. 29. c. 6. 

4 See Rerum Mirabil. Scriptores by Meursius. c. 7. p. 14, 

5 Nam divinitus illo neque canibus neque muscis ingressus 


noob eminceAymeyos Tov Mutaryeoy. 


est. Solinus, |. 1. p. 2. 
© Pausan. 1. 5. p. 410. 
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Of Flies held sacred. 


But this was not all. These insects, how- 
ever incredible it may appear, were in many 
places worshipped. This reverence seems to 
have been sometimes shewn, to prevent their 
being troublesome, at other times, because 
they were esteemed sacred to the deity, Elian 
accordingly tells us, that at Actium, where 
stood the temple of Apollo, they sacrificed in 
his time an ox to these objects—" fuse: xy 
vais wei. Clemens also mentions ? Azoa- 
Awvos rs Axriz ro iegov, and speaks of the same 
custom. The same is mentioned by Anti- 
phanes the comedian in Athenzus, as being 
practised at Olympia in Elis. 


. Orvnriaos Pact raig Museesg wrosewv 


Bays roug ¢ azdryrove TOOMATALOTTENY THVTAYS. 


Fle seems to have introduced a person in his — 
play, who is speaking in favour of Umbre and 
parasites: and thinks, that they are a success- 
ful body. He compares them to the flies at 


* Elian de Animal. 1. 11. ¢.'8. p. 613. 
® Cohort. p. 34. 1. 24. 
+L. 1. p. 5. See Casaubon’s Notes, p. 17. 
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*Olympia,—zo whom, says he, the people sacrifice 
an ox: and they always claim the first” share, 
though they are never invited. 


The worship of ACHOR, and ACORON, the 
God-fly; called also ZEBUB. 


Nor did they only shew an idolatrous regard 
to flies in general. There was a deity stiled 
Deus Musca, who was particularly worshipped 
under the characteristic of a fly. The god 
Achor of Cyrene, of whom we before made 
mention, seems to have been of this denomi- 
nation: and it is probable, that the word 
Achor denoted a fy: or had some relation to 
it. This may be inferred from the city Aca- 
ron or Accoron, which we mistakenly render 
Ekron : where the same insect was supposed 
to be worshipped by the name of 3°31, Zedud, 
a fly. We generally join it to the word Baal, 
and represent the deity as the Lord of bhes in 


“ Whether the author means Oruperiaicsy COP TONS or OAug- 
mitios eevicets, May not be certain: but I should think the lat- 
ter to be the truth. /Blian mentions—pos Mica 1 11. 
c. 8. p. 615. 

* There seems to be a double meaning: and the words 
may signify, that those, who are not invited, are foremost, and 
fare best—from MT OKOMTEY, bene succedere. 
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the plural. But to my apprehension it was 
not so. And here it is proper to remedy a 
mistake, into which we are led by our version, 
concerning Ahaziah, who is supposed to have 
enquired of Baal-zebub at the place above 
mentioned. The fly was probably worship- 
ped at © Ekron: and the god was called Baal- 
zebub. But neither that place, nor the deity 
of the place, are referred to in that passage 
about Ahaziah, where they are supposed to 
be found. The history alluded to is in the 
first chapter of the second book of Kings; 
where it is said that---Ahaziah (the son of 
Ahab) fell down through i a lattice in his upper 
chamber, that was in Samaria, and was sick: 

and he sent messengers, and said unto them, Go 
enquire of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether 
I shall recover of this disease. ch.i. v. 2. So 
it stands in our translation: and the Vulgate 
is nearly to the same purport. Ite, consulite 
Baalzebub deum Accaron. This Baalzebub 
by our commentators is rendered the God of 
Flies; and they suppose the Ekron in Phili- 


* A Baal-zebub heeresin format Philastrius musce—Ac- 
caronitarum ; qui (ut verba ejus sunt) muscam colunt in civie 
tate Accaron dictd. _ Selden de Diis Syris, p. 228. All these 
evidences shew manifestly, that the fly was worshipped. 
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stim to be the city here mentioned ; and the 
place, to which the messengers were sent. 
But our most early version, the Septuagint, 
expresses the term Zebub, in the singular, 
@cov Muiay; distinct from the title Baal. And 
at the same time it makes Accaron, instead of 
a place, to be the proper name of the deity, 
the Deus Musca, or Fly-God---eri@nrncure ev 
co Bawa (1. €. ev rw beea Band) Muay Ocov Ax- 
zoey. Go, and inquire in the temple of Baal of 
the Fly-God Accaron. ‘Vhis occurs three times 
in the same chapter: and these passages all 
shew that, according to the early interpretation 
of the Jews in Egypt, the person, to whom 
the messengers were sent by Ahaziah was » 
Baal, Deus Musca, the deity stiled Accaron,. 
the Fly. Gregory Nazianzen, among other 
writers, alludes to this passage, when he says, 
that the people, shall no more put their trust 
in idols, * x#d¢ Cnrncouss Mosav Ocoy Annona, 
nor seek, or inquire of, the Fly-God Accaron. ‘The 
like occurs in Josephus, where he is giving 
the same history of Ahaziah, as has been ai- 
forded above. He says, that the king, after 


. 2 
his fall--- “vorgcavra rember meos tov Linnaour 


* Contra Julianum, 1. 2. p. 102. edit. Etonens. 
* Antig. 1. 9. ¢. 2. p. 474. If there had been any refer- 


og 


Ocoy Musar, vero yao qv ovome tw Sews---being all, 
sent to inquire of Accaron, the God-Fly: for that 
( Accaron) was the name of the deity. It seems, 
I think, plain, that these writers did not ima- 
gine the term Accaron related to a place, the 
same which we stile Ekron; but to a deity, 
worshipped by that name under the symbol 
ofa fly. As to Josephus it is manifest past 
contradiction, that he speaks determinately of 
the term Axzogw», as the proper name of the 
deity. On this account we may be assured, 
that the reading in the next page is faulty, 
where it is made to refer to a place Ekron and 
its inhabitants---ze0¢ 6 TOD Axnnacavirav exeumes 


It should be---xeo¢ a) 


THO avTS ruvbavonevos. 
Annegay eremres, THE “UTS ruvdeevomevos. DP. 475. 
Fou sent to Accaron, (the God) to inguire of 
him, not to the people of Accaron, or Ekron, in 
Palestine. The ellipsis, as the passage now 


stands, is too bold: and by no means warrant- 
able. 


ence to a place he would have used the word with the Greek 
inflexion eos Qtov Muscey Axxagaves, as his custom is in other 


places. 


Aexorrts AXKOLWYVOS , mem bE 47 04 WOMWS Axncteayos. Antig. ]. vi. 
c. l and 2. p. 312, 315. 
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The true Place ascertained. 


It may be asked, If the message were not 
sent to Ekron, or Accaron, in the southern 
part of Judah, to what place was it directed? | 
I answer to Baal of the Tyrians and Sidonians, 
whose temple and oracle seem to have been 
about this time famous. The worship of this 
deity had been introduced into the kingdom 
of Israel by Ahab, the father of this very 
prince, with whom we have been so much 
concerned. 

1 Kings, ch. xvi. ver. 30. And Ahab the 
son of Omri did evil in the sight of the Lord above 
all that were before him. — 

V. 31. And it cameto pass—that he took to 
wife Jezebel the daughter of Ethbaal king of the 
Lidonians ; and went and served Baal, and wor- 
shipped him. 

V. 32. And he reared oF an altar for Baal 
in the house of Baal, which he had built in Sama- 
ra. 

Hence we find it intimated, that Ahab had 
visited the shrine and altar of this deity at 
Tyre or Sidon, and when he married a prin- 
cess of that country, he introduced these fo- 
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reign rites into his own kingdom ; and raised 
an house and altar to Baal in Samaria. But 
the priests were all slain by " Elijah; and the 
temple consequently deserted: and probably 
for atime ruined. When therefore Ahaziah, 
the son of Ahab, who resided in Samaria, 
wanted to know about his recovery: he sent. 
messengers to inguire, not of Baalzebub the 
God of Ekron: but of Baal, Ocoyv Muar, the Fly- 
God, called Accaron; whose temple will be 
found to have been at Tyre. To this inter- 
pretation the authors of the Greek version 
bear witness. Kaus areoresrey AVYYEASS, HKt CITE 


_ B00$ UUTSSs Osure nee emICnTnCare sy Tw Bana Ge Gi 
sv tw been Baar) Muay Jeov Axxaour, es Cycopces 
sx ong aoowrtias. And he sent messengers, and 
said unto them, Go, and inquire, in the temple of 
Baal, of the Fly-God Accaron, if I shall recover 
of my infirmity. ‘The angel of the Lord gave 
immediate directions to Eljah to go and meet 
these messengers, and to say unto them—Ey 
TOC TO. ey esvous EOv GY Tooannr DinEIS mopevecde eTin 
Cyrnoas ev tw Baad Muicv Gear Annagar. Ls it, 
because there is no God in Israel, that ye go to 
inquire in the house of Baal of the Fly-God Ac- 
caron 2 \t is repeated in the sixth verse.—E: 


* 1 Kings ch. xviii. v. 40. 
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werpa To ton eves Jeov ev Lopagr ov ropeun ersOntn= 
cous ev ry Baowr Muse Sov Axeaowv. The same 
occurs, v.16. We have seen that Josephus 
accords with the authors of the Greck ver- 
sion; as does Gregory Nazianzen: and from 
them we may infer that Accaron was the 
name of the Deus Musca, who was worship- 
ped in the temple of Baal at Tyre; and that 
Ahab was the first recorded, who applied to ” 
this oracle, when he fetched his idolatrous wife 
from that part of the world. From hence I 
should think, as I have before urged, that there 
was not in this passage any reference to the 
city Ekron in the tribe of Dan: but to a tem- 
ple and deity belonging to the king of the 
Tyrians and Sidonians. Josephus says ex- 
.pressly of the God introduced at Samaria— 
*"Ovros 0 Bawa Tugiay nv S205. This Baal was 
a deity of the Tyrians. The original, as it 
stands now expresses it differently. %ys3 w= 
Py MVR a7: by which is signitied the God of 
Ekron, or Accaron. But we have seen that the 
ily was certainly worshipped under the name 


* Ant. |. ix. c. 6. p. 489. There was no city Accaron, 
nor people called Accaronitz, in Lyre or Sidon; from whence 
we may be assured, that the name could not relate to a place, 
or people: but to a deity of the former city. 


1} 
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of Achor:»and Josephus plainly intimates, 
that " Accaron in the passage before us was 
not the name of a place, buta deity, the @<o¢ 
Mua, or * Fly-God: and that his temple was 
at Tyre. The authors of the Greek version 
seem to give the same interpretation : and we 
may determine-their meaning by the autho- 
rity of those who copied from them. Such 
was Zonaras, who speaks of this deity in the 
feminine---> Noonras d¢ xeos tay Annnear, Seor 
pvias evopuomern, exeurper. If the meaning of 
a passage can be at all ascertained by the col- 
location of the terms, of which it is composed, | 
the interpretation is as follows.---Upon <dha- 
ziah’s being ill he sent to the goddess Accaron, 
which was stiled the Fly Deity. ‘This is cer- 


* There was no Accaronite acre, nor any place stiled Ek- 
ron, or Accaron. 
. * The deity in the original is stiled Baal: and Baal-zebub : 
and agreeably to this Josephus tells us—'O 0: Stos Aywes Baar 
exeneizo. The God of Ahab (and we may presume, of his son, 
Ahaziah) was named Baal. He adds—Oures 0 Bawa Tvgsay 
nv Seo5. - Axaes de ra mevcem Cu Anpeeros xaerracbes Lboccaexr Tugiay 
ovre Caciher ‘nee Eideviov vecoy ve wuTe xoTecKevErEy Ey Doepeceperee, ae 
ReoPures emeouge. |. ix, C. Vie p. 448. This Baal was a Ty- 
rian deity: to avhom Ahab, out of regard to Ithobaal his wife's 
father, king both of the Tyrians and Sidonians, had raised a tem- 
ple in Samaria and appointed priests. 
3 Zonaras Annal. J. 2. p. 96. 
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tainly the meaning of Syncellus also: who 
says, that Elijah upbraided the king---" veesyrs, 
HOE YONT LOY HTOSELARITH AaCesw ey 4 EOWAse ura 
Axzagwr---who was ill, and sent for oracular in= 
telligence to the temple of the Fly Acaron. 


A more determinate Proof. 


The whole, I think, may be most satisfac- 
torily determined by the command given to 
the prophet Elijah. We find, that king Aha- 
ziah had sent his messengers from Samaria. 
Upon this, the angel of the Lord said to Elijah 
the Tishbite: Go up to meet the messengers of 
Ahaziah, king of Samaria. This is rendered 
by the Seventy---devgo ess ovvevrgcw. Now Eli+ 
jah was not only of the kingdom of Israel ; 
but more particularly of * Thisba, a city of 
Galilee, in the tribe of Naphthali; where he 


* p. 190. 

Instead of adwase I should read sdwases 

3 It was sometimes expressed Thesba. 

Orcba, obey n» Hates o Osobrrns. Eusebii Onomasticon. 

Jerome supposes Elijah to have been born there. 

Thesba, unde ortus est Elias propheta Thesbites. Hei- 
ronymus de locis sacris, p. 238. 

Thesba, urbs Galilee in regione tribus Naphtali. Relandi 
Palestina, v. 2. p. 1035. 

Bg 
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resided: though he is also said to have lived 
sometimes among the inhabitants of * Gilead. 
But both Thisba, and the region of Gilead, 
were far removed from Samaria; and much 
farther from Ekron. Thisba lay to the north, 
and * Gilead to the north-east of this city of 
the Philistines. How could the prophet be 
sent to meet the messengers, if they were gone 
to the south and south-west in a direction from 
him? For this was the case, if they went to 
Ekron towards the extremity of Judah. But 
if they were sent to Tyre; they were every 
step advancing towards him; and he could 
easily go up and meet them. ‘This was there- 
fore the city, to which they were sent: and 
the deity was the Fly-God Acaron, as Jose- 
phus and others have assured us. ‘There was 
not a place from Dan to Samaria, from which 
the prophet could have set out, and contront- 


* Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, 
1 Kings, c. 17. v. 1. He was by relation or birth of Gilead; 
but lived at Thisbe : hence he 1s stiled in the versions—ex 
advenis, & ex inquilinis, Galaaditicis. 
_ # Gilead seems to have been the whole tract of country 
beyond Jordan quite up to Dan. See Deut. c. 34. v. 3. It 
lay for the most part to the east and north-east of Judah, 
and the land of Israel: and was at a great distance from 
Samaria. Ramoth Gilead was about thirty miles to the east. 
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ed the messengers, had they been sent to the 
land of the Philestim. 

From hence it is manifest, that Josephus, 
and the authors above mentioned, instead of 
‘Mo, zhe God of Acaron, as it stands now in 
the original, read universally 9%, the God Aca- 
ron. And this reading seems to be past con- 
_ tradiction ascertained from the context, and 
from the history given of the deity. The dil- 
ference consists only in a small final letter ; 
which may easily have been added; and may 
as easily upon these authorities be set aside. 
Some manuscripts are mentioned by Dr Ken- 
nicott; in which it is not found. We have 
seen, that the context proves the reading re- 
commended to be true: and we have the con- 
currence of the Greek version, and of many 
learned writers, for a farther confirmation. 


* 


Frequent Prohibitions against this Worship. 


We have sufficiently shewn, that in many 
parts of the world flies were reverenced ; and 
that there were sacrifices offered to them. 
Moreover, that there was a deity stiled Deus 
Musca, and Achoron ; who was worshipped 
under the semblance of a fly. This idolatry 
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originated in Egypt: from whence it was 
brought by the Caphtorim to Palestine: and 
by the Phenicians to Sidon, Tyre, and Byb- 
lus: and from these places it was carried into 
other regions of the world. The onginal 
river Accaron, called by the Greeks, Ayegans 
Acheron, was in Egypt. It lay to the west 
of Memphis ; and on the other side were the 
Acherusii campi, and Palus Acherusia, the 
same as Meris. Here likewise stood a city ' 
Achoris: where we may infer that the Fly 
Deity was worshipped: for we know, that 
among the people of this country almost every 
species of vermine was held sacred. They 


* Lucan has more than once introduced in his poem, a 
person of Memphis, who wasa priest, and named Achoreus.. 
—quos inter Achoreus, 


Jam placidus senio, fractusque modestior annis. 
Hunc genuit custos Nili crescentis in arva 
Memphis, vana sacris. 1. 8. v. 475. 
Ceesar is introduced as addressing him. 
summaque in sede jacentem 


‘Linigerum placidis compellat Achorea dictis. 

O! sacris deyote Senex. 1. 10. v. 174. 
He was probably a priest of the God Achor: and denomi- 
nated from his office. The temple of this deity I should imna- 
gine to have been at Achoris, a city near the lake Meeris. 
Axogis of Ptolemy, p. 121. mentioned by Sozomen, |. 6. 
c. 28. p. 257. and expressed Aywe. 
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shewed a reverence, as Sir John Marsham 
observes, not only to cats, and rats, and apes ; 
but to grubs and beetles,---volucribus, reptili- 
bus, aquatilibus, s. 9. p. 156. Among these 
were, as Lactantius tells us---culices et for- 
mice. Hence the children of Israel were in- 
joined by the Mosaic law to hold every thing 
of this sortin abhorrence. Therefore, says the 
lawgiver, take ye good heed unto yourselves----- 
lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven 
image, the similitude of any figure, the likeness of 
male or female. Deut. c. iv. v. 15,16. And 
he farther tells them, that this interdict did 
not merely extend to the larger and nobler 
animals, such as the steer, and the cow; to the 
crocodile of the river, or the stork in the hea- 
vens : but fo the likeness of any thing that creep~ 
eth on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is 
in the waters beneath the earth. v.18. Andin 
respect to their food they are told---every 
creeping thing, that creepeth upon the earth, shall 
be an abomination. v. 41. Or whosoever touch- 
eth any creeping thing, whereby he may be made 
unclean---the soul, that hath touched any such shall 
be unclean until even, and shall not eat of the holy 
things, unless he wash his flesh with water. 
Levit. c. xxii. v. 5,6. But notwithstanding 
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these prohibitions the children of Israel for- 
sook the law of the Lord: and the rites, which 
they adopted, consisted in this symbolical wor- 
ship, introduced from Egypt. They had pol- 
luted the house of God by painting these vile 
hieroglyphics upon the walls of the inner 
court ; the most sacred ofall. Hence Ezekiel 
says, that when he was brought there in vi- 
sion, he had a full sight of these abomina- 
tions.---So I went in, and saw and behold, every 
jorm of creeping things and abominable beasts, 
and all the idols of the house of Israel, pourtray- 
ed upon the wall round about. ch. viii. v.10. In 
all these accounts we have the idolatry of the 
Egyptians alluded to: and their worship of 
flies and insects particularly pointed out. 

If then such was the worship of this people ; 
nothing could be more striking and deter- 
minate, than the judgment brought upon 
them. They were punished by the very. 
things, which they revered: and though they 
boasted of spells and charms, yet they could 
not ward off the evil. They had, like the 
Grecians, gods, arsfixanor, ULTOTLOTEIOl, LTOMVIOS, 
who, they thought, could avert all mischief: 
and among these Isis Averrunca: but their 
power was ineffectual: and both the prince 
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and the people were obliged to acknowledge 
the inferiority of their own deities, by sueing 
through Moses to the God of Israel. Latreat 
for me, says Pharaoh. dad Moses went out 
from Pharaoh, and intreated the Lord. Exodus, 

c. viii. v. 30. | 
The reason, why the * cestrum, or cuno- 
myia, was thought sacred, arose probably from 
its being esteemed among many nations an 
instrument of vengeance in the hand of God, 
In the fable of Io this fly is sent to punish ? 
her; and to make her wander over the face 


‘It was expressed bythe Romans both cestrus and cestrum. 
CEstrum 
catur. Servius in Virg. Georg. 1. 3. v. 148. 

Naturalists in later times distinguished between the ossess, 


Grecum est, Latine asilus, vulgo tabanus vo- 


estrum; and the pals, the same as the cunomyia. How- 
ever the poets, and many other writers speak of one animal 
under both names. Atélian says, Toy peev pevmrce opeosoy Duvets 74 
LEAS ULI HYVORLVECL, 4. c. 51. p. 927. And they make the 


myops the same as the cestrum. 


Moar) s1d05 Levies 


Osseos xmrBusyos. Hesych.——Moay Moagouores TH xuvopeuice. 
Schol, in Odyss. zy. v. 299. In the Prometheus of 
féschylus the myops and cestrym are throughout used as sy- 
nonymous. 


See Bochart Hierozoic. v. 2. 1. iv. p. 547. 
? Hence she is made to say, 
——usgomAng syw 
Magiys QEIH: yay reo yus cAnuvopect. 
4Eschyl. Prometh. p. 32. Turneb. 
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of the earth. And when Bellerophon was 
supposed to have rashly mounted the winged 
horse ; and to have tried to pass to heaven, 
this fly was * sent, which by rendering the 
horse unruly, brought him soon to the earth. 
The like calamity happened to ? Ampelus, 
the favourite of Bacchus. He was by the 
same means thrown down to the ground from 
a sacred bull, and killed, through the jealousy 
of Selene. As it was supposed to be sent at 
the will of heaven, people metaphorically stil- 
ed any divine, and any extravagant impulse, an 
cestrum. Hence Orpheus, having been forced 
for a long time to be in a state of wandering, 
says that he was at last by means of his mother 
Calliope freed from that madness. 


Kes [48 BANTEINTTE HOLL ef OTTER ETUWOE 
Marae nuereen.— Orph. Argonaut, NW sled Adis 


The bite or puncture of this insect was terri-. 
ble: hence people’s fears increased their re- 
verence, especially when it was esteemed a 
messenger of the gods. © 


' Tov Acc BnViTKyTe ots eoy eGarsiy tw IWnyeow ebay tXMETELY Toy 
Beartgopovrmy. Schol. in Homerum,'l. 6. vy. 155. The story 
taken from Asclepiades, the tragedian. : | 


2 —— THOT Eoameminn SEAYVy 


Kos os weneae pouwrmree ceorcoey—Nonni Dionys. e Xi.p, 199. 
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The Miracle of the Fhes ascertained. 


The land of Egypt being annually overflow- 
ed was on that account pestered with swarms 
of flies. They were so troublesome, that the 
people, as ‘ Herodotus assures us, were in many 
places forced to lie on the tops of their houses, 
which were flat: where they were obliged to 
cover themselves with a network, called by 
Juvenal * Conopeum. This is described by 
the scholiast as—linum tenuissimis maculis 
nexum: a knitting together of line into very fine 
meshes. As the country abounded thus with 
these insects, the judgment which the people 
suffered might bethoughi to have been brought 
about by natural means. For both the soil 
and climate were adapted to the production 
of frogs, and flies, and other vermin: and they 
certainly did produce them in abundance. 
All this may be granted: and yet such is the. 
texture of the holy scriptures, and these great 
events were by divine appointment so circum- 
stanced, that the objection may be easily shewn 
to be idle: and that none of these evils could 

*L. 2. ¢. 95. p. 146. 


7 Ut testudineo tibi, Lentule, Conopeo. Sat. 6. v. 80. 
So called from Kas}, a gnat, or fly. 
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have been brought about in the ordinary 
course of things. Whoever considers the his- 
tory, as it is afforded us, will be obliged to de- 
termine, as the priests did, and say in every 
instance—this was the finger of God. In re- 
spect to the flies, they must have been brought 
upon the country miraculously on account of 
the time of year. . These insects breed chiefly 
in marshy places, when the waters decrease in 
summer, and autumn, and where moisture still 
abounds. Now this season in Egypt was in 
September and October, after the subsiding of 
the river. For the Nile began to rise in June, 
when the sun was in Cancer: but its increase 
was more apparent, in the next month, when 
the sun was in ' Leo: and about the end of 


* Incipit crescere luna nova, quecunque post solstitium 
est, sensim modiceque, sole Cancrum transeunte, abundan- 
tissime autem Leonem. Pliny, vol. 1. 1. 5. p. 256. 

Karigysras esy o NetaAos TAnOvov, c70 Teowtay THY Begsvemy coe came- 
VOS) Sms ExaToy yectoas meronorces Os & Tov cesbuov TeTEwy THY necegedy 
emir antexerat.—Herod. 1. 2. ¢c. 19. p. 112. A&gyptum Ni- 
lus irrigat, & cum tota estate obrutam oppletamque tenuit, 
cum recedit, mollitos atque oblimatos agras ad serendum re- 
linquit. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 52. p. 1230. 

As the chief increase of the Nile was, when the sun was 
passing through Leo; the Egyptians made the lion a type of 
an inundation, as we learn from Johannes Pierianus. He 
says that all effusion of water was specified by this charac- 
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August, and sometimes about the equinox, the 
river began to subside and the meadows to 
appear. * Cum autem sol per Cancri sidus 
coeperit vehi, augescens ad usque transitum 
ejus in Libram, diebusque centum sublatius 
fluens, minuitur postea, et equitabiles campos 
ostendit. They are the words of Marcellinus, 
who had been in that country: and he agrees 
with other writers. Theon the scholiast upon 
Aratus speaks nearly to the same purpose. 
Ta Tawds rovercs 6 NesAos, 06 sors xara Powoiss 
Oxrw€ois. The Nile stops, and subsides in the 
month Paophi, which answers to October among the 
Romans. Diodorus Siculus places the com- 
mencement of its decrease more truly at the 
autumnal equinox, as he does its first rising at 


teristic. And he adds, that from hence has been the custom 
of making the water, which proceeds from cisterns and other 
reservoirs, as well as spouts from the roofs.of buildings, 
come through the mouth of a lion.——Apud gentes omnes 
uno jam consensu receptum, ut canales, tubique et siphones 
qui aquam eructant per terebrata foramina in leonina capita 
ad id locis opportunis adsculpi solita, aquam immittant, qu 
inde ex leonis rectibus evomi, videatur. 1.1. ¢. 13. p. 9. See 
the whole, which is curious. 

See Marci Frid. Wendelini Admiranda Nili, c. 7. p. 55. 
—also Orus Apollo, c. 21. p. 37. 

* L, 22. p, 259, 
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the solstice. * T'n¢ TANCWTEWS THY LOYNY OTA Degivany 
TOOT OLB LEVOS ave eros Ped Ever TNS bon mEoLos 
rng peeborweswyc. It continued subsiding for a 
long time; but soon after the * equinox and 
during the month of October the ground began 
toappear; which, being covered with slime and 
mud, produced flies and all kinds of insects. 
These generated at that season in the swamps 
and moist places; particularly in the bodies 
of rats and mice and other animals, not (as 
the ancients thought) half formed; but half 
putrified: from whence they proceeded in 
swarms. The cestrum is well known to be 
generated from hence. * Ouorgov ex cay ev roig 
TOTAL MOG eTITAOVT OD Cosce gray amoyewerat. 1 be- 
lieve most of the tribes of gnats and flies arise 
from swamps and rivers. And bees, wasps, 
and hornets, which proceed from grubs in the 


ES hp. $2, 

* The time when the Nile is highest is about the middle of 
September. Pocock; p. 201. Soon after it began to sink. 
Strabo seems to make it for forty days in a state of equilibre 
during its greatest height; and then gradually to subside as 
it arose. 1. 17. p. 1137. 

3 Scholio in Apollon. 1. 1. vy. 1265. The Scholiast upon 
Homer speaks to the same purpose. ‘O oisgos acoyenaras tx 
Toy GY TOIs BWoTeLeols wrowyiwy Carcegseay TOV ewrimrcovtay THe LouTe duo. 
nos wrtisce megs ceevte eyweres, Lomeri Odyss. x v. 299,—— 
“Oss906 6 Asyoueyes noord, Ibid. v. 300, 
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eround, or else in hollow trees, never come 
forth till the weather is very warm. 

Now the children of Israel took their jour- 
ney from Egypt at a different time of the 
year. They set out after an interval of win- 
ter upon the fifteenth of the month Abib, 
which answers, according to our computation, 
to the first of April. Some of the plagues 
brought upon the Egyptians were doubiless 
in a series somewhat antecedent to this season. 
They were tenin number: consequently there 
were nine intervals between them: but of 
what duration each of these judgments were ; 
and what portion of time is to be allotted to 
each interval is uncertain. It is intimated, 
that there was a respite: and we are told, in 
the first instance, after the river had been 
turned to blood, that this respite amounted to 
a weck.---dnd seven days were fulfilled, after 
that the Lord had smitten the river. ch. vil. v. 
25. If then this were the portion of time in- 
clusive from one event to another (and I think, 
it could not have been less) we shall find, that 
the first wonder displayed must have happen- 
ed two months before the ultimate: and the 
three which succeeded, were proportionably 
antecedent. But the duration ‘of each judg- 
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ment must be likewise taken into the account: 
which however may be difficult to be ascer- 
tained. The death of the first-born, which 
was the last, could not have taken up many 
hours. All was well at even: and the cry 
was at midnight. The darkness: which pre- 
ceded lasted three days inclusive: and if we 
allow the same term for the other plagues 
one with another; the first operation must 
have happened near three months before the 
Exodus. We are in consequence of this car- 
ried back from the first of Apml to January 
and February for the times, when some, the 
first in order, of these judgments were brought 
about. But these were the * coldest months 
in Egypt; and the most ungenial of any: 
so that, as I have before said, none of those 
noxious animals brought upon the country, 
could have been produced at such a season in 
the natural * way. This must have been ap- 
parent not only to the Egyptians, but to the 
Israelites: for whose sakes these Judgments 
were displayed : and who must have seen the 


' The coldest time here is about the beginning of Febru- 


ary. Pocock, p. 195. 
4 Whether the flies came from wood, or from water, this 


was not the season for their swarming. 
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hand of God triumphing visibly. over the 
powers of darkness, For the season in which 
the frogs appeared, and these insects swarmed, 
was contrary to all experience. They used 
to be produced in Egypt at a different, and 
for the most part an opposite, time of the 
year: and before this season, they were either 
diminished, or extinct. As many authorities 
have been brought from ancient writers con- 
cerning Egypt, and its wonderful river, I 
will now apply to the evidence of a modern, 
that curious naturalist, Frederick Hasselquist, 
who will illustrate very much what 1 have 
been saying. ‘“ ' We went, (says he), on the 
*¢ 17th of September, on board one of the ves- 
“sels in the Nile.---The ground appeared 
“clothed with a charming verdure; a great 
“part sown with Turkey wheat; and some 
“parts, though but few, with lucern: the lat- 
“ter not being commonly sown, before the 
** water has entirely decreased.”” The water 
therefore had begun to subside ; and had en- 
tirely decreased upon those spots, where this 
grain was sown: and this was upon the 17th 
ot September. He saw a variety of birds, but 
none attracted his attention so much as the 
| iP. 85, 
G 
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crane, or ibis. ‘ A person, (says he), whe 
‘‘ has the least knowledge of nature’s cecono- 
‘my, may easily find the Creator had order- 
‘‘ed that bird to come in such numbers to 
“the marshy fields of Egypt at this time. 
‘“ Flere they find in great abundance their pro- 
“ per food from the number of frogs, which 
‘ cover the country, when the waters de- 
‘“¢ crease : and multiply extremely during the 
‘¢ time of the flood.---' The water in the chan- 
“nel at Cairo had on the 24th of September 
‘“‘ evidently decreased, &c.---Hlies were now 
‘“¢ seen in much greater numbers,.”’---Upon the 
19th (of October) we are told that the coun- 
try wasin full beauty, the water being in great 
measure drained from the fields: February 
or. Mechir seems to have been the wintry 
month. The 22d is mentioned by Hassel- 
quist * as very cold: at which time the trees 
lost their leaves ; but began to put forth new. 
Agreeably to this, Pocock says---“* The cold- 
“est time is about the beginning of Feb- 


TP, 94. 

He mentions gnats near Rosetta in June. The rice 
« fields, because they are constantly under water, occasion a 
<< swamp, fit for the support of these vermin; and in these 
s¢ they lay their eggs.” p. 54. 

cad abe RN 
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“ ruary.”’ p.195. In another place he men- 
tions February, when the weather is coldest. 
p» 96. - | 

It is indeed said by Hasselquist, that flies 
are always to be foundin Egypt. The same 
is observable in Great Britain: and we must 
necessarily expect to meet with them in a 
country above twenty degrees to the South. 
But still the time above mentioned, a * win- 
try month, was not the season for them to 
breed and swarm ; nor for frogs to multiply, 
and: to cover the whole land: to have been in 
such numbers, that when they died, they lay 
in heaps; so that the whole country was pol- 
luted with the stench. 

The change wrought in the waters of the 
Nile, when they were turned to blood, might 
in like manner by sceptics be imputed to 
a natural cause. It 1s certain that the stream 


* It has been said, that in Egypt the days are at all times 
warm: and the earth has a constant verdure. However, 
Pocock tells us, that—in winter nights and mornings are very 
cold, p. 195. There were seven days in particular, which 
the Arabians called—Berd il Agiuz, or the cold of the old hag. 
They begin about the 7th of February, and continue till the 
14th. ‘The mornings are then very cold, the sky cloudy : 
and the winds are commonly boisterous. Wansleb, p. 22. 
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has sometimes a ‘ red colour; and the same 
is said of the river * Adonis, near Biblus in 
Phenicia. But this appearance is always dur- 
ing violent inundations ; when the rivers, by 
the exuberance of their waters, wash away 
ocre, and other minerals, from the sides of their 
banks. This circumstance in Egypt never 
happens but in summer; when the Nile is 
rising ; at which times the waters are turbid. 
In Tybi, or January, the river is not only 
reduced to its channel; but is ? lower than 
in any of the preceding months, and particu- 
larly pure and wholesome. ‘The same is 
observable in Machir, or February, the month 
immediately following. This change there- 
fore mentioned by Moses, and its consequences, 
could not have been produced by any natural 
causes such as mineral tincture, and com- 
mon pollution: the séason of the year shews 
the contrary. | | 

The three first judgments brought upon the 
land were experienced by the Israelites as well 


' See Pocock, p. 199. The Nile red about June. Also 
p. 200. Ns ; 
* Maundrell, p. 34, 35. Lucian de Syria Dea, p. 880. 

S Bewyus roy yepoaves cmaved Ouererese tov (0 Nerds.) Herod. 
1,2. c. 19. p. 119. 
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as by the Egyptians. They were not so * 
grievous as those which succeeded. Yet they 
were sufficient to teach the inhabitants of Go- 
shen, that there was no illusion in these mighty 
operations: which perhaps they might have 
suspected, had they not seen and felt, and 
borne some share in the evil. On the other 
hand, Pharaoh and his servants, when they 
saw God’s people involved in the same cala- 
mities with themselves, might have fancied, 
that there was nothing particular in the judg- 
ments; and in consequence of it, not so dis- 
tinctly seen to whom they were directed, 


* How intolerable a plague flies can prove, may be known 
from places near lakes and pools, which have been on their 
account deserted, and rendered desolate. Such was the fate 
of Myuns in Ionia, Pausan. |. 7. p. 527. and of Atarne, 
ibid. The inhabitants were forced to quit these cities, not 
being able to stand the flies and gnats with which they were 
pestered. ‘Trajan was obliged to raise the siege of a city in 
Arabia, before which he had sat down, being driven away 
by the swarms of these insects. Dion Cassius, 1. 68. p. 1145. 
Lhe fly of Egypt seems to have been proverbial. Hence 
Isaiah says—The Lord shall hiss for the fly of Egypt, ch. vii. ver. 
18, Weare told by Moses—that the hornet drove out the 
Canaanite: by which we may infer, that before the coming 
of the Israelites several cities had been evacuated through the 
terror of this insect. Muay (or rather pevswy) wrubos overart Me- 
y/~eecs, Parnrrrns OE opaxes. Aélian de Animal, I. A sce 28, 
p. 641. 
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Hence the scope of Providence would have 
been defeated It therefore pleased God in 
the plague of flies, and in those which came 
after, to separate the land of his own people: 
and preserve them from these évils.-——* J eit? 
sever in that day the land of Goshen, in which my 
people dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be 
there; to the end thou mayest know that I am 
the Lord in the midst of the earth. And I will 
put a division between my people and thy people : 
to-morrow shall this sign be.--~Yhe Israelites 
having experienced the former evils must have 
been more intimately aflected with this im- 
munity, by which they were distinguished. 
And they must in consequence of it have been 
more ready to follow their great leader ; who 
was the immediate agent of Providence both 
to punish, and to preserve. 


“A 


' Exod. ¢. viii v. 22. ‘The land of Goshen was part of 
that nome, called afterwards Heliopolis, which had been de- 
serted by the shepherds, and lay vacant, when the children 
of Israel came mto Egypt. It was a tongue-like piece of 
land, where the Nile first divided ata place called Cercasora. 
Said, or Upper Egypt, lay above; and Mesre, or Lower 
Egypt, was in a line downward. Nothing but a miracle 
could have preserved this intermediate land from flies, which 
swarmed both aboye and below. ) 
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THE FIFTH PLACUE, 
MURRAIN OF .BEASTS. 


Exopus, Chap. 1x, 


Ver. 1. Then the Lord said unto Moses, Go 
in unto Pharaoh, and tell him, Thus saith the 
Lord God of the Hebrews, Let my people go, that 
they may serve me. | 

V.2. For if thou refuse to let them go, and 
wilt hold them still, ne 

V.3. Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon 
thy cattle which is in the field, upon the horses, 
upon the asses, upon the camels, upon the oxen, 
and upon the sheep: there shall be a very griev- 
ous murrain, 

~V- 4. And the Lord shall sever between the 
cattle of Israel, and the cattle of Egypt: and 
there shall nothing die of all that is the children’s 
of Israel, 

V.5. And the Lord appointed a set time, 
saying, To-morrow the Lord shall do this thing 
in the land. 

V.6. And the Lord did that thing on the 
morrow, and all the cattle of Egypt died: but of 
the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. 
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This judgment so precisely foretold, and so 
early carried into execution, must have had a 
great effect upon the minds of the Egyptians. | 
Aud when they found, that the catile of the 
Israclites were exempted from this evil, they 
could not but perceive the hand of God ma- 
nifest throughout the whole operation. In 
consequence of which they must have been 
more ready to let the Israelites go, and to 
assist them at their departure, as soon as the 
~ obdurate heart of their prince was finally soft- 
ened. It must likewise have rendered the Is- 
raelites more willing to depart, and to leave 
the gods.of the country ; to which they un- 
doubtedly had before an ‘ attachment. And 
here we may observe a particular scope and 
meaning in this calamity, if we consider it in 
regard to the Egyptians, which would not. 
have existed in respect to any other people. 
Tt is well known, that they held in idolatrous 
reverence the lion, wolf, dog, cat, ape, and 
goat. As they bordered upon Lybia they 
must have been visited by wild * beasts, all 


* See Ezekiel xx. 8. 

+ The tiger, dubber, or ahena, are still to be found: but 
not common. Pocock. Egypt. p. 207. Probably since the 
use of fire-arms they have been kept at a distance. 
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which they esteemed sacred. *Egoa d¢ Avyur- 
T0S 0(48 205 7 Aux "ey thor Snesmdng EOTl, THOE 
corre oOs aruvra tea vevousoros. Llerod. |. Q. 
c. 64. p. 134. Porphyry likewise tells us--- 


6g Seowosscey mapenaboy TOY Cuov. p- 372. 


obey xos 0 Aco wo Neos Senoxeveras. 1b. p. 373. 


ETH TOUTHA 41 BHVTA TH Cua---ceCecty. p- 
374. They admitted every animal as a repre- 
sentative of their gods. ——Hence the hon is by 
them worshipped as a deity——-—and together 
with these specified they worship every living 
creature. Wlence Virgil very truly mentions 


Latrator Anubis 
Omnigentimque deim monstra, 


Lucian, accordingly, with much wit ridicules 
the inconsistency of their worship, by shewing 
how little any temple among them correspond- 
ed with the object which it contained,--- 
4 Kanes yoe avrog pey O VEWS, KOAALTTOS TE xO 
fubyloros, Aibose FOS TOAVTEAECLY NTUNILEVOSs HOLE 
VENT HOb yeapeis Oinvbiowevoc, eyooy Og nv Carns 
“roy Stor, 9 wibnxos soviys 4 UEses 7 TCHYOSs 7 Ab). COS, 
In Egypt the temple itse/fis found to be beauti- 
ful, and ample inits dimensions: built with choice 


* So I should read, as the context seems to require, in- 
stead of ov. 


> Esxoves, v. 2. p- 12. See also @swy Exxanoia, V. 2. p. 956. 
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stones: and ornamented with gilding and hiero- 
slyphics. But if you pry within to find out the 
god, you meet with a monkey, or-a crane: or else 
a goat, or acat. But they had. gods, which 
were held in still greater reverence than these. 
Such were the ox or steer: the cow and heifer: 
and the ram. Among, these the Apis and 
Mnevis are well known: the former of which 
was a sacred bull adored at Memphis ; as the 
latter was at Heliopolis. There was also a 
cow or heifer, which had the like honours at 
Momemphis. Nor were these only the places, 
where this custom prevailed : it seems to have 
been adopted in some degree in most of the 
Egyptian nomes, Ey de rw Acara, as eb nurs, 
TOIS LGy aeons ToIg OF Onreia Ces resPeras. They 
are the words of ‘ Strabo, who tells us that 
both in the region of Delta and in the coun- 
try above, steers and heifers were maintained 
in the temples: and he adds, that these were 
only held sacred, and not adored: whereas 
the Apis and Mnevis were really esteemed 
gods, and had divine honours. paid to them. 
The like were shewn to the cow or heifer at 
*Momemphis; and to the ram at Thebes, and 


+ Taine 1B 
* @nasc. Cx iege. ibid. The cow and the heifer were uni- 


versally esteemed sacred : and though the males were look- 
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in the temple of Ammon. To these may be 
added the goat at Mendes ; though perhaps not 
so celebrated as the others. This judgment 
therefore displayed upon the kine of Egypt was 
very significant im its execution and purport. 
for when the distemper spread irresistibly over 
the country, the Egyptians not only suffered 
a severe loss; but what was of far greater 
consequence, they saw the representative of 
their deities; and their deities themselves sink 
before the God of the Hebrews. They thought, 
that the soul of Osiris was uniformly resident 
in the body of the bull Apis.---" Tereurqravros 


2 
Osieidos tig Tero» (ravgor) won wertecry, xe 


ed upon with reverence, yet not in the same degree as the © 
females. Tess d¢ xs ces series Te EmaPe cevecs yoperCeoeve Herod. 


Zee. $8.. Pp. lala Tes mev ovy xabcgous Cus t¥s seotvas, neti 
Tes moryss ot muvtes Asvyumrios busct, Tas O€ Onrceces ov eQu skase Ovssy. 
wre iges sive tag Tous, Ibid. 1. Q.1c, 41. p. 123. 

Of Apis'see Herod}, 1.-2.-¢: 131. -p.: 166.1. 3:cn27, 28. 
p. 208. 

* Diodorus, l. 1. p. 76. 8. 

"Qs evoeov nove wen vopesC gay TUS Oasgios Luxus tov Axi. 
Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. 362. D. 

7 Sometimes he is stiled ocyess- So Herodotus speaks of 
him—zo pornos 0 Amis KOA GOMLEVOS. Herod. 1. 3..c. 28. p- 208. 
Sometimes Bss. Bes Amis, 6s ecw 6 avres Ociess. Strabo, 1. 17. 


p- 1160. See P. Mela, 1. 1. c. 9. p. 59. concerning this 
deity. 
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oie raure Olorergs eyes re vey ae 2.7. a. A! 
notion, not unlike that concerning the Deli * 
Lama in Eluth, Tangut, and Thebet; But — 
Osiris had no power to save his brute repre- 
sentatives. Both the Apis and Mnevis were 
carried off by the same malady, which swept 
away all the herds of deities, those Dii ster- 
corel, who lived on grass and hay. There is 
reason to think, that both the camel, and * 
ass, were held in some degree sacred; who 
were involved in the same calamity. Hence 
it is said by the sacred writer---uwpon their * gods 
also the Lord executed judgment, Numb. xxxiil. 
4. See Exod. xi. 19. 

These events, we may well imagine, had a 
happy influence upon the minds of the Is- 
raclites: to whom the worship of the Egyp- 
tians must at this time have appeared in a 
most contemptible light, and their gods des- 


* Some say, that this very custom of worshipping a deified 
man, prevailed in Egypt.——Arbgwaoy oieeciy, nate Ayebsy KWULGYs 
ev 4 Heeb TETO bverect, nae ext toy Gamay THe segecce HUNT, Porphyry 
megs amoy, 1. 4. p. 374, 

* The Aselli made a part of the ancient sphere. 

3 In consequence of this, when the history is told to Je- 
thro, he very truly says: Now I know that the Lord is greater 
than all gods; for in the thing wherein Mey dealt proualy, he was 
above them. Exod. xviii. 11, 
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picable. Their separation too, and exemption 
during the time of these evils, must have had 
still greater weight. It rendered them more 
_ ready to quit a people, from whom they were 
in so salutary a manner distinguished ; and to 
embrace a better, and more rational religion, 
_ whenever it should be offered. 


THE SIXTH PLAGUE. 


OF BOILS AND BLAINS, 


Ch, ix. ver. 8. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, and unto Aaron, Take to you handfuls of ashes 
of the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle it towards 
the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh: 

V.9. And it shall become small dust in all 
the land of Egypt, and shall be a boil breaking 
Sorth with blains, upon man, and upon beast. 

V.10. And they took ashes of the furnace, 
and stood before Pharaoh ; and Moses sprinkled 
it up toward heaven: and it became a’ boil 
breaking forth with blains, upon man, and eee 
beast. 


Vii. And the magicians could not stand be- 


* “Edun Paveriaes. Sept. 


O4: 


fore Moses, because of the boil: for the boil was 
upou the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians. 


This plague, like those, which preceded, 
was particularly well calculated to confound 
the Egyptians, and to confirm the faith of the 
Israelites. . For as the latter are not said to 
have been involved in the calamity, we may 
fairly infer, that they were exempted from it. 
This immunity therefore must have increased 
their confidence in the God of their fathers, 
and in his servant Moses. This instance like- 
wise of divine punishment was of such a na- 
ture, as particularly shewed the baseness and 
imbecillity of the Egyptian deities, who could 
neither ward off the evil, when impending ; 
nor afford any alleviation, when it was brought 
on. Yet the Egyptians had many gods, and 
those of high rank, who were supposed to 
preside over pharmacy and medicine: and to 
these the people looked up with great confi- 
dence, 1n all those pains and maladies to which 
the human frame is liable. Among these dei- 
ties Esculapius was held in particular honour 
for his skill in this sciénce. ‘ A‘sculapius 
deus medicine et medicorum. He was sup- 


* Albricus Philos. p. 928. 
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posed by many to have been originally a mor- 
tal, and to have first found out the art; and 
to have taught it in Egypt. * Medicinam 
Egypt apud ipsos volunt repertam. LEs- 
culapius Memphitis inter primos hommum.nu- 
meratur, qui opinione humana dii facti sunt. 
He was particularly worshipped at Memphis. 
Urbs Memphis preesentia numinis A‘sculapii 
clara. Marcellinus, 1. 22. p. 25'7. Some make 
Apollo, the same as Osiris, to have invented 
medicine : and suppose Esculapius to have been 
his son: and from hence to have obtained 
his knowledge---IToaara THC TB THT LOS Tuv Eke 
iaroiany walovra meorecsueeiy, NY TE YEIOBOY IOV OLE 
Fao THY Puowanay THEVAOINS, HOS pican OUVHL LEIS. 
. wr A. Diod. hv. p.° 341. D. ’ Others ‘at- 
firmed, that he learned the science of Apis. 


* Taresmyv-Agiv, Avyurrion avroybova,---(erivon- 


ree), Ere de ravra AgxAcriov ry TEV INY WOVE NOU 

Aeysow. Others carried the invention of 

medicine much higher; and supposed that 

Isis contributed very much to this science. 

3 Tay Ioiv---Paenexay TOMAGY TOS vysescey eURETIY. 

Her salutary influence was thought to be very 
* Pliny, Ll. 7..c. 56. p. 414. 


Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 1. p. 362. 
3 Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 22. 
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prevalent. * Kara yao rss vrves EDiorraowevgy 
Osovas rors xaevovot Conlyuara xeos ras vorss, xo 
TSS UVTOLT RITES auTH mapcdoeas vy sosver loess x08 
TOAKSS Wey Uro THY bar ow Osa tay OvoxoAsav Fs vory= 
fLOLT0S amerAriobevras, vro Taurys cwoceabos. TvVY VOUS 
O¢ TOVTEROG anowberras TAG Opa ess, 4 Tih AAD 
Toy eeeny T3 CWMATOS » orc TC0S TOUTHY THY bow 
waraPpevywow eis Tyv TeouTaccacay aronabioracbas 
qakw. For this goddess used to reveal herself to 
people in their sleep, when they laboured under 
any disorder, and afford them relief. Many, who 
placed their confidence in her influence, were won- 
derfully restored. Many likewise who had been 
despaired of, and given over by the physicians, on 
account of the stubborness of the distemper, were 
reinstated by this goddess, Numbers, who had 
been deprived of their eyes, and other organs of 
their bodies, recovered them by their application 
to Isis. She was farther reported to have 
found out a medicine, that would render peo- 
ple immortal : and to have bequeathed all her 
knowledge to her son Orus; who is said---2 
TN) TE LaTeIKnY Hav THY peavringy uro TNS PNT LOS 
Toidos Oiduybyvees---to have learnt the science of 
physic as well as of prophecy from his mother 


* Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 22. 
4 Ibid. 


OF 
Isis. The Egyptians had many books: of 
great antiquity upon this subject: many of 
which were attributed to Sesorthrus or rather 
Tosorthrus, who was supposed by some to 
have been the same as Esculapius above men- 
tloned---" og. Acxanriog wuoo Aiyurrioss exarndy 
dsm seroinyv. Lhere was also.a king named ? 
Athoth the son of Menis, of still greater anti- 
quity, who is thought to. have been the second 
prince who reigned in Egypt. It is said of 
him, that he was greatly skilled in all branches 
of physic ; and to have left behind him trea- 
tises upon the structure of the human body.---3 
lareseyy re eEnounoey, nos Cicage OVATOMIMES OUVEq 
yeare Euseb. Chron. p. 14.- Syncellus 
speaks of these medicinal books of Athoth---+ 
8 Pecovras CsGAos AVATOMbiOb, baTLOS YAP HY. What 
are stiled books and treatises are supposed to 
have been originally hieroglyphical writings 
ypon obelisks; or else in the syringes or sacred 
recesses, which were formed in rocks of Upper 


" Eusebii Chron. p. 14. 1. 46. See Syncellus, p. 57. 
_* Expressed sometimes Athosthis—aAbactis. 

3 According to Seleucus they amounted to 20,000, ac- 
cording to another person to 36,525. But.this is a mistake. 
of the writer, by whom we have it mentioned.—See Jambli- 
chus, sect. 8. p. 157. 

* Syncellus, p. 54. 


sm 
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Egypt. They are by Manetho attributed to 
Hermes: of whom we have an account given 
by Clemens of Alexandria, that he composed 
forty-two books concerning all sciences ; of 
-which six related to medicine.---" Avo wev ovy 
ACh FETOULUKOVT HL Ob Tayy KvEyuoLeES To ‘Keun 
weyovecs EiCror, av ras wey As tay Tacey Aryor- 
TIMY TEELEY OUT AS PirocoPiayv Ok WOOELONMEVOL EMM OY~ 


a 
Beevscs. rag b¢ Aomrag 6£, oF wasoPoeor, saresmas 


* Strom: 1. vi..p..758. 

2 "01 masoPoges (sxpordavecr), from hence I should judge, 
that the Pastophori were physicians ; if the word be: of Gre- 
cian etymology. 

Clemens describes a sacred procession in Egypt : in which 
different persons have particular things to carry. Arhong 
others the * Pastophori have delegated to them the six me- 
dical books of Hermes. ‘They are supposed to be stiled 
Pastophori from carrying the pastum, or robe, of Isis. But 
T should think, that they were so named from the things, 
which they, at the very time, bore in their hands, the trea- 
tises of physic. Masa, xaramuse, tmimaca, are all terms wage 
in physic: and from hence I imagine both the books, and 
the priests. that bore them, were denominated. Pastillus is 
a diminutive from pastus, za¢e; ; and plainly relates to phar- 
macy, as we learn from Celsus. Malagmata, atque em- 
plastra, pastillique, quos reoxsexes Greeci vocant. |. 5. c. 17... 

Oude worrey egura mePunes Pugeraxnay wrrdy 


Nusa, er eyyersoy (efcoe Ooxss) BT smiTaG or. 


Theoc. Idyl. xi. v. 1 


* See Clemens Padagog. 1. 3. p. 453+ 
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OvTul, Teli Te TNS TS THMATOS xUTAoKEUAS, xc 
TEOb VOTH, Hb WEL OLYHAVAY, KHOI DUCMALwY, 06 
wees OD0aAMiv, eel TO TEAEUTasOY Teer THY YyuVOS 
xeswv There are forty-two books of great conse- 
quence, which are ascribed to Hermes. Of these 
thirty-six contain all the philosophy of the Egyp- 
tians ; and from these the persons before mention- 
ed get thetr information. With the remaining 
six the Pastophort are particularly concerned: 
for they relate to pharmacy; and are treatises 
concerning the management of the body; also about 
different distempers ; about medical instruments ; 
and medicines; and complaints of the eyes; and 
lastly, concerning feminine disorders. 

That this learning was originally consigned 
to the crypte or sacred caverns of Egypt, and 
. to obelisks, is mentioned by Manetho of Se- 
bennys, which shews its great antiquity : 

" EZ advrwy ieouy CiCrwys Cactrey Tronewese, 
Kas xevPinav orhov, as eveato ravroQoc ‘Eg, LNSs 
* * x * * + * 


Mogioses pivots snrov ro wobquce nxabeveor. 


In consequence of this the Egyptians were 
always famed for their knowledge in medicine; 


Hasepogioy, To tov tagov Dégoy, Hesych. 0 wesoPoptray, Te 
Pigov tov macoy. Suidas. 
* Ameortacouar, 1. 5. y. 1, 
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and their physicians were held m great re- 
pute. We find even in later times, when 
their country was in a manner ruined, that a 
' king of Persia, upon a grievous hurt receiv- 
ed, applied to the adepts in Egypt for assist- 
ance, in preference to other countries. Herod. 
L. 3. p. 962. And though they did not in 
this case suceeed ; yet we learn so much from 
the history, that they had not yet lost their 
pristine reputation. They were in great num- 
bers in Egypt: each distemper having its 
proper physician, to which his practice was 
confined.---* Ming yours exaoros imreog est, noes 
ov rAsovwv. Llavra de inrewy ess TAGc. Each phy- 
sician is confined to onedisease; and engages with 
no more. The whole country abounds with the pro- 
fessors of medicine. ‘The people seem to have 
been liable to many distempers; some of which 
were epidemical : as we find them to be at this 
3 day. The Egyptians were continually pro- 
viding against disorders; and they had per- 
sons, who pretended to foretel their coming 
both upon * man and beast. In the time of 

t Darius, upon a luxation of his ancle. 

+ Herod. 1. 2. c. 84. p. 141. 

3 See Prosper Alpinus, |. 1. c. 13, 14. p. 23, 24. 


y 
4 ST’ OF YOTOUS HOLS avieamors 7} Cormnpeaosy CT OMEVAS WOT hr 


peateot. Diod. 1. 1. p. 713. D. 
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Moses we read of a particular distemper call- 
ed the * Jotch of Egypt: and the diseases of the 
country are mentioned in more places than 
one of * scripture. In consequence of this 
the people were in a continual state of * pur- 
gation; and reposed a great confidence in 
their physicians: who were maintained at 
the expence of the * public. These joined 
astrology to physic ;. upon which they found- 
ed their pretended foresight in respect to im- 
pending maladies; and in consequence of it 
they were continually prescribing antidotes 
and preventives to the people. 


The Propriety of the Judgment. 


I thought it necessary on many accounts to 
give this history of physic, as recorded by the 


* Deuteron. c. xxvill. v. 27. 

9 The Lord will take away from thee all sickness, and will 
put none of the evil diseases of Egypt——upon thee. Deut. 
C. vil. v. 15. 

Tf thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law—— 
then the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, Sc. More. 
over, he will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt. bid} 
c. xxvill. v. 58, 59, 60. 3 

§ Herodot. 2. p. 139. 

# Diodoy. 1. 1. p. 74. A. 
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ancient Egyptians. We find, that they be- 
lieved it to have been found out by their gods 
and demi-gods: and from them to have been 
transmitted to particular persons 1n succession, 
who under their influence carried it on to the 
advantage of the nation. They therefore 
placed the greatest confidence in these deities; 
and in these their votaries, to whom this sci- 
ence was entrusted. Hence it pleased God to 
order his judgments accordingly: and to bring 
upon them a fearful disorder, which their dei- 
ties could not avert, nor the art of man alle- 
viate. He could have caused commotions in 
the earth, had it seemed fitting; and shaken 
their high edifices to their basis; or brought 
on a supernatural inundation, by which their 
cities had been swept to the deep. But this 
would not have been sufficiently significant. 
It seemed therefore good to divine wisdom to 
be more particular in its judgments. Hence 
in this instance, as well as in those which pre- 
ceded, the Egyptians were not only punished ; 
but were shewn the baseness of their worship; 
and the vanity of their confidence, where 
they most trusted. This, as it served for a 
warning to them, was very salutary to others, 
who were to learn by their example. They 
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had before been pestered with flies and in- 
commoded with vermin: and, through the 
pollution of their river and the murrain of © 
their cattle, been put to great inconveniences. 
But they could dig for water, and in some de- 
gree shelter themselves from flies: but there 
was no resource from this evil, which was 
brought more home to them. It was a taint 
of the human frame ; a grievous internal ma- - 
lady, under which the priests as well as the 
people smarted, to their astonishment and con- 
fusion. Hence it appears, that the prince of 
the country was deserted of his wise men as 
well as of his gods.---dud the magicians could 
not stand before Moses, because of the boil: for 
the boil was upon the magicians, and upon all the 
Egyptians, Exod, 1x. 11. 


The Peculiarity observable in the scattering of 
the Ashes. 


It is said, that when this evil was to be 
brought upon the Egyptians, Aaron and Mo- 
ses were ordered to take ashes of the furnace ; 
and Moses was to scatter them up towards 
heaven, that they might be wafted over the face 
of the country, Exod.ix, 8. This mandate was 
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very determinate: and to the last degree sig- 
nificant. The ashes were to be taken from 
that fiery furnace; which in the scriptures 
was used as a type of the Israelites slavery, and 
of all the cruelty which they experienced in ' 
Egypt. The process has still a farther allu- 
sion to an idolatrous and cruel rite, which 
was common among the Egyptians ; and to 
which it is opposed as a contrast. They had 
several cities stiled Typhonian, such as Helio- 
polis, Idithyia, Abaris, and Busiris. In these 
at particular seasons they sacrificed * men. 
The objects thus destined were persons of 
bright hair, and a particular complexion: 
such as was seldom to be found among the 
native Egyptians. Hence we may infer, that 
they were foreigners: and it is probable that, 


" Abraham saw in vision the bondage of his posterity un- 
der the emblem of a smoking furnace and burning lamp. 
Genesis, ch. xv. v. 17.-—--The Lord hath taken you out of the 
furnace: i.e. out of Egyptian thraldom, Deut. ch. iv. v. 20. 
I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction. Isaiah xlvini. 
v. 20.——For they be thy people and thine inheritance, which 
thou broughtest forth out of Egypt, from the midst of the fur- 
nace of iron. The words of Solomon. 1 Kings, C. Vill. Vv. 51. 

% Kae ye a Widvins OAS Gavras aviewmes HOTUH LLC T LY, we 
Mavebay isoennsy Todeviss MUABITES. KALE THY TEDEUY LUTHY. AIKLWYTES 
nQeevicor, nets duermereoy. Arde T8TO Mey genre Pavegess rece ced vee 


mocipoy Ey ToLIs MUVELTIY HpLigetss. Plut. Is. et Osir, v. 1. p: 380. D. 
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while the Israelites resided in Egypt, they 
were chosen from their body. They were 
burnt alive upon an high ‘ altar: and thus 
sacrificed for the good of the people. At the 
close of the sacrifice the priests gathered to- 
gether the ashes of these victims, and scat- 
tered them upwards in the * air: I presume, 
with this view, that where any atom of this 
dust was waited, a blessing might be entail- 
ed. The hke was done by Moses with the 
ashes of the fiery furnace; but with a dif- 
ferent intention. ‘They were scattered abroad; 
that wherever any the smallest portion alight- 
ed, it might prove a plague and a curse to this 
ungrateful, cruel, and infatuated people. Thus 
there was a designed contrast in these work- 
ings of Providence: an apparent opposition 
to the superstition of the times, The powers 


* It was probably stiled Tuph-On, Ac¢eos Haw: and from 
hence both the cities, and the persons sacrificed, had the 
name of Typhonian. That they were foreigners seems to 
be farther intimated, by the tradition recorded by Ovid. 

Cum Thrasius Busirin adit, monstratque piari 

Hospitis effuso sanguine posse Jovem. 
De Arte Amand. |. 1. v. 649. 

Diodorus SayS—rey psy Avyurriay odiyss Tiv%5 evgronca bets wup- 
pest Tay O¢ Zevwy tovs wasiss. |. 1, p. 79. 

? Plutarch, above. 
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of darkness were foiled: and the priests and 
magicians confounded: all which was salu- 
tary to the people of God, But the heart of 
Pharaoh was still hardened, 


THE SEVENTH PLAGUE. 


OF RAIN, HAIL, AND FIRE, ATTENDED WITH 
THUNDER, 


Exodus, Ch. ix. Ver,13. dud the Lord said 
unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning, and 
stand before Pharaoh, and say unto him, Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrews, Let my peo- 
ple £0, that they may serve me. , 

V.14. For [will at this teme send all my 
plagues upon thine heart, and upon thy servants, 
and upon thy people: that thou mayest know, that 
there is none like me in all the earth. | 

V.15. For now I will stretch out my hand, 
that I may smite thee, and thy people with pesti- 
lence; and thou shalt be cut off from the earth. 

V.16. And in very deed for this cause have 
I raised thee up, for to shew in thee my power ; 
and that my name may be declared throughout all 
the earth. 
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V.17. As yet exaltest thou thyself against 
my people, that thou walt not let them go. 

V.18. Behold, to-morrow about this time, I 
will cause it to raina very grievous hail, such as 
hath not been in Egypt since the foundation there- 
of even until now. 

V.19. Send therefore now, and gather thy 
cattle, and all that thou hast in the field: for up- 
on every man and beast which shall be found 
in the field, and shall not be brought home, the 
hail shall come down upon them, and they shall 
aie. | 

V.20. He that feared the word of the Lord 
amongst the servants of Pharaoh, made his. ser- 
vants and his cattle flee into the houses. 

V.21. And he that regarded not the word 
of the Lord, left his servants, and his cattle in the 
field. 

V.22. And the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch 
forth thine hand towards heaven, that there may 
be hail in all the land of Egypt, upon man, and 
upon beast, and upon every herb of the field, 
throughout all the land of Egypt. | 

V.23. And Moses stretched forth his rod 
toward heaven: and the Lord sent thunder and 
hail, and the fire ran along upon the ground: and 
the Lord rained hail upon the land of Egypt. 

V.24. So there was hail, and fire mingled 
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with the hail, very grievous, such as there was 
none like it in all the land of Egypt since it be- 
came a nation. 

V. 25. And the hail smote throughout all the 
land of Egypt all that was in the field, both man 
and beast: and the hail smote every herb of the 
field, and brake every tree of the field. 

V: 26. Only in the land of Goshen, where the 
children of Israel were, was there no hail. 

V.27. And Pharaoh sent and called for Mo- 
ses and Aaron, and said unto them, I have sinned 
this time 

V. 28. Intreat the Lord 

V. 31. And the flax and the barley was smii- 
ten: for the barley was in the ear, and the flax 
was bolled. 

V. 32. But the wheat and the rye were not 

smitten: for they were not grown up. 
WV. 34. And when Pharaoh saw, that the 
rain, and the hail, and the thunders were ceased, 
he sinned yet more, and hardened his heart, Sc. 
He stifled the dictates of ON eS and act- 
ed against conviction. 


In the foregoing instances I have endea- 
voured to shew the aptness of each judgment 
in respect to the people upon whom it was 
brought, This likewise, of which J am go- 


%, 
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ing to treat, will be found equally significant 
and proper. It was foretold to Pharaoh by 
Moses, that upon the very next morning there 
should be a grievous rain, attended with hail, 
and thunder. This must have been a cir- 
cumstance of all others the most incredible to 
an Egyptian. For in Egypt there fell no rain: 
the want of which was supplied by dews; and 
by the overflowing of the Nile. Hence Ti- 
bullus, speaking of the blessings accruing from __ 
that river, says, 
? Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 

Mela likewise calls the country---terra expers 
imbrium. |. 1. c. 9. Modern iravellers how- 
ever say, that this is not precisely true. Has- 
selquist and other writers mention, that upon 
the sea-coast below, near Damiata, and Alex- 
andria, showers are not uncommon: and that 
even as high up as Cairo a few drops will 
sometimes fall from a chance cloud, which 
passes “ over. Pocock goes so far as to say, 
that at Faiume, which isin the ancient nome 
of Arsinoe, it both rained, and hailed, for the 
greater part of az morning. But Farume is, 
I believe, a day’s journey from any portion of 


‘Le ). Eleg.7. ¥. 25. .* Hasselquist, p. 458-"°° P. 59. 
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: Delta, or Egypt Proper, and borders upon 
the high lands of Libya. This is certain, that 
no country upon earth, to which we have ac- 
cess, has so little rain as Egypt: and particu- 
larly the upper part of it. Ovz ouberov vdwe. 
No moisture of the air, says* Plutarch, is ever 
here condensed into showers. And Herodotus 
assures us, that the air and seasons of this 
country are always the same. He acknow- 
ledges, that at one time there was an instance 
of rain in Upper * Egypt. It was at Thebes, 
and in the reign of Psammenitus: but he 
stiles it avecosov renyjos something unnatural, 
and alarming ; and adds, that it never happen- 
ed before nor after. A person, who had re- 
sided some time in these parts, told * Aristides, 
that he never saw a cloud in summer. And 
even at Alexandria, where there is rain, it 
seems to be never of long duration. Hence 
Marcellinus, in his account of this city, tells us 
---’ nullo pene die, incolentes hancce civita- 
tem solem serenum non vident---the inhabitants 
hardly ever see the sun obscured by acloud. But 
this serenity was more apparent in the upper 

* Hasselquist, p. 49. * De Facie in Orbe Lung, p. 939. 


3h. 3. e100 p. 198. 4Tom. 3. p. 569. 
>In 22. ¢. 16. p. 266. 
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parts: whence Claudian very truly stiles the 
country---' ANgyptus sine nube ferax---Egypt 
1s fruitful without any cloud to afford rain. 


Farther Propriety in these Judgments. 


The Egyptians therefore must have per- 
ceived themselves particularly aimed at in these 
fearful events; which were so contrary to all 
experience. For they were witnesses to not 
only deluges of rain, but hail mingled with 
rain; and these attended with thunder and 
fire, to their great amazement.---For the Lord 
sent thunder and hail, and the fire ran along upon 
Again— Hail, and fire mingled 
with the hail, very grievous, such as there was 
none like it in all the land of Egypt since tt be- 
came a nation. Now the Egyptians were su- 
perstitious above all people upon earth. We 
learn from *” Herodotus that they were parti- 
cularly addicted to the observance of porten- 
tous appearances. Every uncommon circum- 
stance was esteemed of this class. But as 
these were imaginary portents, which arose 
merely from a superstitious dread, it pleased 


God to punish their blind credulity by bring- 


the ground. 


* Claud. de Nilo, v. 5. 4 Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 82. p. 142. 
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ing upon them some real prodigies; some 
preternatural evils, to which they had never 
been witness. Such was the rain, and hail; 
and the fire, which ran on the ground, to their 
great amazement and ruin. Its coming was 
determinately foretold: nor could all the dei- 
ties of Egypt prevent its fearful effects. Those 
of the people, who took warning, were pre- 
served: but all who neglected the caution, 
_ and who did not shelter themselves, were, both 
man and beast, destroyed. 

There seems farther a great fitness and pro- 
priety in the Egyptians being punished by 
fire, and by water; as they were guilty of gross 
idolatry towards these elements; and adored 
them, as deities. Porphyry intimates that this 
was a very ancient worship, and adds,---" ev: 
nos voy ev rn cooler re ayis Legumidos 7 Oenoxern 
Dice uges woes ‘voaros yiweras. ~ Even at this dar, 
when they open the temple of Serapis, the wor- 
ship commences by fire and water. And he 
gives a Freason---? vdwe “ek ve oeGovres eaAls' 
ror soryesov. It seems, that of all elements they 


™ Meee amoy, 1. 4. p. 374. 

+ Ibid. p. 373. 

Eusebius also says——ioaeg uae woe otsect. Prep. Evan. |. 3. 
p- 95. . 

—-Aquam, quam colis. Jul, Firmicus, p. 5. 
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shewed the greatest reverence to fire and water. 
They esteemed Isis, as the deity which pre- 
sided over all fluids: and looked upon Osiris 
to be the lord of the contrary element : though 
some give the precedency to Hephaistus or 
Vulcan: =*- Fo 3: ave, pebeounvevowevoy Hassov 
OVOLAT KS (res Aryorrizs ) VOMIT OYVTOAS feeyoay EbVaLE 
Ozov. Lhe Egyptians esteemed fire, which they 
called Hephaistus, to be a great God. They 
went so far as to think it to be really a living 
animal, endowed with a soul.---* yevoussas ro 
ave Onorov ewes evrxpoyor. Hence we find, that 
not only the presiding deity, but the elements 
themselves, were held in idolatrous veneration. 
The propriety of the punishment is therefore 
conspicuous. 

We are farther told, that the flax and the 
barley was smitten: for the barley was in the 
ear, and the flax was bolled. Exod. ch. ix. ver. 
31. These circumstances may to some ap- 
pear of little consequence. And it may be 
asked, when it is intimated that men and cattle 


* Plut. Is. et Osir. passim. 

In some places Canobus was looked upon as the God of 
Water. 

* Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 11. B. 

> Herod. 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. 
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were slain in great abundance, what occasion 
was there for adding this trivial article about 
flax and barley? \ answer, it is by no means 
trivial: but of great moment. The Egyp- 
tians were doomed to undergo many terrors ; 
and, beside these, to suffer no small losses: and 
scarcely any thing could have distressed them 
more than the ruin of the former article. I 
have before mentioned that the Egyptians, 
above all nations, affected outward purity and 
cleanliness. On this account the whole na- 
tion wore ' linen garments: and the priests 
never put on any other kind of clothing. 
This linen was manufactured from that fine 
flax, for which the country was particularly 
famous. The Athenians, who were originally 
from Sais in Egypt, fer a long season wore 
garments of this sort; and * Thucydides says, 
that it was not long before his time, that the 
custom was laid aside. The flax and linen of 
Egypt are celebrated by ° Heredotus, + Pliny, 
Apuleius, and many other writers. It was in 


« Qui grege linigero circumdatus et grege calvo 
Plangentis Sever currit derisor Anubis. 
J uvenal, Sat. 6. v. 532. 
ES ts CeO. pe 0: 
3 Xiravecs Aes. Herod. 1. 2. p. 121. cv 105. p. 15E. 
#1. 19.¢. 1. p. 156, 7. 
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great request in other countries: on which 
account we read in the scriptures of its excel- 
lence.---In the Proverbs a person is introduced 
saying, I have decked my bed with the fine linen 
of Egypt. And in Ezekiel mention is made 
of * fine linen and embroidered work from Egypt. 
And though the Egyptians did not themselves 
trade abroad, and carry on any foreign com- 
merce, yet they suffered other nations to come 
to them: and this they permitted very early. 
For not only the Israelites were permitted to 
come to Egypt: but we read also antecedent- 
ly of the sons of Ismael going thither with 
their caravans; and this as early as the time 
of Joseph. The manufacture of their flax is 
still carried on in this country: and many 
writers take notice of it. Egmont, and ? Hay- 
man speak of it particularly, and say that it is 
of a beautiful colour, finely spuns so that the 
threads are hardly discernible. Hence the de- 


» Coit syy 26. FAS Mahe 

> The soil of Egypt is also very proper for raising flax.— 
The Egyptians, besides the extraordinary beautiful colour of 
their flax, spin it so remarkably fine, that the threads of their 
linen are scarce discernible. ‘The vestments of their priests 
were wholly made of it, &c.—The Byssus, which was the 
finest sort, was frequently dyed purple, which raised it to so 
great a price, that few could purchase it. Vol. 2. p. 229. 
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molition of their flax was attended with great 
inconvenience, and must have proved a heavy 
loss: so that this judgment particularly aftect- 
ed this people above all other nations: and 
their priests more particularly suffered. 


The History illustrated from. the Climate, 


and Seasons. 


The ruin of their barley was equally fatal, 
both in respect to their trade (for Egypt seems 
very early to have been the granary of the 
world) and to their private advantage. They 
had few vines in Egypt: but instead of the © 
juice of the grape, they made a liquor called 
by 3 Ferodotus---osveg 2040sv0s 5 barley wine; un- 
doubtedly a kind of beer: which was particu- 
larly serviceable during the time thatthe Nile 
was turbid, and not so fit to be drunken. 
‘These advantages were lost to them now- 
through the devastation made by the rain, 
hail, and fire: and they could not but have 
been severely felt. As this calamity came 
upon them towards the time of barley harvest, 


‘ They are however mentioned in Psalm Ixxvill. v. 47. 
He destrayed their vines with hail, and their sycamore trees avith 


frost. 
4 Herod. 1. 2: c. 77. ps 199: 
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we may forma judgment of the month, when 
it happened. We are told by modern tra- 
vellers, that corn in Egypt is fit for mowing or 
reaping in‘ March, and April: that is, the _ 
barley comes to maturity first, and is cut down 
in the former month ; and the wheat in the 
latter. When Le ~ Bruyn was in that coun- 
try, he observed the whole to be over at Cairo 
upon the 19th of April. This agrees with 
the account given by the sacred writer, who 
says, that the barley was in the ear; though, 
as is intimated, not quite fit to be mowed: 
but the wheat and the rye were not grown up. 
Exod. ix. 32. This judgment therefore must 
have happened about the beginning of March, 
before the precise time of harvest: so early 
as to leave room for the three succeeding 
plagues to take place. These were over by © 
the 15th of Abib, which answers to the first 
of April; at which time the Israelites went 
forth from the land of Egypt. The history 
by these means 1s wonderfully authenticated : 
and the divine purpose in each operation more 
plainly discovered, — 

* Eomont and Hayman, vol: 2. p. 223. 

Wheat ripens in March, and harvest is over in April. Has- 


selquist, p. 453. 
? Levant, p. 134. b. 
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LOCUSTS, DARKNESS, 
AND DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 


THE EIGHTH PLAGUE. 


LOCUSTS. 


Exod, Ch. x. Ver. 3. And Moses and Aaron 
came in unto Pharaoh, and said unto him, Thus 
saith the Lord God of the Hebrews, How long 
walt thou refuse to humble thyself before me? let 
my people &0, that they may serve me. 

V. 4. Else, if thou refuse to let my people 
§0y behold, to-morrow will I bring the locusts t in~ 
to thy coasts: 

V.5. And they shall cover the face of the 
earth, that one cannot be able to see the earth: 
and they shall eat the residue of that whichis es- 
caped, which remaineth unto you from the hail, 
and shall eat every Ee which groweth for you 
out of the field---&Pe. 

WTS. and, Moses beer ieien Jorth his rod 
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over the land of Egypt, and the Lord brought an 
east wind upon the land all that day and all that 
night: and when it was morning, the east wind 
brought the locusts. 
Vi. 14. And the locusts went up over all the 
land of Egypt, and rested in all ihe coasts of 
Egypt: very grievous were ain y; béfore them 
there were no such locusts as they, neither after 
them shall be such. 

V.15. For they covered the face of the whole 
earth, so that the land was darkened; and they 
did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit 
of the trees which the hail had left: and there re- 
mained not any green thing in the trees, or in the 
herbs of the field, through all the land of Egypt. 

V.16. Then Pharaoh called for Moses and 
Aaron in haste; and he said, I have sinned against 
the Lord your God, and against you. 

V.17. Now therefore forgive, I pray thee; 
my sin only this once, and intreat the Lord your 
God, Fe. We. 

V.19. And the Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind, which took away the locusts, and cast 
them into the Red-sea, ‘8c. 


In this instance, as well as in others which 
preceded, the time of the approaching cala- 
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mity was preciscly foretold by God’s servants, 
which plainly pointed out the hand. from 
whence the judgment proceeded. To some 
however it may appear strange, that after 
such a display of terror, Exod. ch; 1x. ver. 23, 
24. God should introduce the locust, or grass- 
hopper, seemingly a poor instrument of divine 
vengeance: whose effects, after such a general 
devastation, could not have been very mate- 
rial, however they may be represented. . But 
the case was far otherwise. A swarm of lo- 
custs 1s a very fearful evil, though not out- 
_wardly accompanied with any alarming ap- 
pearance: and the consequences of their in- 
troduction were very fatal to the Egyptians. 
We may perceive, that it-was not ‘the pur- 
pose of God to complete every punishment at 
once: but to carry on these judgments in a 
series, and by degrees to cut off all hopes, and 
every resource, upon which the Egyptians de- 
pended. By the hail and thunder, and fire 
mingled with rain, both the flax and barley 
were entirely ruined ; and their pastures must 
have been greatly injured. But the ' wheat, 


* They sowed in October: and the time of the different 
grain coming to maturity mentioned Exodus, ch. ix. v. 31, 
and 32. agrees with the account in Pliny. In gypto hor- 
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and the rye, were not yet in ear; and such 
was the fecundity of the soil in Egypt, that a 
very short time would have sufficed for the 
leaves of the trees, and for the grass of the 
field to have been recruited. .To compiete 
therefore these evils, and to confound the stub- 
born prince and his magicians, it pleased God 
to send an host of locusts, to devour every leaf, 
and blade of grass, which had been left in the 
former devastation: and whatever was begin-. 
ning to vegetate. Itis hard to conceive, how 
widely the mischief extends, when a cloud of 
these insects come upon a country. Though 
it were a paradise before, it soon is rendered 
a desert. They devour to the very root and 
bark: so that it is a long time before vegeta- 
tion can be renewed. Scarcely any * misfor- 
tune can so effectually damage a land, but 
that room will be left for them to add to the 
mischief. How dreadful their inroads at all 
times were, may be known trom a variety of 


deum sexto a satu mense, frumenta septimo, metuntur. 
1. 18. c. 7. p. 106. 

* By the author of the Book of Wisdom, they are suppos- 
ed to have killed by their bite—ov; ey yee orn 10a» Ob LUE 


AMOXTEVE Inryeenr ee, Kb OVK eveety bet eeoe At Porgeets autTHyY. C, XVI. 
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‘ authors, both ancient and modern : and they 
describe them as being brought on upon a 
country by one wind; and carried off by 
another: and speak of their numbers as past 
all conception. The wind by which they are 
brought on, generally comes from a morassy 
country. They swarm greatly in Asia and 
Africa; and the lower parts of Europe towards 
the south-east are by no means free from their 
invasions. 


Instances concerning Locusts, and their 
Depredations. 


In respect to Europe * Thevenot tells us, 
that the region upon the Boristhenes, and 
particularly, that inhabited by the Cossacs, is 
greatly infested with locusts, especially in a 
dry season. ‘They come in vast clouds, which 
extend fifteen and sometimes eighteen miles : 
and are iuine to twelve in breadth. The air, — 
by their interposition, is rendered quite ob- 
scure ; however bright the day may have been 


* Barbot, Vander Brock, Cada Mosta, Loyer, St Andre 
Brene, Nieuhoff, Bouvet, Lettres Edifiantes, Le Bruyn’s 
Voyage to the Levant, p. 179, 280. Russel’s Hist. of Ale- 
Poe p..62, 8.’ 

? Relation des Cossaques.—See Voyages, vol. 1. p. 12. 
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before. In two hours they devour ail the corn, 
wherever they setile: and oftentimes a fa- 
mine ensues. At might, when they repose 
upon the earth, the ground is covered with 
them four inches deep, and more. And if a 
carriage goes over them, and they are mashed 
under foot, the smell of them is scarcely to be 
borne, especialiy when they are reduced to a 
state of putrefaction. They come from Cir- 
cassia, Mingrelia, and Tartary: on which ac- 
count the natives rejoice in a north or north- 
east wind; which carries them into the Black 
Sea, where they are intercepted and perish. 
The Sieur de Beauplan has afforded us a 
similar account of this country (the Ukraine) 
and of the frequent inroads of these destructive 
animals.---" “* Next to the flies let us talk of the 
“* grasshoppers, or locusts: which are here so 
“ numerous, that they put one in mind of the 
“ scourge of God sent upon Egypt, when he 
“ punished Pharaoh. Ihave seen this plague 
“ several years, one after another: particu- 
“larly in 1645, and 1646. These creatures 
“¢ do not only come in legions ; but in whole 
“clouds, five or six leagues in length: and 
* generally come from Tartary, especially m 


* Churchill’s Collect. v. 1. p. 471, 472. 
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a dry spring. For Tartary and the coun- 
tries east of it, such as Circassia, and Min- 
grelia, are seldom free from them. These 
vermin. being driven by an east wind, or a 
south-east wind, come into the Ukraine, 
where they do much mischief; eating up © 
all sorts of grain and grass: so that where- 
soever they come, in less than two hours 
they crop all they find ; which causes great 
scarcity of provisions. It is not easy to 
express their numbers ; for all the air is full, 
and darkened: and I cannot better repre- 
sent their flight to you, than by comparing 
it to the flakes of snow driven by the wind 
in cloudy weather. And when they alight 
to feed, the plains are all covered. They 


‘make a murmuring noise as they eat: and 


in less than two hours they devour all close 
to the ground. Then rising they suffer 


‘ themselves to be carried away by the wind. 
- When they fly, though the sun shines never 


so bright, the air is no lighter, than when 
most.clouded. In June 1646, having staid in 
anew town called Novogrod——lI was asto- 
nished to see so vast a multitude: for itwas 
prodigious to behold them. They were 
hatched here last spring: and being as yet 
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‘ scarcely able to fly, the ground was all co- 
‘¢ vered: and the air so full of them that I 
“ could not eat in my chamber without a 
‘candle: all the houses being full of them, 
‘¢ even the stables, barns, chambers, garrets, 
“‘ cellars, &c. After they had consumed all 
“‘ that grew in the country for a fortnight, and 
‘having gathered strength to fly, the wind 
‘took them up, and carried them away to do — 
“as much mischiefin another place. I have 
‘“‘ seen at night, when they sit to rest them- 
‘¢ selves, that the roads have been four inches 
“thick of them one upon another.——By 
‘¢ the wheels of our carts, and the feet of our 
‘“‘ horses bruising these creatures, there came 
“‘ from them a stink, which not only offend- 
‘¢ ed the nose, but the brain. I was not able 
“to endure the stench; but was forced to 
‘‘ wash my nose with vinegar: and to hold 
“¢ an handkerchief dipped in it to my nostrils 
“* perpetually. These vermin increase 
‘‘ and multiply thus, They generate in Oc- 
“ tober: and with their tails make an hole 
‘in the ground: and having laid three hund- 
“ red eggs in it, and covered them with their 
“feet, die: for they never live above six 
*¢ months and an half. And though the rains 
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‘should come, they would not. destroy the 


eges; nor does the frost, though never so 
sharp, hurt them. But they contmue to the 


‘spring; which is about mid April: when 


the sun warming the earth, they are hatch- 


ed, and leap about; being six weeks old 
before they can fly————When stronger 
‘and able to fly, they go wherever the wind 
carries them. If 1t should happen, that the 


north-east prevails, when they first take 
their flight, it carries them all into the Black 
Sea. Butif the wind blows from any other 
quarter; they go into some other country 
to do mischief.— —IThave been told, by 
persons who understand the languages well, 
that these words are written in Chaldee cha- 
racters upon their wings, Boze Guion, the 
scourge of God. For the truth of which I 
rely on those who told me so, and under- 
stand the “ language,”’ | 
The vast region of Asia, especially the 


southern part, is hable to the same calamity : 
as we learn from Nieuhoff, Bouvet, Le Bruyn, 
Russel, and others. China is particularly in- 
fested ; and the natives use various means to 


* Norden mentions, that there were supposed to be hiero« 


glyphical marks upon their heads, v. 1. p. 58. 
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obviate the evil, which is generally too power- 
ful to be evaded. But the most fearful ac- 

counts are from Africa; where the heat of the 
climate, and the nature of the soil in many 
places, contribute to the production of these 
animals in astonishing numbers. ‘The conse- 
quences are so terrible, that they would not 
gain belief, were it not, that authors of very 
different countries, and likewise of different 
ages, afford so particular, and uniform evi- 
dence, that it cannot be called in question. 
Ludolphus, speaking of the serpents with 
which Ethiopia abounds, adds---* “ But much 
‘“¢ more pernicious than these are the locusts : 
‘“‘ which do not frequent the desert and sandy 
“¢ places, like the serpents; but the places best 
“ manured, and orchards laden with fruit. 
«¢ They appear in prodigious multitudes, like 
“ a thick cloud, which obscures the sun: nor 
‘¢ plants, nor trees, nor shrubs appear untouch- 
‘ed; and wherever they feed, what is left 
*¢ appears, asit were, parched with fire. Some- 
‘times they enter the very bark of trees: 
‘“‘ and then the spring itself cannot repair the 
“damage. A general mortality ensues : and 
“ regions lie waste for many years.’”’ 

* Hist. of Ethiopia, b. 1. c. xiii. p. 67. 

* See Purchass, v. 2. book vii. c. 5. p. 1046, 7, 8. 
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The account given by Leo Airicanus de- 
serves to be mentioned, as it confirms what 1s 
said by others. Locustraum plerumque tanta 
conspicitur in Africa frequentia, ut instar 
nebule volantes solis radios operiant..  Ar- 
bores ipsas pariter cum frondibus ac fructu 
esitant. Discessuree ova relinquunt, quibus. 
alize, tametsi non volant, pullulant ; .et quibus 
in locis offenduntur, omnia ad cortices ar- 
borum exedant; magnamque annone cari-' 
tatem, preecipue in Mauritania, relinquunt. 
vol. 2. p. 769. edit. Elzevir. It is wonder- 
ful that persons of learning should be at all 
in doubt, what the lecusts were upon which 
John the Baptist fed. For we may be assur- 
ed, that they were real locusts, as they were 
by no means an uncommon sort of food. 
The Axzeidopauyo, are mentioned by several 
ancient authors: and many nations still feed 
upon these animals, as we learn from modern 
travellers. The author above, having spoken 
of locusts as a curse, adds---verum Arabi 
Deserte et Libyz popul: locustarum adventum 
pro felici habent omine: nam vel elixas, vel 
ad solem desiccatas, in farinam tundunt, atque 
comedunt. Agatharchides of Cnidus speaks 
to the same purpose---rees Axpidoayar. “ro 


O¢ THY EKPLYHY bonepiay---- ma nuey ebay anor deav EAN- 
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bos cemvdnroy as THC HVS OLNTS METH Toy cuvemen BACK= 
yweros yaeas: and he says, that they served 
for food to the natives. Geog. Greeci Min. 
v. 1. p. 42. .Diodorus Siculus seems to have 
borrowed from hence his account of the same 
people.---Kara THY soLoLyyY wey moe autos Lepu- 
E05 Has AsGuec raunsy bess EXOINTEOW 8% FNS COnMS 


TAx00g axpeidwy awvbyroy. ex rere darbircis 
TeoPas exvos omavre roy Cio. 1.1. p. 162. /Plian 
says the same of the gerziZ, or cicada —— 
siren exs oeszvov. Hist. Animal. |. xii. c. 
- Pp. 607. rerriyav aQesdas eysos. ibid. See 

bs Hasselquist, p. 232. : 
Francis Alvarez speaks of the same eae 
ty, in his account of the country of Prester 
Johnt, 26 Fn 2this country, and in all the do- 
‘““minions of Prete Janni, there is a very 
‘ great and horrible plague. This arises from 
‘an innumerable company of locusts, which 
eat and consume all the corn and trees. 
And the number of these creatures is so 
‘* great, as to be incredible: and with their 
“ number they cover the earth, and fill the 
air in such wise, that it is an hard matter 
to see the sun: and if the damage which 
a slate | do were general through all the pro- 
* vinces, and realme of Prete Janni, the peo- 
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“ple would perish with famine. But one 
“ year they destroy one province ; sometimes 
‘« two or three of the provinces: and where-. 
“ ever they go, the country remaineth more 
“ ruined and destroyed than if it had been set 
“‘ on fire.’”’ The author says, that he exor- 
cised them, upon their invading a district 
where he resided: and, if the reader will be- 
lieve him, it was attended with a very salutary 
effect. He proceeds---“‘ In the mean time 
“‘ there arose a great storme and thunder to- 
“ wards the sea; which came right against 
‘them. It lasted three hours, with an ex- 
“ ceeding great shower and tempest; and 
* filled all the rivers. And when the water 
* ceased, it was a dreadful thing to behold the 
% dead locusts; which we measured to be 
“ above two fathoms high updn the banks of 
the rivers.----At another time 1 went with 
“ the ambassador Zaga Zabo-—to a town and 
* mountain called Agaon: and we travelled 
“ five days journey through places wholly 
“ waste and. destroyed. -The trees .wéere 
‘ without leaves, and the barkes of them were 


*¢ all devoured; and no grass was to be seen. 
“© And if we had not been warned and advised. 
“ to carrie victuals with us, we and our cattel 
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had perished. The country was all cover- 
ed with locusts without wings; and they 
told us that they were the seede of them, 
which had eaten up all: and that as soone 


“as their winges were grown, they would secke 


a 
Ca 


after the old ones. The number of them 


‘was so great; that I will not speake of it, 


because | shall not be believed. While 
we abode in the same signorie of Abugunn, 
in a place called Aquate, there came at 
another time such an infinite swarm of lo- 
custs, as it 1s incredible to declare. They 
began to come about three of the clock in 
the afternoon ; and ceased not till midnight. 
——The next day in the morning they began 
to depart ; so that by nine there was not 
one of them left; and the trees remained 
without their leaves. ‘The same day came 
another squadron; and these left neither 
bough nor tree unpilled. They continued 
the space of five days. The compass that 
these locusts took was nine miles. The 
country did not seem to be burnt up, but 
rather to be covered with snow, by reason 
of the whitenesse of the trees; which were 


all pilled.” 


All the western coast of Africa about Gongo 
K 2 
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and Angola; the regions also about the Gam-~ 
bia and Senegal, and of Northern and South- 
ern Guinea, are liable to the same misfortunes. 
Barbot accordingly tells us, in speaking of Up- 
per Guinea---" “ Famines are some years 0c- 
_ casioned by the dreadful swarms of grass- 
“ hoppers or locusts, which come from the 
‘‘ eastward, and spread all over the country 
“in such prodigious multitudes, that they 
« darken the air, passing over head lke a 
“ mighty cloud. They leave nothing that 1s 
& ereen, wherever they come, either on the 
‘“¢ sround or, trees 5 and they fly so swiit from 
“place to place, that whole provinces are de- 
“ youred ina short time. Thus it may nghtly 
“ be affirmed, that dreadful storms of hail 
“and wind” (he might have added---of rain, 
and thunder, and of fire mingled with rain), 
“and such like judgments from heaven, are 
nothing to compare to this.” 

But the most grievous calamity of this kind 
happened to the regions of Africa in the time 
ofthe Romans; and partiguially affected those 


1 Churchill’s Collection, vol. 5. p..33. The like in 
South Guinea mentioned by Barbot, p. 221. also in the At- 
lantic, p. 539. See, also Nieuhof’s Account of the Gold 
Coast, Astley’s Collection, vol. 3. p. 420. and Cada Mosta. 
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parts which were subject to their empire. 
It is mentioned at large by Orosius, from whom 
I will quote it. © “ In the consulship of 
“~ Marcus Plautius Hypseus, and Marcus Ful- 
‘“¢ vius Flaccus (about the year of Rome 628: 
“¢and-123 years before the Christian cera), 
“when Africa had scarcely recovered itself 
‘“‘ from the miseries of the last Punic war, 
“it underwent another desolation, terri- 


* Marco Plautio Hypseo, et Marco Fulvio Flacco coss, 
vixdum Africam a bellorum excidiis quiscentem, horribilis et 
inusitata perditio consecuta est. Namque cum per totam 
Africam immense locustarum multitudines coaluissent, et 
non modo jam spem cunctam frugum abrasissent, herbasque 
omnes cum parte radicum et folia arborum cum teneritudine 
ramorum consumpsissent, verum etiam amaros cortices, at- 
que arida ligna perrosissent, repentino arreptz vento, atque 
in globos coactz, portateeque diu per aerem, Africano pelago 
immerse sunt. Harum cum immensos acervos longe undis 
urgentibus fluctus per extenta late littora propulissent; te- 
trum nimis atque ultra opinionem pestiferum odorem tabida 
et putrefacta congeries exhalavit: unde omnium pariter ani- 
mantium tanta pestilentia consecuta est, ut avium pecudum 
et bestiarum, corruptione aeris dissolutarum, putrefacta pas- 
sim cadavera, vitium corruptionis augerent. At vero quanta 
fuerit hominum lues, ego ipse, dum refero, perhorresca. 
Siquidem in Numidia, in qua tum Micipsa rex erat, octin- 
genta millia hominum: circa oram maritimam, que maxime 
Carthaginiensi atque Uticensi litori adjacet, plusquam ducenta 
mullia, periisse traditur. Pauli Oro sii contra Paganos Hist. 
roece si | 
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ble in its effects, and contrary to all experi- 
ence. For after that immense numbers of 


¢¢ locusts Had formed themselves in a huge 


66 
46 
“6 
74 
6¢ 


6 


eo 


As 


body all over the region, and had ruined alf 
hopes of any fruits of the earth; after they 
had consumed all the herbage of the field, 
without sparing the roots, and the leaves 
of the trees with the tendrils upon which 
they grew ; and had gone so iar as to pene- 
trate with their teeth through the bark, 
however bitter, and into the dry and solid 
timber: by a sudden blast of wind they were 
wafted away in different portions ; and hav- 
ing for a while been supported in the air, 
they were ultimately all plunged in the sea. 

After this, the surf threw up upon that long 


‘ extended coast such immense heaps of their 


dead and corrupted bodies, that there ensu- 
ed fr om their putrefaction a most unsuport- 
able and poisonous stench. This soon 
brought on a pestilence which affected every 
species of animals ; ; so that all birds, and 
sheep, and cattle, also the wild beasts of 
the field, died; and their, carcasses being 
soon rendered putrid by the foulness of the 


“air, added greatly to the general corruption, 


In respect to men, it is impossible, without 
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Or 


‘¢ horror, to describe the shocking devastation. 
*¢ In Numidia, where at that time Micipsa was 
‘‘king, eighty thousand persons perished. 
“ Upon that part of the sea-coast which bor- 
‘‘ dered upon the region of Carthage and 
‘¢ Utica, the number of those who were car- 
“‘ ried off by this pestilence is said to have 
*““ been two hundred thousand.” 

The prophets, in describing cruel and de- 
structive nations, often borrow their allusions 
from “ locusts: so great was the terror of them. 
Hence Joel, when he mentions the inroad 
of the Assyrians, and their confederates, upon 
Israel, accompanies it with references to this 
purpose Ch. 1. ver. 6. 4 nation 1s come up 
upon my land, strong, and without number 

V.7. He hath laid my vine waste, and bark- 
ed my fig-tree: he hath made wt clean bare, and 
cast it away (i. e. made it quite useless): the 
branches thereof axe made white. 

Ver. 12. Lhe vine is dried up, and the fig- 
tree languishetih, the pomegranate-tree, the palm- 
tree also, and the apple-tree, even all the trees 
of the field, are withered: becausé joy is with 
ered away from the sons of men. 


* See Bochart Hierozoic. pars posterior, ]. iv. c. 3, p. 463, 
404, | 


* 
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Ch. u. Ver. 2. - 4 day of darkness and of 
gloominess: a day of clouds and thick dark- 
NESS : 

V. 3. A fire devoureth before them, and be- 
hind them a flame burneth: the land ts as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a deso- 
late wilderness,——- 

WEG They shall run upon the wall, they 
shall climb up upon the houses ; they shall enter 
into the windows like a thief. 

V.10. The earth shall quake before them, 
the heavens shall tremble; the sun and the moon 
shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their 
In the book of Nahum, ch. i. 
ver. 15. the prophet, describing the ruin of 
the Assyrian monarch, and the various na- 
tions of his empire, makes use of the same 
allusions. There shall the fire devour thee: the 
sword shall cut thee off, it shall eat thee up like 


the canker-worm: ° make thyself many as the * 


shining. 


canker-worm, make thyself many as the locusts. 
Vo 17 Thy crowned are as the locusts, and 


* The meaning is—though thou shouldst increase and multi- 
ply lke these insects, yet thou shalt be soon eR. and 
thy place known no more. 

? The canker-worm (the Ge3760s of the LXX.) seems to be 
the locust (axgis) in 1 its first stage pee the earth: before i it 
can fly. 
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thy captains as the great grasshoppers, which 
camp in the hedges in the cold day, but when the 
sun ariseth they flee away, and their place is not 
known, &c. The author of the book of Pro- 
verbs takes notice, that the locusts have no king, 
yet go they forth all of them by bands, ch. xxx. 
ver. 27, These bands are very formidable, 
while they survive ; and even in their disso- 
lution destructive *. 


Of the Deities invoked in such Calamities, 


The Egyptians had gods, in whom they 
trusted to free their country from these terri- 
ble invaders. This we may infer from the 
Grecians ; whose theology, as I have before 
observed, was borrowed from the people of 
Fgypt. Hercules was a deity of this depart- 
ment ; by whose mediation the cicada, or lo- 
custs, were said to have been silenced, and 
ultimately driven away. Something of this 


1 See Isaiah, ch. xxxiil. ver. 4. 


Your spoil shall be gathe 
ered like the gathering of the caterpillar (or €esyes): as the run- 
ning to and fro of locusts shall he run upon them. 

Noy de cuveecbncsras Te cxUAG DLW, iKes Kas meyers, ov Teomoy Sy 
Ths ouveeryeeryy anerdus” s70s emoukecw guy. Versio Greca Sept. 
The difference between the original and Greek version is 
very considerable: but the allusion to locusts is the same in 
both. 
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sort we meet with in ' Antizonus Carystius, 
who mentions the like of Perseus. Diodorus 
says, that they * disappeared, and never re- 
turned. This is:supposed to have happened 
in the lower part of Italy near Rhegium: and 
the like is * mentioned to have been recorded 
by the people of Mount Gta. They stiled 
locusts zogvores, cornopes; which the other 
Grecians called parnopes: and they worship- 
ped Hercules under the title of Cornopion, for 
having freed their country from locusts. We 
may suppose, that the same department was 
assigned to Apollo by the /Zolians of Asia; 
who worshipped him under the title of * Par- 
nopius: and we know, that upon this coast 
he was esteemed for driving away flies and * 
vermin. “The locust, at least the species of it 
stiled rerriZ by the Greeks, was esteemed ° 


*C. l.andc. 2. See in Photius Cononis diunynois reerra, 
p- 426. 


2 


—[n peovoy xara To mugov auviss ytyerbar “rArAc noes 
“ate TOY VsEeeoy veovoy OTE LYE ob pendevee KETO THY Kacey Pawverdas cerrivyc, 
]. iv. p. 229, 230, . 

3 Kas yore md TAY maeevorTray,. 5 Ot O:tasot xogvowas Atyuci, Kop~ 
Yor sayee rieectobat Wop GEbV085 “Hearse amerhrAcyns wxpiouy KEEN 
Strabo, 1. 13. p. 912. 

4 Qucia covrercras Tlogvems@ AmroAAwys. Strabo, ibid. 

> Hence called ZSpevbeus. 

° Both sacred and musical. 


TITTY MS Mees Kee pROIMHG 
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sacred, The Athenians wore golden cicade, 
or grasshoppers, in their hair, to denote the 
antiquity of their race: and particularly to 
shew, that they were, avroy loves HOb YNYVEVELS, 
of the earth-born breed: a title much respected, 
and of long standing. 

The Egyptians trusted much to the fecun- 
dity oi their soil; and to the deities Isis. and 
Sarapis, who were the conservators of all plen- 
ty. They likewise placed great confidence in 
other gods, who were the direcidrs of their 
times and seasons. But these powers could 
not stand before Moses, the servant of the 
true God. He brought upon them an host 
of enemies, who laid waste the fruits of their 
ground; and rendered all their confidence 
vain. As Egypt is in great measure bounded 
to the east and north by seas: and is far re- 
moved from those ' regions in Africa where 
locusts particularly generate, 1t is not much 
* infested with them. However, at the time 


Plutarch. Sympos. vill. p. 727. Of Euromus and the Grass- 
hopper see Clemens Alex. Cohort, p. 2. 

* These insects are common in Arabia——_—~scarce in Egypt. 
Hasselquist, p. 233. 

4 The grasshopper or locust is not formed for travelling over 
the sea. THlasselquist’s Letters, p. 444. He mentions see- 
ing a number of them coming towards his ship in the Medi- 
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spoken of, an east wind prevailed all day and 
all night ; and the whole country in the morn- | 
ing swarmed with these insects. Hence we 
know, that they came from Arabia: and that 
they must have passed the Erythrean, or Red- 
sea, which was the barrier to the east. Be- 
fore them there was no such locusts as they, 

neither after them shall be such. Exod. ch. x. 
ver. 14. Hence Pharaoh called for Moses and 
Aaron in haste ; acknowledged his sin; and 
begged to be delivered jrvom this death, v. 17. 
And the Lord turned a mighty strong west wind, 
which took away the locusts, and cast them into 
the Red-sea. They were now filled ; and not 
so easily buoyed up in the air: hence they 
were all lost in that gulph. The storm which 
carried them away, served to bury them in 
the waters. 


terranean off the Spanish coast. For one that came on board, 
an hundred were certainly drowned, though we were within 
pistol-shot of the shore. P. 445, 
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THE NINTH PLAGUE. 
PALPABLE DARKNESS. 


LBxon. Chex, 


Ver. 21. And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Stretch out thine hand toward heaven, that there 
may be darkness over the land of Egypt, even 
darkness which may be felt. 

V. 22. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
toward heaven: and there was a thick darkness 
in all the land of Esypt three days. 

V. 23. They saw not one another, neither rose 
any from his place for three days: but all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwellings. 


This judgment was very extraordinary; nor 
had any thing similar been ever experienced 
by this or any other nation. It was certainly 
directed with a particular view; and bore a 
strict analogy with the sentiments and idolatry 
of the people who suffered. They were a 
wise and learned nation; with minds much 
enlightened. Hence, to shew the great extent 
of solomon’s knowledge, it is said, that Acs 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of 
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the east country, and all the wisdom of’ Egypt. 
They had traditions transmitted of the prin- 
cipal events from the commencement of time; 
and had been acquainted with the history of 
creation: and we may, from particular traces, 
perceive that they knew the mode in which 
it was carried on; and the hand by which it 
was effected. But they chose to express every 
thing by allegory: and these allegories were 
again described by cymbols, and hieroglyphi- 
cal representations, to which they paid an 
idolatrous reverence. By these means the 
original object became obscure; and the re- 
ality was lost in the semblance. They looked 
upon light and upon fire, the purest of ele- 
ments, to be proper types of the most pure 
God. And they regarded the sun, the great 
fountain of light, as a just emblem of his glo- 
ry ; and likewise of his salutary influence up- 
on the world. This was specious, but of a 
dangerous tendency; as it drew away their 
attention from the proper object of worship : 
which became by degrees obscured, and was 
at last totally effaced. Both the name and 


® Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. 


Acts, ch. vii. ver. 22. | 
fEgyptus artium mater, Macrob, Sat. 1}. c. 15. p. 180: 
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idea of the true God was lost; and all adora- 
tion was paid to the sun, and to the earth, 
under the title of Osiris, Ammon, Orus, Isis, 
and the hke, The sun, in consequence of it, 
was esteemed to be the soul of the * world: 
and Diodorus Siculus mentions, that the an- 
cient Egyptians supposed this luminary and 
the moon to rule all things by their influence; 
and that they were through all ages (aro ras 
cudis wots woeAcesees yeverews) the chief * deities, 
and the conservators of all things. And not 
only the conservators, but the * creators. 
Hence it is said, that they esteemed the sun 
as, ° mundi caput, the principal being in the uni- 


* The titles were various. 

Te Serapim Nilus, Memphis veneratur Osirim. 

Martianus Capella, Hymn. 2. 
See Ausonius, Epigram. 30. _ 

? The same notion prevailed in other parts. Sol mens 
mundi. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. p. 69. and 204. 

3 Solem et lunam deos esse. ibid. p. 210. 

4 Tous 0 ovy nar Abyurtoy avbewres, TO Wadscroy yevorecvss, ovce- 
Crbarras G65 TOY KOT KLOV, Kae THY TAY OAwY Dury xaTomAuyeTAs, KOE 
bavpaCovras, Dorey stves Ovo Sexe idles Ts Kets WOWTES, TOY TE 
HAsoy xas tTyy Leanvay, wy roy ey Octety, cov as Icey OVOM ATH. 14. 
p: FT. 

> Solem mundi caput, rerumque satorem. Macrob. Sat. 
I. 1. p. 204, 


%& ° 
Tstss LY: 35 See, upisuyras FOV TUAW UIT MOTI) CLOKEEY, Diodor.. 


1, ip. 13 
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verse, by whom all things were produced. 
Homer, who borrowed from Egypt, ascribed 
to the sun intellect, and universal perception. 


Hersogs 05 waver EPOCH, HL TUT ETMNB ESS 
| ~ Odyss. 1. 12. v. 108. 


Of the Adoration paid to the Sun, and to Fire. 


Not only the Egyptians, but the Ethiopians, 
Persians, Phenicians, Syrians, Rhodians, and 
other nations, esteemed themselves Hchade, 
or descendants of the Sun: and they worship- 
ped him both as their sovereign and parent. 
Hence Persina, the queen of Ethiopia, is in- 
troduced by Heliodorus, as invoking the sun 
in the following manner. © Eminexagoda pag- 
wus 0 yeveovne nuoy Hr. Let the Sun, the 
great author of our race, be invoked, as a witness 
upon this occasion. A like address is made by 
a person called Hydaspes to both luminaries 
atasacrifice. ~ Q Acrwora Harse, xaos Deanvy 
decrowae---Our Lord the Sun; and our Governess 
the Moon. ‘The Egyptians had a great con- 


™ AEthop. 1 4. p. 175. See Xenophon Kyesraidse, 1. 8, 
p: 233. , 

? Heliod. 1. 10. p. 518. 

The author stiles himseli—avig pois, Emecnvos, tov ap “Hass 
9/885. — Hsoda05. p. 519. 
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nection with the Ethiopians: their rites and 
institutes, and their manner of writing were 
in great measure the ‘same. In consequence. 
of which we find this luminary invoked by 
them, as the principal fountain of all human 
being. e Ossereorc Hse, xoce bcos TOVTES, Ob THY 
Cony ro1g avlemsrore Oovres, moordecacts [hes 20k TOC 
Bore roe osdsog Seors cvvoinor. hey tare “the 
words, which it was usual for-the priest to 
speak ata funeral in the person of one de- 
ceased. At the same time he held up towards 
heaven an ark, in which the remains of the 
deceased were deposited. ‘“ O, sovereign 
“Lord, the Sun, and all ye other deities, who 
“‘ bestow life upon mankind; receive me, I 
*“‘ beseech you; and suffer me to be admitted 
*‘ to the society of the immortals.” 

They worshipped also the elements, and 
particularly fire and water. Er: «as voy ev oa 
avorkes Te ayis Leoumodos n Veoumern die rugos wees 
vdaros yiweras Even at this day, says 3 Porphy- 


t Teds risa tTwy vopeipeay ‘Tous Abyyurrsoss Umraexesy Abtom snc, Ti= 
€veeeyns THs Murnins cvynyberas Mug Tos amonscbici—x. 7. A. Kee 
Torru toimvd eriga Aborwy dxwevev. Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. 
p. 144. See also p. 145. 

? Porphyry de Abst. 1.4. p.$79. —? Ibid. p. $74. 
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ry, at the opening of the sanctuary of the holy 
Serapis, the service is performed by rites both of 
fire and water. And he gives a reason for 
acting in this manner---’ ida “ob TUE osCovres 
wanrise tov soryemy. It seems, that water and 
fire were two of the chief objects, which they 
worshipped. Hence fire and water mingled 
were no improper judgment, as has been ob- 
served before. They thought, that fire was a 
living animal---* Aiyurriosms O¢ vevoussas mug TO 
Onorov eves eurbvyov. The Egyptians esteemed 
fire to be a living informed animal. But in ge- 
neral they had a still higher notion of this ele- 
ment, as we learn from ° Diodorus.---To dé 
ave webeounvevopevor Hocssoy OVO, VOULTUYTES 
peeyory esvors Sear, werk TOAAG ooBEMAAELY mao EIS 
WEYEOMY TE HOLE TEAELAY aveno. They denominated 
fire Hephatstos, esteeming it a mighty deity; 
which contributed largely towards * generation, 


* Porphyry de Abst. 1. 4. p. 375. 

Tiegous mugs, xs Asyorrios Soars busce, xcesT ou pesv comers rcesvor 
gore Awyoweins to vdeg. Lucianus in Jove Tragedo, vol. 2« 
p. 223. 

4 Herodot. 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. Fire was esteemed a god 
by the Persians. Tizgrus yoe Seay youicses EVs TO WUC. ibid« 

Fy Gag Uso erg (1 

4.This opinion was followed by Heraclitus. 


Ex weg Tae Tet TUES HVE, was &5 TRTO ayerverbat. Diog- 
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and the ultimate perfection of beings. The true 
Egyptian name seems. to have been ®éa, Phtha, 
or rather " @éas, Phthas. It is however ex- 
pressed Phtha by Jamblichus; who mentions 
this elementary deity, as, * dyusggysnos vee, the 
divine intellect, by which all things were fa- 
shioned. They looked upon him as the chief 
guardian of their country. 3 Pthas, custodem 
fEgypti. In respect to the adoration of the 
element, “ Diodorus endeavours to apologize 
for the custom, by saying, that the divine title 
of Hephaistus, or Vulcan, was given to fire, 
EbS AVA LGY Aab ThaNY abcveroy, by way of honour, 
and to be a perpetual memorial of the great and 
true benefactor, the god of fire. But unfor- 
tunately this learned writer was not apprised, 
that the real benefactor, the only true God, 
was antecedently obscured, and at last banish- 
ed from the hearts of men. In consequence 


Laert. 1. 9. p. 551. also by the Stoics—Omnia vestri, Balbe, 
solent ad igneam vim referre. Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. 
p. 1238. 

* Dbas, 6 HPeisos mapa MexQiraig. Suidas. The name was | 
in use all over Egypt. 

* De Myster. sect. 8. p. 159. bx. 

3 Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 3. c. 22. p. 1241. It is some- 
times expressed wrongly—Opas. 

WG OADs OREO 

Lb‘ 
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of this he was abridged of the honour due to 
him, and to him only. For when a blind 
reverence was paid to the element, as a sym- 
bol, and representative, it degenerated quick- 
ly into a lower and more vile idolatry: the 
primary object’ being lost in its emblem; and - 
the deity supplanted by the substitute. 

I have mentioned, that the Egyptians were 
a people of great learning ; who seem to have 
been superior in science to any nation upon 
earth. But they prostituted these noble gifts; 
and, through an affectation of mystery and re- 
finement, they abused the knowledge afforded 
them: for, by veiling every thing under a ‘ 
type, they at last lost sight of their original in- 
telligence. They at first looked upon “ght 
and fire, and the great fountain of light, the 
sun, raerely as proper emblems of the true_ 
deity, the god of all purity and brightness. 
But such was the reverence which they paid 
to them, that, in process of time, they forgot 
the hand by which these things were framed; 
and looked upon the immediate means, and 


! Orpheus composed his chief deity out of visible ele- 
ments— 

Tlvg, moet vdwe, wobe ryorbee, wots obsbng, voe TS xer nuecte. Orphic. 
Frag. p 366. edit. Gesner. also Euseb. P. E. 1. 3. ¢. 9. p. 
100, and p. 103. €. 
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support of life, as the primary efficient cause ; 
to the exclusion of the real creator. What 
then could be more reasonable and apposite, 
than for a people, who thus abused’ their in- 
_ telligence, and prostituted their faculties; who 
raised to themselves a god of day, their Osiris; 
and instead of that intellectual light, the wis- 
dom of the Almighty, substituted, a created 
and inanimate element, as a just object of wor- 
ship; I say, what could be more apposite, 
than for people of this cast to be doomed to a 
judicial and temporary darkness? The judg- 
ment bore a strict analogy with the crime: 
and as it was a just punishment to them; so 
it was a proper warning to others, not to give 
way to the like mystery and illusion. 


Night adored as a primary Deity. 


Nor was this all. As the Egyptians be- 
trayed an undue reverence for the sun, and 
light: so they shewed a like veneration for 
‘night and darkness, and in this they were 


* Aslian mentions a mark upon the sacred steer, srg auie- 
Tete TE Dwres evar To cKOTOS merrevreeoy, By which was intimat- 
ed, that darkness was prior to day. Utis expressed cxéves : 
which is a blunder of the printer: for the translator evident. 


ry 


i 
; 
[ 
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followed by other nations, It is said, that 
they paid a religious regard to the Mugale, a 
kind of mole, (supposed.to be the mus ara- 
neus) on account of its imagined blindness : 


and, from its state of darkness, they thought it 


a proper emblem of night. For night was es- 
teemed by them sacred, as being more ancient 
than day. ° Ty pev yao poyarny exrederacdat 
Aeysow veo Aiyurrioy ruDuny soy, OT! TO THOTOS 
re Qorog nysvro xeeoCurecov. Hesychius men- 
tions a temple of Venus Scotia in Egypt, 
whose rites we may presume had some refer- 
CHOC AO night. 2 A geodsrng DxOTsOL6 bepov LOT 
Avurror. The Egyptian name of Venus was 
* Athor: and one of her principal places of 
worship was * thor-Bet, expressed by the 


ly read cxor0s,. as appears from its being rendered fenebra. 
Elian de Nat. Animal. Londini 1744. 1. xi. c. x. p. 617. 
THY VURTH WeorTegeviiy. Orpheus apud Eusebium Chron. 


p- 4. 
* Plutarch Sympos. 1. 4. q. 5. p. 670. 

* Hesych. Deora. 

3 THY Adgodirny Avyurtios xdrsow Abuwe. Etymolog. Mag. 
Adve. 

4 Herodotus stiles it AraeSnyss, Atarbechis : and adds, that 
it was in the nome Prosopitis—ss 0 aury APgeditag igor aytov 


eure, In this province stood a temple much reverenced, dedt- 
cated to Venus. 1.2. c. 41. p. 123. 
What is stiled Beth by some writers, was expressed Bech. 
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Grecians Athribis; the inhabitants of which 
were the Athribite. ‘These were the persons, 
according to Strabo, who worshipped the Mu- 
gale, that emblem of primeval darkness. ° Mov- 
yeodny Adei€izas (cimwos). From hence we 
may be pretty certain, that here the rites 
were celebrated of Nocturnal Venus: and that 
her chief votaries were the priests of Athribis : 
and the Mugale was her representative. The , 
same rites were probably practised at the city _ 
Butus: for here those animals, when they 
died, were solemnly ? buried. Diodorus Si- 
culus mentions a temple of Hecate 3 Scotia, 
denominated in like manner from night: which. 
stood to the west of Memphis, near the Ache- 
rusian plains. 

The Phenician theology was in great mea- 
sure borrowed from * Egypt: according to 


by others, being strictly synonymous, and denoting a city or 
place. What is named Balbec by some, is called Balbeth 
by others. See Gulielmus Tyrius. Bec is at this day in 
Coptic a city. & Au, Baki, reac, urbs. Copt. Dict. of the 
learned Mr Wode, p. 11. 

eSirapOw eles Da PLOT; 

PELerOrs yl. ae O10 lan De loo. 

3L. 1. p. 87. There was also a temple of Venus Zxora 
in Phestum in Crete. Etymolog. Mag. Kubcgcs. 

4 See Lucian de Syria Dea: and Plutarch Isis and Osiris. 
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which the wind Colpias and his wife Baau, 
esteemed the same as ‘ might, were the authors 
of the first beings. But the Egyptian notions 
upon this head may be more plainly discover- 
ed from the early Grecians: who, under the 
titles of Danaidce and Melampodes, of Cad- 
mians and Orphites, introduced into their new 
settlements the religion of the country they 
had quitted. In the poetry attributed to Or- 
pheus, we find many instances of night, not 
only personified, but esteemed the chief cause, 
from whence all things proceeded. We have 
accordingly the following address in one of 
the hymns. 
a Nozra Seon yeverespony CLELO‘OLLOLL NOe HOE avoeur. 
Nog yeveoss wavroy. | 


I will sing of night, the parent of gods and 
men: Night the origin of all things. 


He addresses again this sable deity in a pas- 
sage preserved by Proclus. : 


as ; | 
Masa Seav vrarn, Nvg auCeore - 


" Baav—zruro Oe voxre teueyvevesy. Sanchoniath. apud Eusebium 
PLE. Lae xp. 34. 

? Orphic hymn the second. Of Orpheus bringing his no- 
tions of the gods from Egypt. see Euseb. P. E. 1. 3. c. 9, 
p- 103. 

3 Orphic Fragments, edit. Gesneri, p. 377. 


Es 


O, immortal Night, whe first brought the gods 
into being. 


Damascius having inquired, HEC’ THS TMeEHTYS HO- 
vnc, about what was the first principle in the 
world, gives this as an ancient Egyptian doc- 
irine.——! warrov de nas os Asyursios apparev 
avvuvynaos. LZKOTOX yao ayrasov avrqy wvowo- 
HAC, TELS HOE TBTO erin sarees. The Egyptians 
have chosen to celebrate the first cause as un- 
speakable. They accordingly style it darkness 
unknown: and mention it with a threefold accla- 
mation. Again—* srw yevaas Asyurrios 2KOTOX 
AYVOSOY EXHARYs >x0ro¢ UTée vonow racey. Inthis 
manner the Egyptians stiled the first principle an 
inconceivable darkness: night and darkness past 
all imagination. ‘This is perfectly consonant to 
passages from the same author, quoted by the 
very learned * Cudworth.--- H [LEV hee THY Cha 
aexn Sx0r0s ayvasoy Divs wey. z..a. Lhere 1s 


' From some extracts out of a MSS. of Damascus, com- 
municated for my perusal by that truly learned man, and my 
excellent friend, Dr John Chapman, archdeacon of Sud- 
bury, &c. 3 

+ From the same extracts. 

3 Cudworth, b. 1. c. iv. p. 414. properly 354. See also 
the learned Jablonski. 

Pantheon Avgypt. Ll. 1. c. 1. p. 14, 15, 16, 
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one origin of all things; celebrated by the name of 
unknown (incomprehensible) darkness. Again 
eS, Tlowray aoyny Dxoros reg THCY YVONTW YxOTOS 
ayrosov. Lhey hold, that the first beginning or 
cause of things was darkness beyond all concep- 
tion; an unknown darkness. Cronos was e€s- 
teemed the first deity ; and he is said to have 
been nursed and brought up by this ancient 
personage, Night. 


“ Ex xavray d¢ Keovov Nvd eroe@e v 90° erirarrcy 


“*H No¥ Bactrever ravray yevav. Night 1s sove- 
reign of all creation. Aristotle mentions it as 
the opinion of many * theologists, that all 
things were conceived and produced by Night. 
And of the things thus produced the mundane 
egg, according to Aristophanes, was the first: 
and in this were contained the rudiments of 
other beings. 


> Tinres rowrisov varnvewioyv Nvé weravorrecos Qoy. 


* Cudworth above. 

# From the extracts above. Se 

‘Ibid. Proclus speaks of the demiourgic deity, as wave 
Taguyay nore tas vrobnxas Nuxzos. In Timzeum, I. 2. p. 96. 

4 KerTotrm—em—ais Aty#ou oF Deoroyos, os tx Nuxros yevrayees (70 metve 
su.) x. tA Metaphys. |. 14. c. 6. p. 477. 

5 Oevibss. v. 696. woy UEAVELIOY, ovum ventosum-—ovum sine 
concubitu. 
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Those emigrants from Egypt, who first settled 
in Greece, introduced not only the mytholo- 
gy, but the worship of this deity, Hence we 
read of a very ancient temple, where this god- 
dess gave out oracles; and which we may in- 
fer from several circumstances to have been 
at Delphi, the seat of the Pytho, -” Mave 
zetov, ev w cowry n Nu& evenrpmwdycsy, sire Ouse. 
It was an oracular temple, in which the goddess 
Night first gave out responses, and afterwards 
Themis, Pausanius mentions a sanctuary of 
the same sort dedicated to her at Megara *.--- 


To rns Noxrog exinaarswevov Mapresov---(ey Meva- 
eos), Che title of Venus * Meares, (or Merou- 
vig) Melanis the d/ack or dark, is mentioned 
by the same writer: and is thought by some 
to have been a translation of the Egyptian * 
Athor, which was of the same purport. There 
were several temples to the s goddess under 
this denomination. 


* Mentioned by the Scholiast, author of the Mgorsyousve to 
the Pyth. Odes of Pindar. edit. Oxon. p. 163. 

eel. pfs 

+ Ibid. 1..8. p. 610. p.' 763. 

# Athor, Nox: the opinion of the learned Jablonsky, 1. 1. 
c 1.9 7. & § 13. Pantheon Aigyptiac. See the whole 
treatise, which is replete with learning. 

> One temple near. Corinth, Paus. 1, 2. p. 114. another 
near Mantinea in Arcadia, 1. 8. p. 610. a third at Thespiz, 
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Tam sensible, that some of these histories 
did not relate to chaotic and primeval dark- 
ness; but to an event much later, yet of high 
antiquity, Whatever the reference may have 
been, it is certain, that night was made a dei- 
ty, and * worshipped, The Egyptians were 
once possessed of the real truth, contained in 
these allusions ; but their priests so veiled it, 
in types and allegories, to prevent its being 
profaned by the * vulgar, that they lost sight 


ibid. 1. 9. p. 763. Ageodirns Medravidos éegor, Also at Ephes 
sus a temple. ; 

" It is said, that the usual sacrifice to this goddess was a 
cock. Yluic ubi sacrificaretur, mos fuit, ut gallus immolare- 
tur; tanquam animal silentio adversarium, ut in libro ses 
cundo de Diis Theagenes, Natalis Comes, 1. 3. c. xii. p 
19. 

* Proclus speaks in favour of these figurative and symbo- 
lical references of the Egyptians; which were copied by Py- 
thagoras and Timzus; and he gives this remarkable history 
of Plato, who disapproved of writing or speaking too plainly 


7205 O% TST0IG noe autos TlAaTwY EY “AACS NTIMTATO TEs MATE EK 
TS Wesley Agyovres bce x06 TOls THUTOT OMS, Duet, HUTLONAOY aUTAY 
womcuct tay copay, In Timeum, |. 1. p- 40. Besides the 
philosophers above mentioned, Plato too blamed those who disclosed 
their knowledge off-hand, or at once ; because at this rate every 
cobler would get acquainted with their meaning. Strange! as 
if the more widely truth were diffused, the less would be its 
excellence ; upon the same principles, if a man were a mendi- 
eant, Plato would abridge him of the light of the sun. This 
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of it themselves, and could never recover it. 
The whole nation, through mystery and re- 
finement, were led into irretrievable error; and 
all partook of it who borrowed from them. 

Night and shade are mere negatives. But 
we have seen, that the Egyptians introduced 
them as real, sensible, and substantial beings; 
and gave them a creative power. They were 
therefore very justly condemned to undergo a 
palpable and coercive darkness; such as pre- 
vented all intercourse for three ' days. In 
short, they suffered a preternatural deprivation 
of light, which their luminary Osiris could 
not remedy; and they were punished with — 
that essential night, which they so foolishly 
had imagined, and at last found realized. 


selfish pride, and these contracted notions were the cause of 
much doubt and ignorance, and of infinite error. How 
much more noble is the gospel principle, and that universal 
and beneficent ordinance—Go—and teach all nations. 

* It is said,—neither rose any from his place for three days. 
Exod. x. 23. ‘T’his seems to have been a phrase, by which 
was signified, to exert one’s self, in order to set about any 
operation. Hence we read—Arise, go over Jordan.— Arise, 
and be doing.— Arise, O Lord, save me.—-I will arise, and go 
to my Father. Arise, and let us go up to Zion.——Many more 
instances to this purpose may be found. 


Recapitulation. 


Before we conclude this article, Iet ts look 
back, and consider some of the leading fea- 
tures in the general character of this people. 
They. abounded with emblematical deities, 
and were beyond measure attached to them ; 
and their learning, as well as their outward 
sanctity, made their religion very specious, 
and captivating, to those who were witnesses 
of their rites. I have mentioned the charac- 
ter given of them by Herodotus---' SzoreCess 


dg Teele ows Obs oe ToLyr ary evlewrev-——-that of 
all people upon earth they were the most extrava- 
santly devoted to their gods and religion. YVhey 
were likewise scrupulous observers of signs 
and omens. The same writer says of them--- 
. TECUTH TE TE OOS HVEVENTAI, N TOIT! HAKOICS 
aract avlownotas. Levowevs yar reouros QuAucosas 
YeADousvos Fa Toba, Los 4? OTE VSELOY TeLeC 
EANGIOY TOVUTH YVEYNTHl, HATH TWVTO VOUITHTL ATO- 
Cycerbos. They have distinguished more portents 
and prodigies, than all people in the world collec- 
tively. And when any thing esteemed a prodigy 


+ Herod. {l2s. 6.20 tape O. 
* Thid. c. 82. p. 141. 
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happens, they observe and write down whatever 
ensues upon it. And if, in process of time, any 
similar appearance should occur ; they imagine 
that the same consequences will follow, If such 
then was the disposition of this people, and 
they were out of a superstitious fear continu- 
ally attending to portents and presages, and 
making false inferences, to the great abuse of 
their own reason, and the seduction of others : 
if this were the case, we then see a farther 
analogy and propriety in God’s judgments. 
He, with great wisdom as well as justice, exhi- 
bited before their eyes some real prodigies, 
which could not be mistaken ; and punished 
them in their own way for their credulity and 
superstition. It was not the occultation of a 
luminary; the glancing of a meteor in the 
atmosphere ; much less an unusual birth; or 
the fantastic flight of a bird; which now de- 
manded their attention. Their sacred river 
was universally polluted, and turned to blood. 
The very dust of their sanctified soil was ren- 
dered infectious, and produced nauseous boils 
and blains. Their serene air became overcast; 
and rain and hail, lightning and thunder, with 
fire mingled with rain, ensued: phenomena, 
grievous to behold, and fatal in their conse- 
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quences, such as before were never known 
in Egypt. Lastly, the children of light, the 
offspring of the Sun, were condemned to a 
| preternatural state of night. Their god, the 
- luminary, rose at his stated times, and periorm- 
\ ed his function ; yet could not dispel this pain- 
| ful, oppressive, and impenetrable darkness. 
| All these, as.well as the other judgments com- 
memorated, were real prodigies: and, as I 
have repeatedly urged, they were all pointed 
and significant. Their force and purport 
would have been in great measure lost upon 
any other people; but they were particularly 
applicable to the Egyptians, as they bore a 
strict analogy with the superstitions and idola- 
try of that nation, There remains still one 
judgment, more terrible and affecting, than 
any which have preceded. 
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THE TENTH PLAGUE. 
DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN: 


Exopus, Chap. xi. 


Ver. 4. And Moses said, Thus saith the 
Lord, about midnight will I go out into the midst 
of Egypt. | : 

V.5. And all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt shall die, from the first-born of Pharaoh, 
that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the jirst- 
born of the maid-servants that is behind the mill ; 
and all the first-born of beasts. 

V.6. -And there shall be a great cry through- 
out all the land of Egypt, suchas there was none 
like it, nor shall be like it any more: 

V.7:. But against any of the children of Is- 

vael shall not a dog move his tongue, against man 
or beast: that ye may know, how that the Lord 
doth put a difference between the Egyptians and 
dsrael. 
— V.8. And all these thy servants shall come 
down unto me, and bow down themselves unto mie, 
saying, Get thee out, and all the people that follow 
thee; and after that I will go out. 

Here should come in three verses of the 

M 
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preceding chapter (v. 27, 28. and 29.) which 
have been certainly misplaced.-—But the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh's heart, and he would not let 
them £0. 

And Pharaoh said unto him, Get thee from me, 
take heed to thyself, see my face no more: for mM 
that day thou seest my face thou shalt die. 

And Moses said, Thou hast spoken well, I 
And he went 


will see thy face again no more: 
out from Pharaoh in a great anger. 


In this interview Moses speaks with great 
dignity, as well as authority, in consequence 
of the high commission which had been de- 
legated by God to him. He gives public no- 
tice to all, that at midnight the first-born in 
_ every family, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
to the first-born of the maid that worked at 
the mill, should be cut off. The working at 
the mill was looked upon as the lowest and 
severest. drudgery ; and was allotted to the 
meanest slaves. He says, that there shall. be 
a great cry throughout all the land; such as 
ihey had never experienced before, nor would 
ever be witnessto. again. The calamity there- 
fore must be great, and adequate to this ex- 
traordinary mourning, since no nation was so 
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addicted to tears and lamentations as the E- 
gyptians. Hence in the Orphic Argonautics 
mention is made of | 

: Qenvres ¢ Aryurrioy xe Ociesdos sige yorha. 
the“ mourning of this people, and the sacred liba- 
tions at the rites of Osiris. The like was ob-. 
served at their * funerals, where they gave 
themselves up to all the extravagance of grief. 
They ran about the streets in a most frantic 
manner, defiling their faces with soil, and fill- 
ing the air with their cries. The whole was 
attended with beating of their breasts, and with 
stripes; and the same process was observed 
upon the death of any sacred animal. Most 
of their ceremonies were attended with weep- 
ing in memory of the tears of Isis; and there 
was the same severe discipline observed. He- 
rodotus mentions, that he was witness to thou- 
sands, nay, he says, to myriads, at a solemni- 
ty, who whipped themselves in this * manner. 

tV, 32, 7 

* Mag’ Aryverriess iworipsay eyes ro beiov tng tiens mets daxguar. 
Max. Tyrius. Dissert. viii. p. 85. 

* Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 81. C. Herod. 1. 2. c. 85,86. p. 141. 

* Tomrorres yag On perce tyy Ovosav martes nos maou, peverades 
ragta worrur agora J, 2. c. 60. p. 132. See Plutarch 
Isis et Osir. p. 366. 


Julius Firmicius, p. 8.-—also p. 20, 21. 
M 2 
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The Sidonians and Syrians used the same 
lamentations, and accompanied them with 
the like stripes in honour of Isis and + Adonis ; 
the latter of which was another name for Osi- 
ris. Hewas the same also as 7. Thamuz, whose 
celebrity was always carried on with tears and 
mourning by the natives of Biblus and Sidon. 
These rites they borrowed in very early times 
from the people of Egypt. But the grief of 
the Egyptians, at the season here foretold, 
was to exceed every thing, either real or artifi- 
cial, that had ever preceded. It was not the 
loss of Osiris, a remote and imaginary misfor- 
tune, which they were to lament; but a more 
intimate and affecting evil. Their first-born, 
the pride and solace of each house, was to be 
cut off: so that their sorrow was to be from 
the heart, real, exuberant, and universal. 
They were to be indulged in grief to satiety ; 
and glutted with tears and lamentations. 


* Lucian de Syria Dea, vol. 2. p. $78. 

4 @amuc, omsg Eguenveverces Adwyiz. Chron. Paschale, p. 130, 

‘The women of Israel were tainted with this infectious 
idolatry, as we learn from Ezekiel. Then he brought me to 
the door of the gate of the Lord’s house awhich was towards the 
north, and behold, there sat women weeping for Tammuz. c. 8. 


v. 14. Kees sds exes syuvecents xocbnuesras Oenvecas toy Qupesd. Ver 


sio LXX. 
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Of all this there was a proper warning given, 
svhich must have served with many towards 
anticipating the calamity by a fearful expecta- 
tion; and must have rendered the people in 
general more ready to afford the Israelites 
their dismission; through whose detention 


they suffered, 


Of the sacred Ordinance which preceded this 
Event. 


But there was a meaning in this judgment, 
of greater consequence than in any which 
had preceded, The destroying angel was to 
pass through the land of Egypt, and to display 
his power over the people. And the Israelites 
were also liable to be cut off, unless they ob- 
served a particular caution prescribed, the on- 
ly means of their salvation. In consequence 
of this it pleased God to institute the Passover, 
by the observance of which they were to be 
secured for the present; and a secret intima- 
tion given of greater blessings hereafter. Each 
family was to take a lamb without spot or 
blemish, upon the tenth day of the first month ; 
and then to kill it upon the fourteenth in the 


' See Exodus xii. 3, 4. to verse 28. 
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evening. They were to dress it by fire with 
bitter herbs; and to eat it in a posture of 
standing, with their loins girded, their shoes 
upon their feet, and their staves in their hands. 
The whole process was that of persons, who 
were sojourners and pilgrims; and who were 
setting out upon their passage through a wil- 
derness to a place of bliss, called Canaan; 
where their toil and travel were to end. But 
to secure to themselves these advantages, and 
to save their lives from the destroying angel ; 
they were to take the blood of the blameless 
lamb, which they sacrificed, and with a bunch 
of hyssop, dipped in the blood, sprinkle it upon 
the posts and pillars at the entrance of their 
houses, and upon the thresholds; and by this 
token they were to be preserved. They were 
likewise to take care that not a bone of it 
should be broken. At the same time they 
were * to eat nothing leavened. In all your ha- 
bitations shall ye eat unleavened bread. . 

Exod. ch. xii. ver. 14. And this day shall 
be unto you for a memorial; and you shall keep it 
a feast to the Lord, throughout your generations : 
you shall keep it a feast by an ordinance for ever. 
_ V. 23. For the Lord: will pass through to 


™ Exodus xii. 20. 
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smite the Egyptians: and when he seeth the bloog 
upon the lintel, and on the two side=posts, the 
Lord will pass over the door, and will not suf- 
fer the destroyer to come in unto your houses te 
smite you. 

V. 28. And the children of Israel went away, 
and did as the Lord had commanded Moses and 
Aaron, so did eet 

When the people had thus performed the 
sacred ordinance, which had been enjoined 
them ; they waited for the great event, which 
was to bring about their deliverance. At last 
the cry was up. For (ver. 29.) it came to pass, 
that at midnight the Lord smote all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pha= 
raoh that sat on his throne, unto the first-born of 
the captive that was in the dungeon; and all the 
first-born of cattle. Ano ; 

V. 30. And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he 
and all his servants, and all the Egyptians; and 
there was a great cry in Egypt; for there was 
not a house where there was not one dead. 


it may be urged, as each dead person was 
confined to a particular house, the grief upon 
the occasion must have been in fies manner 
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limited and confined; and there could not 
be that general display of it, as has been inti- 
mated. But thisis a mistake. It has been 
shewn, that the Egyptians of all nations upon 
earth were most frantic in their ° grief. When 
any person died in a family, all the relations, 
and all the friends of the deceased, co-oper-~ 
ated in a scene of sorrow. And the process 
was to quit the house ; ; at which time the 
women, with their hair loose and their bosoms 
bare, ran wild about the streets, The men 
likewise, with their apparel equally disordered, 
kept them company ; all shrieking, and howl- 
ing, and beating themselves, as they passed 
along. This was upon the decease of a single 
person. But when there was one dead in every 
family, every house must have been in great 
measure vacated; and the streets quite filled 
with mourning. Hence we may be assured 
that these violent emotions were general; and 
at the same time shocking past all magination. 
The suddenness of the stroke, and the imme- 
diate and universal cries of death at midnight, 
that particularly awful season, must have filled 
every soul with horror... It was therefore very 
truly said by the prophet of God---There shalf 


' See before.-Herod. 1. 2. c. 85; 86. p. 141, 
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bea great cry throughout all the land. of Egypt, 
such as there was none like it, (before).nor shall 
be like it any mores ©Exod. ch. x! vern62- 
And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he.and all his 
servants, and all the Egyptians 3. and there was 
asreat cry in Egypt. ch. (XIh vers 30s. 

One manifest purpose of providence i in these 
signs and judgments was to punish the Egyp- 
tians by a series of evils; and this on two ac- 
counts, In the first place, because they were 
blest with noble parts, and great knowledge : 
which they prostituted to a shameful. degree. 
And secondly, because, after their nation: had 
been preserved by one of the Israelitish fami- 
ly, they had, contrary to all right, and in de- 
fiance of original stipulation, enslaved the peo- 
ple, to whom they had been so much indebt- 
ed. And not contented with this, they had 
proceeded to murder their offspring, and to 
render the people’s bondage intolerable by a 
wanton exertion of power. Jt had been told 
them, that the family of the Israelites collec- 
tively were esteemed as God’s * first-born: for 
from that family Christ was to proceed, zo 
is the first-born of every creature. Therefore 


* Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my sony even my first. born. 
Exodus iv. 22, 
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God said to them, Let my son go, that he may 
serve me: and if thou refuse to let him go, behold, 
I will slay thy son, even they first-born. Exod, 
chive vere 3. : 

But they heeded not this admonition: hence 
these judgmerits came upon them ; which ter- 
minated in the death of the eldest in each fa- 
mily: a just retaliation for their disobedience 
and cruelty, | 


CONCLUSION, 


These judgments were stiled signs, as well 
as wondets: and very justly.. For they were 
not introduced merely as arbitrary marks of 
power: but had a particular scope and mean- 
ing, as I have attempted to shew. Iwas aware 
of an objection, which might be made---that 
I try to prove the ancient rites and customs of 
the Egyptians by those of later date: and I 
wrote a short treatise at the beginning to take 
off this objection. There are besides many 
passages in scripture, which will shew the an- 
tiquity of that idolatry and of those customs, 
from whence my arguments are drawn. Maz 
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ny prohibitions in the law directly point this . 
way. ‘he second commandment in the de- 
calogue seems to have been framed with a 
view to the worship of Egypt. To any peo- 
ple, who had not been conversant in that 
country, 1t had been sufficient to have said--- 
thou shalt make no graven image, nor frame any 
similtude of things. But the commandment is 
dilated, and the nature of the objects pointed 
out, for. the sake of the Israelites, They were 
not to make to themselves an image or likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or that as 
an the earth beneath ; or that is in the water un- 
der the earth ; nor were they to dow down, or 
worship sends either real or represented. By 
this is intimated, that they were’not to make 
a likeness of the sun, or of the moon; of 
man, or of beast; of fly, or creeping thing ; 
of fish, or of crocodile; which are in the wa- 
ters beneath. How prone the Israelites were 
to this symbolical worship ; and how neces- 
sary it was to give them warning, may be 
seen by the threat, and by the blessings, 
which immediately * follow. For though they 


* for I the Lord thy God, am a jealous Gad, visiting the ini- 
quity of the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourits 
generation of then: that hate me: and shewing mercy unto ticts 


sands af them tht lave me and keep my commandments. 
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are applicable to every one of these ordinances, 
yet they are introduced here, and particularly 
subjoined to this second commandment, that 
it may be in the strongest manner inforced. 
The attachment of this people to the rites 
of Egypt may be farther seen by the repeated 
admonitions of their great lawgiver ; and _par- 
ticularly by the cautions, which he gives at 
large in the fourth chapter of Deuteronomy. 
He there intimates by his fears, how hable the 
people were to lapse into this mode of idolatry, 


Ver. 15. Take ye therefore good heed unto 
yourselves; for ye saw no manner of similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unio you in Horeb 
out of the midst of the fire. | 

V.16. Lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make 
you a graven image, the similitude of any figure, 
the likeness of male or female, 

V.17. The lkeness of any beast that is on 
the earth, the likeness of any winged fowl that 
fueth in the ar, 

V.18. The likeness of any thing that creep- 
eth on the ground, the likeness of any fish that is 
in the waters beneath the earth: ; 

V.19. And lest thou fift up thine eyes unto 
heaven, and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, 
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and the stars, even all the host of heaven, thou 
shouldset be driven to worship them, and serve 
them, %Sc. 

Whosever is at all acquainted with the an- 
cient religion of Egypt, will see every article 
of their idolatry included in this address. He 
will likewise perceive the propriety of these 
cautions toa people, who had so long sojourn- 
ed in that country. 

I have mentioned, that this worship was 
of very early date; for the Egyptians very 
soon gave into a dark and mystic mode of de- 
votion, suitable to the gloom and melancholy 
of their tempers. To this they were invinci- 
bly attached, and consequently averse to any 
alteration. They seldom admitted any rite 
or custom, that had not the sanction of their 
forefathers. Hence Sir John Marsham very 
truly tells us concerning them ‘---/Mgyptu 
cultfis extranei nomine detestari videntur, quic- 
quid o: yoves g Toeedsisav, parentes non com- 
monstrarunt. The Egyptians, under the notion 
of foreign worship, seem to have been averse to 
every thing which had not been transmitted by 
their ancestors. They therefore, for the most 
part, differed in their rites and religion from 


* Sxc. ix. p. 155. 
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all other nations*.. These borrowed from 
them ; and also adopted the rites of many dif- 
ferent people. But the Egyptians seldom ad- 
mitted of any innovation. 3 

This is what I thought proper to offer con-~ 
cerning the wisdom and design, witnessed in 
these judgments upon the Egyptians; and con- 
cerning the analogy which they bore to the 
crimes and idolatry of that people. 


* Concerning this difference see Herodotus, 1. 2. c. 35, 
36. p. 119. 


PART FOURTH. 


A DISSERTATION 


UPON THE 


DIVINE MISSION OF MOSES, 


Concerning this Divine Mission. 


MosEs was the immediate agent of God, in 
all those mighty operations which took place 
during his residence with the Israelites in 
Egypt, as well as in those which ensued. 
The destination of this people, was to the land 
of Canaan; and though the history of their 
journeyings may not be uniformly attended 
with the same astonishing prodigies as they 
had experienced in Egypt, yet in every move- 
ment, throughout the whole process, there are 
marks of divine power and wisdom, by which 
they were at all times conducted. For no 
man cowd have formed such a system, much 
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less have carried it onin the manner, by which 
we see it at last completed. For the process 
was oftentimes contrary to humari prudence, 
though consonant to divine wisdom. My 
meaning is, that the Israelites in their progress 
to Canaan were led into scenes of distress, in 
which no person, who had the charge of them, 
would have permitted them to have been en- 
gaged. No leader in his senses would have 
suffered those difficulties and embarrassments 
to have arisen, into which the people were at 
times plunged ; and when they were brought 
into these straits, no hurnan power was ade-~ 
quate to free them from the danger. In short, 
through the whole process of the history every 
step seems contrary to what human foresight 
and common experience would have permit+ 
ted to take place. But I speak only in res- 
pect to man. With God it was far otherwise. 
He can raise, and he can depress; he can kill, 
and he can make alive. If he led the people 
into difficulties and dangers, he could remedy 
those difficulties; and free them from those 
dangers. * For my thoughts, says the Almighty, 
are not your thoughts: neither are your ways my 
ways. For as the heavens are higher than the 


’ Isaiah vu. 9. 
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earth, so are my ways higher than your ways ; 
and my thoughts than your thoughts. It there- 
fore seemed good to divine wisdom to bring 
the Israelites into perils of various kinds, from 
whence there seemed no opening for escape ; 
no subterfuge, which could avail them. And 
this was done, that they might manifestly sce, 
that their safety was not effected by any hu- 
man means: but that it was a far higher 
power, which both conducted and preserved 
them. Upon these principles I purpose to 
shew, that the authority by which Moses 
acted was of divine appointment; and his 
mission immediately from God. And my 
chief reason I bring within this small compass 
---because no man, of common prudence, would 
have acted as Moses did, unless directed by a 
superior influence. 

AA person who was of great eminence in the 
church, and of knowledge equal to his high 
station, took a different method to ascertain 
the same truth. He observed, that in all ci- 
vilized counties the legislators had introduced 
future rewards and punishments as a sanction 
to their laws. But nothing of this sort is to 
be found in the laws of Moses. They were 
therefore of divine original; for he would 
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have availed himself of the same advantage, 
had he been the real institutor and compiler, 
Upon this basis he founded his system; and 
in every stage of it are marks of that genius, 
and acuteness, which distinguish his writings. 

But as he has not barred any other openings, 
which may offer, towards the prosecuting of 
the same views, 1 shall take the liberty to 
proceed upon a different principle ; and make 
my inferences, not from what was omitted, 

but what was done, It will be my endeavour, 
as 1 before mentioned, to shew, that the great 
lawgiver and leader of the Israelites, in num- 
berle 8S instances, acted contrary to common 
prudence; and that the means used seemed 
inadequate, and oftentimes opposite, to the 
end proposed. Hence the great events which 
ensued, were brought about not only without 
any ap parent probability, but even possibility, — 
of their succeeding by human means. | 


Of the birth of Moszs, and his wonderful Preser- 
vation: also the Servitude of the \SRAELITES 


im Egypt. 
In order more clearly to disclose my pur- 
pose, it will be proper to consider the history 
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of Moses from the beginning; and the situa- 
tion of the Israelites in his time. He was the 
son of Amram, of the tribe of Levi: and born 
about one hundred and three years after the 
death of Joseph, and a hundred and seventy- 
five from the first, descent of the Israelites into 
Egypt. At this season there had arisen a king 
_ who did not acknowledge any obligations to 
this people; nor to the memory of the per- 
son through whom they had been introduced 
into that country. He conceived the same 
cruel policy against the Israelites, which the 
Lacedemonians practised against their unfor- 
tunate Helots. . This was to oppress them with 
the most severe bondage; and, as they increas- 
ed in number, to cut them off, lest they should 
prove dangerous to the state. 

Come on, said the prince, det us deal wisely 
with them: lest they multiply, and it come to 
pass, that when there falleth out any war, they 
join also unto our enemies, and fight against us, 
and so get them up out of the land. Exod. i. 10. 

Ver. 11. Therefore they did set over them 
task-masters, to afflict them with their burdens. 
And they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom 
and Raamses. 

V.12, But the more they afficted them, the 
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more they multiplied and grew. And they were 
grieved because of the children of Israel. 

V.13. And the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour. 

V.14. And they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in morter, and in brick, and in all 
manner of service in the field: all their service 
wherein they made them serve, was with rigour. 

The Israelites are represented “as a retractory 
and stiff-necked people; whom God chose not 
on their own account, but for the sake of 
their fathers, to be the keepers of his oracles, 
and to preserve his name. For this purpose 
they were to be brought out of Egypt. But 
they were so pleased with their situation, and 
habituated to the customs of the Egyptians, 
that, without these severities, neither the im- 
portunities of Moses, nor the display of mira- 
cles, which they experienced, would have in- 
duced them to quit the country, Even when 
they were upon their progress to the land of 
Canaan, they often looked back with too much 
satisfaction upon the fruits and plenty of Egypt. 
This weaknéss and partiality brought on an 
irreverence towards the God of their fathers, 
which could not be remedied but by the ae 
vere discipline which they experienced : and 
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it was kept up with great rigour. Y¢ shall no 
more, says the prince of the country, give the 
people straw to make brick, as heretofore: let 
them go and gather straw for themselves. Exod, 
iriure 

V.8. And the tale of the bricks which they 
did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon them, Sc. 

V.9: Let there more work be lad upon the 
men 

V.12. So the people were scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt, to gather stubble 
instead of straw. Such were the severities 
with which they were treated ; yet they mul- 
tiplied greatly notwithstanding. The -truit- 
fulness of the women was wonderful: a cir- 
cumstance observable in all the women of 
that country. For it is said, that the soil and 
air of that climate, and particularly the ' 


? Strabo accordingly says, that the Nile was esteemed of 
a fecundifying nature ; and that women had sometimes four 
children at a birth; and that Aristotle mentioned a woman 


that had seven.—Ke: roy Nesrov O° ELVES Y/OVELLOY LeceADOY éTegary, 
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Tas bg vy UV Ceb eS ob ore nots Ter pod uence TinTbby THGsAlyumTias. Agta- 
ToTsANG O% xeLt Sart moves Thice bg ogee TeTexeveLs. 11,53 p- 1018. Aulus 
Gellius gives th: same account from Aristotle; but, instead 
of seven children at a birth, sp-aks only of five. Aristoteles 
philosophus tradidit mulierem in Adgypto uno partu quinque 
enixam pueros. 1. 10. c. v. p. 503. Hence Casaubon alters 
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waters, co-operated greatly to this purpose. But 
the sojourners seem in this respect to have sur- 
passed the natives; and to have caused a general 
alarm among them, forfear they might one day 
be outnumbered. This produced that cruel edict 
of the king, who is said not to have known Jo- 
seph. And the consequence of it was the de- 
struction of numberless innocents, who were 
sacrificed to the jealousy of the Egyptians. 
And Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, Eve- 
ry son that is born ye shall cast into the river. — 
Exod. ch. never 29; 

About the commencement of these calamit- 
ous times, it was the fortune cf Moses to be 
born. His mother was too well acquainted with 
the fatal orders, which had been given; but 
her natural affection got the betier of her fears, 
and led her to elude what she could not op- 
pose. She therefore privately nursed her child, 
till it at last erew too large to be concealed. 
At the expiration of three months, she found 
that his life must be given up; and her own 
‘vould at the same time be forfeited » for there 
was no avoid.ig a discovery. But, that she 
might not be the immediate cause of herchild’s 
imradypn to wevraduee See his notes. See also Aristot. de 
Generat. Animal. 1. 4. ¢. 4. 
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death, she formed a scheme of exposing hitn 
upon the waters. She accordingly construct- 
ed an ark, or floating machine, ofrushes; and 
having disposed of him in it, and covered it 
over for security, she placed it caretully near a 
bank of the Nile among the flags; that it 
might not be carried away with the stream. 
At the same time her daughter stood at some 
distance to observe the event: and see what 
would become of her infant brother. It was 
now early in the morning; and it happened 
that Pharaoh’s daughter, with several female 
attendants, came down towards the side of the 
river to bathe herself. As she came near, she 
perceived the ark among the flags, and order- 
ed one of her maids to fetch it out of the water. 
She opened it herself, and to her surprise per- 
ceived the child, which immediately wept. 
This: providentially touched the heart of the 
King’s daughter. It is one of the Hebrew’s 
children, says the princess: and at the same 
time intimated her compassion. The child’s 
sister, who stood by, took hold of this favoura- 
ble opportunity ; and desired to know, if she 
might go for an Hebrew nurse; that the in- 
fant might be preserved, towards whom the 
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princess had shewn such compassion... ' dud 
Pharaoh's daughter: said unto her, Go. And the 
maid went and cated the child’s mother. Here 
we. see an, amazing concurrence of circum- 
stances; and those of great moment, and 
highly interesting ; which could not be the 
eflect of chance... They were certainly brought 
about by that divine wisdom, which can in- 
fluence our hearts, and order our goings, and 
make us subservient to the will. of God. 
Which often makes use of a series, and evo- 
lution of events, simple in themselves and ob- 
vious, -but wonderful in their texture and 
combination, towards the accomplishment of 
his high decrees. 

When the very mother of the infant was 
thus covertly introduced to be his nurse, Exod. 
ch. u. ver. 9. Pharaoh's daughter said unto her, 
Lake this child away and nurse it for me, and I 
will give thee thy wages. . And the woman took 
the child, and nursed it. | 

V.10. And the child grew, and she brought 
iim unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her 
* son. And she called his name. Mases: and she 

* Exod. 1% 8. 

* "There are some very curious extracts from the ancient 
Egyptian histories concerning these events, which have been 
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said, Because I drew him out of the water. For 
* Mo and Mos, in the ancient Fgyptian tongue, 
as well as in other languages, signified water. 
Thus we see, through the disposition of Provi- 
dence, a helpless and forlorn child rescued 
from a state of death; and, after having been 
in a wonderful manner restored to the bosom 
of the mother, who had exposed him, we find 
him at last brought to a state both of security 
and honour, being adopted into the family of 
Pharaoh. But this station, though it ensured 
his safety, yet was rather unfavourable to the 
purposes for which he was designed. He 
might, by these means, become learned in all 
the knowledge of the Egyptians; but at the 
same time he was liable to be initiated in their 


transmitted by Artapanus. These, though mixed with fable, 
afford very interesting intelligence. See Eusebius Prep. 
Evang. 1. ix. p. 434. 

* To yne due (05 avereecceoty Avyursio. Philo in Vita Mosis, 
vy. 2. p. 83. 

To yue owe pov ovonacecw Aryverie Clemens Alex. I. 1. 
p. 412. 

To yae ddwe Ho ob Abyurrios xotdgct. Josephus Antiq. Pa; 
- ¢. 9. p. 100. see also contra Apion. v. 2.1. 1. p. 465. Mau. 

Clemens expresses it Modu; and it is to be found still in 
the Coptic. See Lexicon Copt. p. 57. published by Mr 
Woide 2200. He is therefore very rightly stiled Maueec, 

Moiisus by Artapanus. Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 
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rites and religion, and forget the God of his 
fathers. His being adopted by the chief prin- 
cess of Egypt would give him influence and 
authority to suecour his brethren; but it might 
possibly take away the inclination. But these 
evils were remedied, and all these fears render- 
ed abortive, by the zeal of Moses for that deity,. 
by whose blessing he had been preserved. 
His faith was so lively, that when he came to 
years, he refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter. Choosing vather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the. pleasures 
of sin for a season. ‘This we may wellisuppose 
was owing to the private instructions of “ Jo- 
chebed his nursing mother; by whom he 
must have been thoroughly informed of his 
own history, and the history of his foretathers; 
and have been confirmed in the belief of the 
One True God. He had likewise intimations 
of his calling ; and of the great purposes. for 
which God had raised and preserved him. 
This seems to have been uppermost in his 
mind; and to have created in him an undue 
patience to have the great work effected. 
When therefore he had given up all right: of 
adoption, and sacrificed every view of Egyp- 


" Hebrews xi. 24, 25. 4 Exodus vi. 20. 
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tian grandeur; he went over to his brethren, 
and waited for the time of their deliverance. 
The burdens, under which they groaned, ex- 
cited his compassion: and when he one day 
* spied an Egyptian smiting (or as some inter- 
pret it ke/ling) an Hebrew, he slew the Egyptian, 
and hid him in the sand. * For he supposed his 
brethren would have understood how that God by 
his hand would deliver them ; but they understood 
n0t. | 

And they might well mistake his intention 
in the deed; for it doesnot seem to have pro- 
ceeded from God. The action might be just, 
but was not prudent. He appears to have act- 
ed without command, and was certainly 
wrong in his opinion, if he thought that it was 
an arm of flesh, and hisown particular prowess, 
which were to effect the deliverance of Israel. - 
By this one mistake his whole purpose was 
ruined ; and all views of freeing his brethren, 
as far as human foresight could judge, were in- 
tirely at an end. The consequence was such 
as no. human power could remedy. The very 
persons, for whose sake he had acted, were 
the first to betray him. They refused his ar- 
bitration, where he more properly intertered ; 


i Exodus vi. 11. * Acts vil. 25, 
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and asked him in opprobrious terms---Who 
made thee a prince and a judge over us? intend- 
est thou to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian? 
Exodus, ch. ii. ver. 14. Thus the secret was 
out, and reached the ears of the king; who 
resolved to have Moses put to ° death. There 
was nothing left but to flee away : and Moses 
accordingly fled from the face of Pharaoh: he 
left the land of Egypt; and having passed the 
ereat desert, with which the country was 
_ bounded, betook himself to the land of Midian. 
This region lay upon the farther side of the 
two inlets of the Red-sea, to the east of the 
wilderness of Sin and Etham; about eight 
days journey from Egypt. The whole route 
was through a desert. | | 


Of Moses in Midian. 


He was now far separated from the place 
of his nativity, and the house of his tathers. 


* The voluntary killing a person was, according to the 
laws of Egypt, certain death to the aggressor Es 0¢ ris 
ixuiois comonréesvecs Tov sdcvdigor, 4 Tov OBA, emobyneney avToY oF vopees 
“meortrarror.-—Diod, 1. 1. p..70. @ Of what antiquity this 
law may have been is uncertain. We know so much, that 
all the laws of Egypt are-said to haye been very ancient. 
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And he was still more estranged from them, 
by becoming incorporated with a tribe of 
people with which the Hebrews had not the 
least connection. They appear to have been 
of the Cuthite race; but respectable and moral: 
and their ruler was named Jethro: and he is 
stiled the priest of Midian. Moses seems here 
to have given up all his former views. The 
zeal which he had shewn for the deliverance 
of his people subsided ; and all his hopes were 
extinct. Year after year passed on, and he 
does not. appear to have had any intelligence 
about his brethren in Egypt. ‘Indeed it was 
not easy to be obtained; for in those early 
times there was but little intercourse between 
nation and nation; and the only correspon- 
dence kept up, seems to have been by cara- 
vans and merchants. But the Midianites, to 
whom he joined himself, lay rather out of the 
way for any communication. He probably 
imagined, that God had given up his purpose 
of freeing the Israelites ; at least of using him 
for an agent. He, inconsequence of it, mar- 
ried a wife of the * Cuthite race; one of the 


' Exod. ch. i. ver. 21, And Miriam and Aaron spake 
against Moses, because of the Ethiopian woman whom he had 
married : for he had married an Ethiopian woman. Numbers 
xii, 1. The word in the original is Cushan, or Cuthite. 
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daughiers of the priest of Midian. This was 
contrary to the usage of his forefathers, and 
of the Hebrews in general ; and seems to in- 
timate, that he thought himself quite alienated 
from them. We see him now, from the rank 
of a prince brought down almost to the state 
of an hireling; and feeding sheep in the wild 
near Horeb, instead of leading the armies of 
Israel. This would not have been his lot, if 
he had set out originally upon worldly princi- 
ples, and. followed the dictates of human sa- 
gacity. He would then never have foregone 
the advantages of adoption, which would 
have procured him respect and power. Had 
he remained in Egypt, his residence among the 
Israelites might have afforded him the means 
of planning many things in their favour; and 
his authority among his brethren might have 
induced them to comply with his schemes. 
But the wisdom of man is foolishness with 
God ; and this great work of deliverance was 
not to be effected by human means. He is 
said to have been ‘ forty years old: when he 


* In the original it is intimated that he took his flight from 
Egypt, when he was full grown; or as the Seventy express it 
—eyas ywousves, In the Acts of the Apostles It 1s said to 
have happened, when he qas forty years old. ch. vii. yer. 21. 
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first came into this country, and now forty 
years more were lapsed; and the Israelites 
still in bondage, without the least prospect of 
redemption. In respect to Moses, had he the 
will, yet in what possible manner could he 
exert himself? It he fled away at first without 
hopes, what new expectations could be pro- 
duced after a lapse of forty years? In this long 
interval, what little influence remained at his 
departure must have been utterly extinct. The 
elders of the people, in whom he confided, 
were probably dead; and all memory of him 
was in great measure effaced. Ifit were pos- 
sible for him to make himself known to the 
prince of the country, the recollection would 
probably be fatal tohim. And, if he applied 
to his own people, what reason was there for 
their accepting of him for their judge and leader 
now; whom they had rejected forty years be- 
fore ? Yet the children of israel were deliver- 
ed; and Moses was destined to bring about 
that deliverance. 


If we were to suppose him at this time to have been younger, 
the interval will be in consequence of it longer; and the 
difhculties proportionably greater. 
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Of his being appointed by God to free his People. 


Moses was now eighty years old; and, in 
an humble and recluse state, took care of the 
sheep of his father-in-law, the priest of Mi- 
dian.---Exodus, ch. ui. ver. 1. And he led the 
flock to the backside of the desert, and came to the 
mountain of God, even to Horeb. 

V.2. And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire, out of the midst of a 
bush: and he looked, and behold the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed. 

V. 3. And Moses said, I will now turn aside, 
and see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt. 

V. 4. And when the Lord saw that he turn- 
ed aside to see, God called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And 
he said, Here am I. 

Upon this it pleased God to assure him, 
that he had not forgot his people ; that he 
had been witness to their affliction ; and their 
cry was come up before him. He would there- 
fore put an end to their servitude ; and they 
should be brought out of Egypt: and be 
placed in the land of Canaan, in the country 
of the Hittites, Perizzites, Amorites, and other 
nations, 
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V.10. Come now therefore, and I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth 

my people the children of Israel out of Egypt. 
V.11. And Moses said unto God, Who am T, 
that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 

bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt. 
Moses was frightened when he heard his 
destination. He started back; from a just. 
sense of the greatness of the undertaking ; 
and a fearful consciousness, of his own inabili- 
ty. . It pleased God to assure him of his euid- 
ance and protection: and he added, V. 12. 
This shall be a token unto thee, that I have sent 
thee; when thou hast brought forth the people out 
of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain. 
This was a circumstance, were it not for the 
person, who promised, and appointed it, 
scarcely to be believed. For what connection 
had Horeb with the borders of * Canaan? 
When however this was afterwards accom- 
plished, it was a sure token, that the mission 
of Moses was from God. Moses however is 
still in a state of uncertainty, and dreads some 
illusion.---He accordingly says, V.13. Behold, 
when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall 
say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent 


* The road from Egypt was in a quite different direction. 
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me unto you; and they shall say to me, What ts 
his name? what shall I say unto them ? By this 
{ should imagine, that the Israelites were far 
gone in the idolatries of Egypt; so as to have 
forgotten, the Lord Jehovah; or else Moses 
was not quite assured of the person. before 
whom he stood; and apprehended some il- 
-lusion.. The Lord upon this told Moses, that 
the title and character by which he would be 
made known to the people, should be,---' J 
am that-I am:--—-Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, | Am hath sent me unto you, 


Observations upon this Order. 


The reason why it pleased God to be de- 
scribed im this particular manner, seems to 
have been owing to the false ‘worship of the 
Egyptians, whom the Israelites copied: and 
io the abuse’ of this divine title, which it was 
necessary. to-remedy. The. chief: deity.of E- 
eypt was the Sun, who, was improperly called 
On : as. by that-term, I conceive, was denoted 
the living God. That this was a title given 
to the Sun we may learn from Cyril upon 


».® Exodusu. 14. 
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Floseah. * Oy esi 6“Haios———Qy Oe ce Toe 
AVTOSC (ross Aiyurriois ) o ‘Haws. The term On 
among the Egyptians signifies the sun. ence 
the city On of Egypt was uniformly rendered 
Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun. Theophilus, 
upon the authority of Manetho of Sebennis, in 
speaking of this place, says; * Q», Arie) esi» 
‘Hadserorss. On, which is Heliopolis, or the city 
of the Sun: and the authors of the Greek ver- 
sion afford the same interpretation. When 
mention 1s made of Potiphera, or rather Pete- 
phre, the Priest of On, it is rendered 3 Meregey 
sepews Harswonews: Petephre, the Priest of Helix 
opolis. ‘The same occurs in another place. ° 
4 Ageved Svyarne IlereQen segews “HAcerorene. 
Aseneth, the daughter of Petephre, the priest of 
On, or Hehopolis. Tt is also to be found in the 
Coptic version, where the same city is described 
SumeTe ofaxi, arebpx ite: On, which is 
the city of Ree, the Sun. 

From hence it is manifest that the term On 
among the Egyptians, in those times and af- 
terwards, was applied to Helius, the same as 
Osiris, the Sun: but how properly remains to 


*P. 145. 7 Ad Autolycum, 1. 3. p. 392. 
3 Gen. xli. 45. 4 Chap. xli. 50. 
> Coptic Lexicon by Mr Woide, p. 118, 
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be considered. “I have mentioned it to be my 
opinion, that by this term was denoted origi- 
nally the Living God, the seif-existent Being. 
And in this opinion Tam confirmed by Plato, 
and many other Greek writers, who, when- 
ever they allude to this Egyptian name, ex- 
press it by the terms ' zo Ov: which signify, 
by way of eminence, The Being ; or, in other 
words---the great first cause. These writers 
_ derived their theology from Egypt: and from 
hence we may infer, that they knew well the 
purport of the name. This, I think, may be 
farther proved from the Coptic language ; in 
which are undoubtedly to be found the re- 
mains of the ancient Egyptian. Here the — 
same words, which the Greeks rendered. o», 
and wy, denote both ? 4ife and to five: to exist, — 
and to’de. They are expressed in the Coptic 

characters with a final aspirate ons, and wit2, © 
Onh, and Onh with an omega: also with the 
prefix, tiwit2. Hence the terms mi wit, nen, 
signify vita eterna. Plato therefore with great 


1 Auto To, scov, mute 70 KRDO, LUTO EXGOV, 0 St TO Ov———P lato 
in Phedone, v. 1. p. 78. 
Te Oy. Plutarch Is. et Osiris, p. 352. A. 
_# See Coptic Lexicon published by Mr Woide, p. 189, — 
193, 
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justice rendered the termin his own language 
by zo Ov, when he treated of the first cause, 
the Lord of Life: for the name among the 
Egyptians was perfectly analogous to ov, orca; 
ecovra, esr, among the Greeks. It was the 
name of the true God; of whom the Egyp- 
tans at first made the sun only a type. But 
when the substitute was taken for the original, 
it was then adapted to the luminary: at least, 
so far as that the city of On was called the 
’ city of the Sun: and the orb of day was wor- 
shipped as the diving God. For I do not be- 
lieve that the term On related literally to the 
sun; which I think is plain from its standing 
in need of explanation. wr, ere oka aadprt 
Me. On which is the city of Phre, THE 8UN: 
and in the Greck,---' Qy, 4 esw Haigroauc, On, 
which ts Heliopolis. From hence we may just- 
ly infer, that the living God was originally 
worshipped under the semblance of the Swz. 
But the true name ofthe luminary, both among 
the ancient and: modern Egyptians, was Kee. 
This may be farther proved from the name 
of his priest ; who was stiled Potiphera, Poti- 
phra, and Petiphre; which I do not imagine 
to be a proper name; for the former part of 


* Exodus i. 11. Sept. 
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the compound signified a priest; and the lat- 
ter the Sun, It was expressed netedpr, Pete- 
phre, by the authors of the Coptic ° version ; 
and Ieregen fegevg in the time of the Greek 
version, and ysp we Pytah phry in the days 
of Moses. J have thought proper to state 
these things; as we may from hence perceive 
the purport of the injunction given to “ Mo- 
ses, and explain those remarkable words---l 
am that Iam; and I am hath sent thee, 


Some farther Considerations upon these Words. 


It is remarkable, that the Samaritan version 
accords implicitly with the original in this in-_ 
stance, and it is closely copied in the Vulgate, 
where the passage is rendered---Ego sum, gul 
sum. . But the Greek translation differs in the © 


™ See Coptic Lexicon, p. 157. There were two words 
in the ancient Egyptian language, which denoted a priest— 
Tle € and oli; —They were probably two departments 
in the same office of priesthood ; but their precise meaning 
cannot be now ascertained. 

_ This person is said to be Pete-phre, Cohen On; that is, a 
priest of the Sun, “who officiated at the city On, to distinguish . 
him from a priest of the same order who might be of Mophy 
Theba, or any other place. 

> Genesis, ch. xii, ver. 45. and ver. 50. 
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mode of expression, and instead of---' Eye 
eit, og étuty Which would afford the literal pur- 
port, we meet with---Eyo es, 0 Ov. How 
came the authors of this version so industri- 
ously to vary from others?, I answer ; because 
they were Jews of Egypt, and knew the true 
object alluded to. And, asthe Egyptian term 
ong, the same as Ens, corresponded with the 
like word in Greek, they have preserved it in 
their translation, as from. this correspondence 
of terms, they could give the true meaning of 
the original. In consequence of this, instead 
of Eya $1145 og ess, Which would have been the 
obvious interpretation of J am that I am, they 
render it---Eyw euso OQ». Lam the Ens, the 
truly existing being ; the iving God. And that 
we might not mistake the meaning of the 
term Q», used by the Seventy, and also by the 
Platonists, many: learned persons have been. 
at the pains further to explain it, and to shew, 
that by On was signified Ens Entium, the Be- 
ing of Beings, the self-existent God. Hence 
- Hesychius defines 6 Q», by 3:03 wes Cov, vrae- 
vor. God, who lives for ever ; that exists ever- 
_lastingly. We find the like in Suidas. ‘O Qy, 
6 wes wry Osos quar. By On is denoted, the God 


* Exodys i. 14, 
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that lives for ever, whom we acknowledge for onr 
particular deity.» The learned Alberti; in his 
notes to. Hesychius, quotes from a manuscript 
Lexicon a pHtsage to the same purpose. ‘O 
Ov, 6 Cary. venevary 6 wet wiorsrés: Secor. By 
this term is. meant the Being who lives and 
exists; the Being who lives for evers thateis, 
God. It is therefore plain, that ihe purport 
of this Egyptian word, when explained by the 
Grecians, related uniformly tof, and the 
God of “fe, the selfexisting being. We have 
seen that the justness of these interpretations 
is confirmed by the Coptic. ‘The same is ob- 
servable of the co ov of Plato, which was bor- 
rowed from the same source. Azyxowe yee ey 
Asyorra Tov Qeov rw Maver ltl Eya eis 6 
Qos Eyvw, ort ov HUELOY OVO EaUTY 0 Oéos TeOS 
aurov spy They are the words of Justin 
Martyr ', who says, that Plato learnt in Egypt, 

that the deity represented himself to Moses 
under the character of 6 Qu, or the Living God ; 

and that Plato knew it was not a proper name: 
by which is intimated, that he rendered it as 


* Just. Martyr. Cohort. p. 21. c. 

By the ancient philosophers, the deity was stiled +o & ; 
and it was said—zo;é -wevrw.’ Plato changed the term to ze 
#7, a8 we learn from Simplicius, Plotinus, and others. 
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an. attribuie, and described thé* cause of all 
things by his self-existence. He mentions far- 
ther ‘, that-the different manner of expressing 
the term, which was both Oy and Q», amount- 
ed to little ; as both were equally apposite. "0 
jeev yae Mavens o wy edn, 6 de Tlkarwy ro oy ixa- 
TEeov 0 Trav esenwevav Tw Met ors Oey TOCONLELY 
Pouverces. For Moses expresses the word wy, and 
Plato zo ov: but each of the terms appear to be 
truly applicable to the living God, who alone may 
be said to exist. Eusebius, Cyril, Augustine, 
and many other writers suppose, that Plato 
got his intelligence in Egypt: and I think 
there can be no doubt of it. But they go far- 
ther, and think, that he obtained it from the 
history of Moses 5. which does not appear pro- 
bable. ‘They seem all to have imavined; that 
he got his information from the words Ey 
es 0 Qu, Tam He that is, i. e. the living God: 
which is.a portion from the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint... But they did: not consider, that this 
version was not made till ‘after the death of 
Plato... He could not have had any light from 
hence. In short he borrowed his knowledge 
of the term Oy from the same’ fountain: from 
whence the authors of the Septuagint ‘after: 
wards borrowed ; which was from the natives 


* Just, Martyr. Cohort. p. 23... 
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of Egypt. He resided three years at Helio- 
polis, the very place called On, or City of the 
Sun : and was very conversant with the priests 
of the place, the most intelligent of any in the 
whole ‘ nation. He could not fail of learning 
the purport of the name; and was certainly 
informed, that the city of On was denominat-_ 
ed from the self-existent being; and that the 
temple of On was properly the sanctuary of 
the living God, though the title was abused, 
and conferred upon Osiris, the Sun. Hence 
Plato, in his Inquiry concerning the Nature of 
the Supreme Being, asks, “ Ts ro Ov mer aes; 
yeveosy O¢ ex eyov. Explain to me that deity On, 
which ever IS, and who never knew beginning 
nor production? In this, and all other instances 
to the same purpose, he alludes to the Egyp- 
tian term, which signified “fe and being. 


A farther Consideration, 


Tt may be. proper to remark, that, when 
Moses was directed to make known to the Is- 


* The people of Heliopolis were particularly famous for 
their knowledge. “Os Haswmroniras Avyurtioy Aoyiwrarot. Herod, 
lL. 2. c. 3. p. 104, 

* In Timeo, yol. 3. p. 27, 
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raelites the One true God under the character 
of I am, or the Being of Life, the original 
word is’ mx. This was a new title, by which 
the deity chose to be distinguished. It is to 
be observed, that there is very little difference 
between this, and the more common name ; 
the sacred tetragrammaton of the Jews. The 
one was 7, Jehovah; and the other newly 
appointed » Mn&, which some express Jehevah. 
How truly it is rendered, I cannot pretend to 
determine, This, I believe, is allowed, that 
the latter is formed from the root, , or 7, 
hejah or hevah: by which is szgmfied to exist, 
live, and de. Some think, that by Jehovah is 
meant Jam; and by Jehevah or Ehiah (as 
some render it) I willbe, It is accordingly 
translated by some expositors in the future--- 
ero, qui ero; and both by Aquila and Theo- 
dotion, Eocoues, Ecooue:. We may at all rates 
be assured, that they both relate to life and 
existence; and cannot properly be applied to 
any Being, but one, * Thou, whose name alone 
is Jehovah---* QO Quy, wees 0 qr, wets 6 gov 0pLGv05. 


* Exodus, ch. 1. 14. * Chap. mi. 14. 
? Psalm Ixxxili, ver. 18. 4 Apocalyps, ch. 1. ver. 4, 
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Conclusion upon this Head. 


We may therefore, I think, be assured of 
the true purport of that Egyptian title of the 
deity, which the Grecians expressed Oy and 
Q». By On‘ was signified fe and being : and 
by the deity of On (One) was denoted the 
living God; the truly existing Being. This 
title was grossly misapplied by the Egyptians : 
upon which account the real and only God 
is represented as inforcing this truth upon his 
people, that there was no deity but himself. 
He is therefore repeatedly styled, in opposition 
to all pretended divinities, The Living God, 
In consequence of this we continually meet 
with this asseveration---4s I live, saith the 
Lord. Hence Moses was ordered, when he 
made mention of the deity to the Israelites, to 
use the title above mentioned---[ am that I 


* A very Lasehcd friend thought that the term On could 
not relate to fe and being; because the city of On, in the 
Coptic version, has not the final aspirate: which the same 
word, when it signifies life or to live, has. But a variation 
so very slight between a primary word, and a derivative, 
might easily happen in such a length of time. 

‘Vhe difference is too small to have any objection founded 
upon it, especially as all the Grecian authors, who speak of. 
the Egyptian term On, always refer it to /ife and being. 
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am: 1 Am hath sent me unto you: which an- 
swers precisely to Eyw es ro Ov of the Gre- 
clans; and to'the sacred title wig, of Egypt. 
By this, in other words, is signified, Let the 
children of Israel know, that you come from the 
only true and self-existent Being: from the living 
God, who was, and is, and will be for ever. 
This was a character to which no other being 
could pretend. Moses is further ordered to 
say to the Israelites---' The Lord God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this 
2s my name for ever. This is the deity who 
styles himself J.4M ; the Aving God, the Jeho- 
vah of the Hebrews. The prophet proceeds 
to intimate, that the divinities of Egypt had no 
claim to so high a title ; and they would there- 
fore fall before the God of Israel : and for this 
he had good assurance---* Against all the Gods of 
Egypt I will execute judgment: 1 am THE Lorn. 
These expressions are attended with peculiar 
energy, but without this explanation they seem 
_ to lose great part of their emphasis. 


* Exod. iii. 15, 
? Chap. xi. 12. 
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Continuation of the Divine Interview, and an Ac- 
count of the Two Miracles exhibited. 


Many events are laid open to the legate of 
God; and many promises are made to give 
him fortitude for the undertaking. But for a 
long time during this interview he hesitates, 
and is alarmed at the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves. It may seem strange, al- 
ter such immediate assurances from God, that 
Moses should persist in his diffdence. He 
ought certainly to have trusted to the words 
of him, who cannot deceive ; and paid 
implicit obedience. But human nature is 
frail. His zeal had been damped by disap- 
pointments, and his faith ruined by his fears. 
He knew that his life was * forfeited, if he re- 
turned to Egypt; and he moreover felt a want 
of ability to effect what was enjoined him. 
Hence, though he knew the power of the 
- Almighty, yet he could not sufficiently exert 
himself upon the occasion... He was like a 
person upon a precipice, who is ordered to 
throw himself down upon a promise of being 
supported ; but though the assurance be from 


* See Diodorus Sic. |. 1. p. 70. quoted above. 
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the voice of an angel, he cannot trust himself 
to the dreadful vacuity. It must likewise be 
considered, that he had formed some interest- 
ing connections, which though they may ap- 
pear comparatively new, were in reality of 
long standing. He had been admitted for a 
long season into a family of morality and 
goodness ; where he enjoyed ease and security. 
He had married a wife, with whom he was 
quite happy, and had a son by her. This 
peace and these connections were to be inter- 
rupted for the sake of a people who had be- 
trayed him; and from whom he had been 
estranged for forty’ years. He could not 
bring himself to have any trust in them. 
' Behold, says he, they will not believe me, nor 
hearken unto my voice; for they will say, The 
Lord hath not appeared unto thee. His reason- 
ing. was just; for he was to go to a perverse 
and stubborn people: and, as I mentioned 
before, if he could not persuade them of old, 
he must necessarily have little influence after 
an absence of so long a date. In short, he 
had not power to execute such a mission, 
nor inclination to undertake it. His creden- 
tials therefore and authority could not pro- 


t Exod. iv. 1. 
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ceed from himself; but must be derived from 
an higher power... It therefore pleased God, 
in order. to create in him a proper faith 
and assurance, to display before his eyes'a mi- 
racle of an extraordinary nature. —1 And 
the Lord said unto him, What. is that in thine 
hand ? and he said, A rod. | | 

Ver. 3. And he said, Cast it on the ground ae 
and he cast-it on the ground, and it became a ser- 
pent; and Moses fled from before.tt. | 

V. 4. And the Lord said unto Moses, Put 
forth thine hand, and take it by the tail. And 
he put forth his hand, and’caught it, and it be- 
came a rod in his hand. 29 ee 

This was an assurance to Moses, that the 
same power which could work such a woné 
der for his conviction, would do the like to 
convince his people hereafter ; and that a sure 
trust might be reposed in his promises. 

V. 6. And the Lord said furthermore unto 
him, Put now thine hand into thy bosom; and he 
put his hand into his bosom: and when he took it 
out, behold his hand was leprous as snow. 

V.7. And he said, Put thine hand into thy 
bosom again; and he put his hand into his bosom 
again, and plucked it out of his bosom, and behold 
is was turned again as his other flesh. 


' Exod. 1¥22. 
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First, concerning the Symbolical Serpent. 


The Egyptians, and likewise the Phenicians, 
who borrowed frorn them, made the serpent 
an emblem of divine wisdom and power ; 
also of that creative etiergy, by which all 
things were formed: It was supposed to have 
been first adopted for this sacred purpose by 
Thoth of Egypt ; whom the people of Pheni- 
cia stiled Tait, arid * Taautus: There was 
nothing criminal in formiing such a charac- 
teristic, if it were not misapplied, and imade 
use of for idolatrous purposes. But eniblems 
of this sort were in process of time abused ; 
and gave risé to a base worship; which pre- 
vailed over all the world. In many places, 
not only ini Egypt, but in Greece and other 
countiies, the natives. preserved a live ser- 
pent; sometimes more thah one; to which 
they paid divine honours. Hence Justin Mar- 
tyr, in speaking upon this head to the Greci- 
ans, tells them-=-* TACK TOHVTS Tay yous Zopneveav roe 


* Try wnv ovy Agaxovros Qvow kat ros Odimv ares skebevecey a 


T anvros. D:0 Mok Sy iepors TBTO Cuor, Ob SY VS NGbObS TUM TA CELAnT 
zz. Philo Byblius from Sanchoniath. apud Eusebium P. E, 
j. lec. x. p. 40, 41, 


* Apolog. 1. p. 60, see Clemens Alexand. Cohort. p. 11. 
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Duns) Oca, Or Gears Opis guCorov BEY HO BUST 
e1ov aveyeageras———Among all the things, which 
are held by you as sacred and divine, the serpent 
is particularly marked as a wonderful emblem and 
mystery. Two such were kept alive at Thebes 
in Upper Egypt---' 20s rsrois (ross Ogeosr) bucsass 
Ob GOLTOS, ETETEAOVY, KOs OLY be, bea res meyises 
voprTavres, Mos weynyes THD oawy---and to these 
serpents the people appointed a celebration of sa- 
crifices, also festivals, and argies ; esteeming 
them the greatest of all gods, and sovereigns of 
the universe. Many salutary qualities and ef- 
tects were supposed to have been denoted by 
this emblem, particularly life, health, and vic- 
tory, also the Being by which they were pro- 
duced. It made a principal partin most rites 
and mysteries; and there were undoubtedly 
some very curious truths veiled, under this 
characteristic. Ht was carried from Egypt to 
Thrace and Greece ; and, according to the 
current opinion, by Orpheus. Hence Tatianus 
Assyrius, speaking of the rites of Ceres, men- 
tions Fleusis, where they were celebrated ; 

also the mystic serpent, which was a principal 
object; and. Orpheus,. by whom. they. were 


™ Euseb, P. E. 1. 1. crx. p. 42. 


* Breveis, was d Agaxav, 0 gevsinos, xu OgPees, p. 25E. 
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introduced: The worship of the serpent at’ 
Epidaurus is well known; and Herodotus 
mentions one kept i in the Acropolis of Athens 
=> oi meyar, nas Quranxe ras Axzorodio----a 
large serpent, which was looked upon as the guar- 
dian of the place. This animal was a sacred 
appendage to the representations of many dei- 
ties; but especially of Thoth, or Hermes; the 
divine physician. He was by the Grecians stil- 
ed Esculapius : and in an ancient temple near * 
Sicyon live serpents were maintained; and 
held in reverence; as they were at Thebes, 
Memiphis, and other places in Egypt. One 
name given to the sacred serpent was + Ther- 
muthis; and it was made a constant atten- 
dant upon Isis: The deities Cheph, Hermes, 
and Agathodémon, were all described under 
this * emblem ; and the serpent itself had the 
name of the Good Demon: 


' Pausan. 1. 2. p. 175. #1. 8c. 41. p. 638. 

epaUsann te DASE." | 

Serpents also were kept and reverenced at Pella in Mace. 
donia. “_ucian. Alexauder, vol. 1. P- 663. 

4 Flian de Animal. 1. 10. Ge ok pe DST: 

s Downes avro ayudar Ox seboves KHAST. On605 Lads Je cee A sei 


Kvn émevoeaCscs Huseb, 1. 1. c. x. p. 41. 
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Of the Serpents in the Wilderness, and of the 
Brazen Serpent. 


Thus much I thought proper to premise 
concerning the mystical serpent, and the re- 
verence paid to it; as it may serve to illus- 
irate some passages in the sacred history. For 
it is very certain, that the Israelites were taint- 
ed with the idolatry of the Egyptians during 
iheir residence among that people. The pro- 
phet Ezekiel mentions, that  ¢hey committed. 
whoredoms in Egypt: and God declares by the 
mouth of the same prophet, that they persever- 
ed in thelr evil practices after they had left that 
country. * Bat they rebelled against me, and 
would not hearken unto me: they did not every 
man cast away the abominations of their eyes, 
neither did they forsake the idols of Egypt. Ot 
ihese idols, one of the most ancient and most 
honoured, was the serpent. And it is proba- 
ble, that the Israelites, upon account of this 
idolatry, were punished by the * Saraphim, or 

Ezekiel, ch. xxiil. ver. 3. 2 Thid. ch. xx. ver. 8. 

3 Numbers, ch. xxi. ver. 6. 

I should imagine, that the Cneph, or Caneph, and the 
Sar-eph, were of the same purport: and that they both 
denote Bacidsexes, Basiliseus, or royal serpent. 
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fiery serpents; 1m consequence of which many 
were slain. And the Lord sent + fiery serpents 
among the people; and they bit the people; and 
much people of Israel died. Asthis sort of wor- 
ship prevailed so much, it was very proper to 
punish those apostates who had lapsed into it, 
by the object of their adoration; at the same — 
time to deter others from giving into 1t for 
the future. After this punishment had sufh- 
ciently taken place, it pleased God to order a 
brazen serpent to be made ; and to be elevat- 
ed upon a perch or standard ; and he directed 
Moses to tell the people, that whoever looked 
up to that object should live. * And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and 
sel it upon a pole; and it shall come to pass, that 
every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, 
shall live. 7 

And Moses made a serpent of brass, and put it 
upon a pole; and it came to pass, that if a ser- 
pent had bitten any man, when he beheld the ser- 
pent of brass, he lived. 

By this the people were taught, that their 
- trust in Thermuthis, Agathodemon, Hermes, 
or any serpentine divinity, was vain. All their 
resource was in another power ; who was re- 


op owns, * Numbers, ch. xxi. ver, 8, 9. 


presented before them. But even to this em-~ 
blem no adoration was to be paid. They 
were only | to look upon it, and be saved. The | 
miracle therefore was well calculated to affect 
the people before whom it was displayed ; 
and with this we might rest satisfied, But it 
had certainly a farther allusion ; and all the 
world i is concerned i in: the happy consequences 
pointed out in this typical representation. It 
was undoubted ly an intimation of our being 
cleansed from all taint by our ‘looking up to 
the person ¢ denoted under this emblem ; and of 
our being preserved from utter death. ‘Tt was 
not the design of pr ovidence to discover. fully 
the meaning of these mysterious and wonder- 
ful works, which were exhibited in those 
days: But to those, who live in more enlight- 
ened times, the purport cannot be mistaken, 
Had it pleased God to have. explained his. 
meaning by his pr ophet upon the spot, I pre- 
sume, that in express terms 1t would have 
amounted to this: “ You have been devoted 
“to serpent-worship 5 rand 1 ‘punish you by 
“ these very reptiles, which you have idly 
uc adored, You have esteemed the serpent the 
$6 ermblem of health, life, and divine wisdom ; 
“and under this symbol you have looked up 
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“to an unknown power, stiled Thoth and 
“ Aoathodemon, the benign genius. For these 
* things you suffer. But I will shew.you a 
*¢ more just and salutary emblem, by which 
*¢ health and life, aswell as divine wisdom, are 
“ sionified, Itis a type of the true Agatho- 
‘‘ demon, that human divinity, the physician 
“ of the soul; by whom these blessings are 
“ one day to accrue. Behold that serpent 
‘upon a perch, or cross; whoever looks up 
‘¢ to him, shall be saved from the present ve- 
“ nom of the serpent, as well as from ‘ pri- 
*¢ mevalinfection, This is an emblem of that 
benign power, that good genius, by whom . 
“¢ the world will be cured of every inherent 
Hievil | 
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Objection. 


But it may be said,---Caa we suppose, that 
the God of Israel would explain himself by the 


* This was the opinion of some of the fathers: and par- 
ticularly of Justin Martyr. Mosaeroy yee Oia TETB; Os mPOEPAy, 
sxneurce (Mavens) Ol xaredvery per way Deivorpery 3 Odtws, TH nob THY 
moepwlecay vireo TS Ada. never dees egyarasye exneveos. THTNeLaY Og TOlsg 
Migevsriy ews TBTOY Tov Oia Te THULE TET (doserupeevov) st Esk Toy 
Savevolat pwthrAovrTe, aro THY OnymataV THe aPEns wmiB ITY Hb HOKU 
meatus. x. t. A. Dialog. cont. Tryph. § 94. p. 191. Some 
such word a8 dimvynever seems to be wanting. 
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emblems of Egypt? Lanswer; most undoubt. 
edly. The revealing of his mind by Egyp- 
tian symbols was like writing in the charac- 
ers. of that country. It was in a manner 
speaking their language ; and therefore at- 
tended with great fitness and propriety. - J 
have mentioned, that there was nothing re- 
prehensible i in the characteristics. themselves. 
The only crime was in the misapplication. 
‘They had their meaning ; ; and those who had 
any knowledge in the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tlans, must have understood their immediate 
purport. This emblem therefore was very 
properly introduced. | 


™~ 
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The true Purport of the Emblem. 


From the circumstances with which this 
curious history is attended, we may perceive, 
that, when the serpent was lifted up before 
the eyes of the Israelites, it was not intended 
merely as a sign and means of their reCOVETY 5 
but its salutary purport had a relation to the 
whole world. It was certainly an intimation 
of our being cleansed from all taint and im~ 
purity, and saved from final ruin. Our Sa- 
viour plainly speaks of it as a type of himself; 
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and interprets it in the same manner ; as al- 
luding to our redemption, and to our being 
preserved from absolute death: * And as Mo- 
ses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness ; even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up: that whoso: 
euer believeth in him should not per ish, but have 
eternal life, 

The resemblance, I believe, was too strik- 
ing not to be perceived by the Jews; espe- 
cially when, after our Saviour’s resurrection, 
his history and doctrines became more gene- 
rally known. It afforded an argument much 
in favour of Christianity ; and this probably 
was the reason, why not a word. 1s said by Jo- 
sephus concerning the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. He promised in his Antiquities, 
which are copied from the Bible, to leave out 
nothing matenal. Yet this important history 
is passed by, and seems to have been design- 
edly omitted. 

As mention was incidentally made some 
pages above concerning the history of this ser- 
pent, erected by divine order before the peo- 
ple; Ihave treated of it first, though second 
in time, on account of the light which it may 
afford to the other. 


1 John, ch, iii. yer. 145,15. 
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The Rod of Moses. 


We may therefore pr esume, that the serpent, 
into which Moses saw his rod changed, was 
not only equally significant, but had the same 
reference, It seemed to indicate, that divine 
wisdom and authority would. be with him, 
and conduct him in all his ways; and that 
the particular person from whom the Israel- 
ites, and the world in general, were to expect 
deliv erance, was Jehovah, the Redeemer. In 
order to understand this perfectly, let us attend 
to the process of this wonderful transaction. 
Moses was standing with his rod, an instru- 
ment both of support and authority, in his 
hand; and he was ordered to cast’ it on the 
ground. He cast it on the ground, and it 
immediately became a serpent. He was or- 
dered to lay hold of it with his hand, and he 
did so; and it was again restored to a rod, 
Now to know the scope of the miracle, we 
must attend to the meaning of the two objects, 
which are the principal in the operation. 
Concerning the serpent we have spoken al- 
ready; and shewn that it was a favouriteem- 
blem, by which a human divinity, a benign 
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genius, Agathodemon, was signified. In what 
acceptation a rod was held by the Hebrews, 
and what it typically represented, can only be 
found from their own writings. And by these 
we may learn that it denoted support and as- 
sistance ; ; also rule, authority, and dominion. 

The Psalmist says, ‘Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 

for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. Psal, xxiii. 4. It here signifies 
plainly assistance and support. That it relates 
to authority and power we may perceive, by 
Moses being constantly ordered to take his 
rod in his hand. And we are accordingly 
told, w yhen he left Jethro to return to Egypt, 

that he took the rod of God with him, Exod. 
ch. iv. ver. 20. When he appears before 
5 Pharaoh, he is ordered to take the rod which 
had been turned to a serpent ia his hand, Exod. 

ch. vii. ver. 15, The same injunction Is given 
to his brother---Si y unto Aaron, Take thy rod, 
and stretch out thine hand pon the waters, V.19. 
Its typical signification may be farther known 
from a variety of passages in scripture; out 
of which the following will suffice. Jeremiah, 
speaking of the ruin of Moab, which had been 


. ier ee 
ina flourishing state, says, How 7s the strong 
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staff broken, and the bequtiful rod! ef, xivui, 
ver. 17... The same prophet, speaking of the 
Jewish theocracy, says---lsrael is the rod of his 
inheritance, ch. li. ver. 19. that 1s, the ‘rule, 
government, and kingdom of Israel belongs » 
solely to God.  Again---The Lord said unto my 
Lord——The Lord shall send the rod -of thy 
strength out of Zion: rule thou ia the midst of — 
thine enemies. Psalm cx. ver, 1, 9.~—There — 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse. 
Isaiah, ch. xi. ver. 1. From hence we may 
infer, that neither Moses, nor the Israelites, — 
could mistake the purport of the miracle, when 
his rod was turned into a serpent, The im- 
mediate signification seems to have been, that 
human support should be improved to diviné 
assistance; and, instead of the authority of — 
man, the people should be under the guidance 
and authority of the ' Almighty. His king- 
dom should be established among them. 


# St Paul quotes the Psalmist concerning our aerate ‘Oo 
G2oves 785 r) OQi0g eg TOY aswyce TH 6019056 Puedes. evdutntos i guodes 
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Concerning the Purport. of the second Miracle. 


But there was certainly a farther meaning, 
and a circumstance of mote Consequence inti- 
mated, though the people at that time might 
not apprehend it. In the history of this oper- 
ation, as well as in that of the brazen serpent, 
mentioned above, we have pointed out to us 
the Redeemer, that good physician, that be- 
nign human divinity, who was to heal us from 
all. deadly. infection, restore us to life, and 

cleanse. us from every impurity. That this 
was the thing ultimately signified, we may 
perceive by what immediately follows. _ For 
Moses was ordered to put his hand into his 
bosom; and he did so: when upon taking it 
out again, it was found foul and loathsome, 
being infected with leprosy and white as snow. 
He was directed to put it into his bosom a se- 
cond time; and when he drew it out, it ap- 
peared pure and wholesome ; all taint and in- 
fection were cleansed away. From hence | 
should judge, that these miraculous repre- 
sentations had a covert meaning: and that 
ihey did not relate to the Israelites only and 
their deliverance from bondage; but to the 
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redemption ‘of the whole world ; and to the 
means by which it is to be effected. In short; 
there are three things presented to our view--- 
the deity, the disease, and the cure. However 
concise the history; the meaning cannot be 
mistaken, 


Of the Miracle to be renewed. 


It was farther enjoined to Moses, that, when 
he came among his people, he should act over 
again what he hdd now done, with his rod; 
and with his hand; and the samé conse= — 
quences were to follow. Each sign was tobe — 
precisely repeated for the conviction of the Is+ 
raelites. And the Lord gave him this assur- 
ance---Exodus, chap. iv. ver. 8. Aad it shall 
come to pass, if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they 
will believe the voice of the latter sign. 

V. 9. And it shall come to pass, of they wili 
not believe also these vw0 signs, (of the rod, and 
of his hand) wetther hearken unto thy voice, that 
thou shalt take of the water of the river, and 
pour it upon the dry-land; and the water, which 
thou takest out of the river, shall become blood 
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wpon the dry-land. Thus we find, that the 
whole of this mystery was to conclude in 


blood. 


Of Moses an Oracle, and a reputed Divinity. 


Moses heard all these assurances in respect 
- both to Pharaoh and the Israelites; yet a diffi- 
dence of himself was still predominant; and 
he could not help uttering his unnecessary 
fears, Exod. iv. 10. And Moses said unto the 
Lord, O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither here- 
tofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy ser- 
vant; but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue. “89 

V.11. And the Lord said unto him, Who hath 
made man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or 
the deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? have not I 
the Lord? 

It is said, that the Lord was displeased with 
this backwardness ; yet, in compassion to hu- 
man weakness, he condescended to assure him 
of farther assistance. That he would influence 
Aaron, his brother, who should certainly come 
with. joy to meet him on his approach towards 
Egypt. 

V.15. And thou shalt speak unto him, and 
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pat words in his mouth; and I will be with thy 
mouth, and with his mouth, and will teach you 
what ye shall do. 

V.16. And he shall be thy spokesman unto 
the people: and he shall be, even he shall be to 
thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be unte 
him instead of God. 

By this is meant, that Moses should be like 
a divine oracle ; whose responses were disclos= 
ed by his priest, or prophet. He was, as a di+ 
 vinity, to suggest, and another was to deciare 
his purpose. But the first suggestion was to 
come from God; by whom Moses himself was 
to be originally inspired,---' Thou shalt speak 
unto him, (thy brother) and put words in his 
mouth. But antecedently to this---l will put 
words in thy mouth Thus Moses was made 
the oracle of God. This is very remarkable 5 
for we find, that among the Egyptians he was 
stiled Alpha, or more properly Alphi, which 
signifies the * mouth or oracle of God. We 
are indebted to Ptolemy 3: Hephestion for this 


* Exodus iv. 15. 

4 she Vox Dei. This circumstance I have mentioned 
in a former treatise: but it is so necessary to the present. 
purpose, that I am obliged to introduce it again. 

+ Apud Phetium, p. 485. sect. -exc.. 
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intelligence ; who however, not knowing the 
purport of the name, has done every thing in 
his power to ruin the history. He would in- 
terpret a foreign term by a Grecian etymo- 
logy ; and supposes it to be derived from aa- 
Qos, alphos, vitiligo. From hence he would 
- insinuate, that Moses was infected with leprosy. 
If the prophet had been the least tainted with 
such a disorder, he must have been in no fit 
condition for such an embassy ; as he would 
have had little chance of gaining access to 
Pharaoh, or being admitted to the elders of his 
own people. Let it then suffice, that---"Maene, 6 
Toy ‘E€ eam Nomoberns Adda exarsizro: Moses, the 
lawsiver of the Hebrews, was called (among the 
Egyptians) 4/pha. Let us see, what was the 
purport of the title among the people, from 
whence he came; or at least those of their 
neighbourhood, who were connected with 
them. The Phenicians came originally from 
Egypt; and carried with them much of the 
religion of that country: We accordingly 
are told,---Arga, Cxs, * xeparn Domus. Among 


* Apud Photium, p. 485. Sect. cxc. 

® Hesychius. So it is altered by the learned Bochart. 
Originally it stoodsarga Goos xparx. Geog. Sacra, 1. 2. 
p> 738. 
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the Phenicians Alpha signifies an ox, or an head: 
i, e. a chief, or leader. Again---Aaga, ring. 
By' Alphe, is denoted value and honour. Ada- 
S'OLby cevlommos EYTIL OS, CaucsAess. : Alpheste are 
honourable personages: kings and princes.  Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cadmus was supposed to 


‘have given the name of Alpha to the first let- 
| ter of his alphabet in honour of the sacred 


bull or cow of 3 Phenicia; which was distin- 


| guished by this title. For this animal was by 


the Phenicians, as well as the Egyptians, 


_ esteemed sacred, and oracular-: and therefore 


called alphi, (s8°x) the voice of God. This is 


| intimated -by the story of Gadmus; who 


is said to have been directed to his place of 
residence by a4 bull or cow: .which went 
before him, and shewed him the way. By 


t Thid. See Scholia in Iliad. 5. v. 593. 

4 So the words should be placed. See Hesych. 

3 (Kadktov) Gare ro ake murray (yeurparav) meorokcs, Ste te 
Dowvines STH Leavy Toy Cyy. Plutarch. Sympos. ix. 3. p- 738. 
Both the Apis, and Mnevis; also the Cow at Momemphis, 
were esteemed oracular. These animals were stiled Alphi 
on this account—as being interpreters of the will of the gods. 

4 Some writers speak of his conductor being a bull; others 
acow. They were equally held sacred by the Phenicians ; 
and Porphyry says, that this people would sooner have fed 
upon a human body than have tasted the flesh of any kine. 
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this was originally meant, that he formed his 
route in obedience to Alpha, an oracle. From 
these evidences it appears, that this term was 
used for an honourable and prophetic title ; 
and it was justly appropriated by the Egyp- 
tians to Moses: as he was appointed to be 
God’s oracle, and Aaron his interpreter. 7 
"I will be with thy mouth:---and he, even he shall 
be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shait be to 
him instead of a god. Again :--=See * I have - 
made thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy bro- 
ther shall be thy prophet. What could be more 
apposite than for people to give to this pro- 
phetic personage the name of (358) Alphi; 
expressed by the Greeks 4/pha; which pre- 
cisely signifies---The Mouth of God. There 
was an account given by Helladius Besanti= 
notis of Moses being recorded by the Egyp- 
tians under this title: but he explained it in 
the same idle * manner, as Ptolemy Hephie- 
stion had done before. He also referred to 
Philo Judzus in support of his hypothesis ; 
but there is nothing in Philo to his purpose, 


1 Exodus, iv. 15, 16; 4 Chap. vii. 1. 
> Apud Photium, sect. cclxxix. p. 1578. 
* He derived it from Alpha, vitilige. 
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He is therefore justly condemned by * Photius 
for the falsity of his appeal. He is however a 
voucher, that the title Alpha was conferred, 
though he did not understand the purport. 
Diodorus Siculus gave an ample account of 
Moses and the Israelitish nation, in his fortieth 
book; part of which is still extant. There 
are many things, which he has not truly re- 
presented: yet the account in general is cu- 
rious ; and the character of the prophet well 
maintained, And though he does not express- 
ly tell us, that Moses was called Alphi, yet he 
mentions what amounts to the same purpose; 
that he had a communieation with the deity, 
and spake as he directed; so that his words — 
were to be esteemed the voice of God; and 
the prophet himself his mouth, For he says, 
that, at the close of the laws given to the 
Jews, was subjoined, * Mac7s axscus rs Oex 
cade Asyes roig Iedasots. The purport of which — 
is plainly---that. the institutes given by the pro- 
phet were received. by him immediately from the 


: Drvaecs rors Gute Toy Macy ArDa xarticbas Os0ts arpers To cal 
oot AOTESUPILT OG NYS Hb HACE TB Levdys tov Dirwve eet Ue. ibid. 
‘The words of Photius. | | 

4 Tetov xporatyopivaciy A oyieced, Koes VOmsCBoty AUTOS aeryry/sroy yevEr= 


bits tay 78 See wgocrmyuaray. Diodori Frag. |. xl. p. 922. 
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deity, whose will he made known to the peopic. 
In another place mention is made of his re- 
ceiving these laws from that God---" soy law 
ETLHOASILEVOYs who was called Lao, the same as 


Jehovah. 


——— 


He was represented not onfy as an Oracle, but as 
} a Deity. 


I have mentioned 4 particular passage in 
Exodus, where these remarkable words occur 
~-—* And the Lord said unto Moses, see I have 
made thee a God to Pharaoh. ‘This is said by 3 
Artapanus and others to have been in some 
measure fulfilled, and that Moses was esteem- 
ed and recorded as a deity. Philo seems to 
intimate the same. * ‘Hye 0: Aiyurros ras 
urep cov aoeGnbevrav dines SxTWEl, TB CuctAevorros 
rs yw5cus Dacaw (aeoonyoeevbn) Ococ. But when 
the people of Egypt suffered the punishments due 
to their crimes against heaven, he was there stil- 
ed the god of Pharaoh, the king of the country. 


* Ibid. 1. 1. p. 84. | 
? Exodus vii. 1. also iy, 15, 16.—Thou shalt be to him 
(Aaron) instead of God. 
—ire twy septa soobes simns xuraxiobeyte, x. T. As Apud 
Euseb. P. E. 1, 9. p. 432. 
* Philo de Nom. Mutat. v. 1. p. 597. 
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Josephus speaks nearly to the same pur- 
pose. * Terov de tov arden bavmasoy wer Aiyome 
xior xcet Gesoy vomsleot. They to this day look upon 
Moses as a wonderful and divine person. We 
therefore need not be surprised if he had a 
divine title. 


| Of the Angel, which withstood him qn his Way to 
Egypt. 


We have hitherto perceived the doubts and 
diffidence of Moses, and his great backward- 
ness towards undertaking the high office 
which had been enjoined | him. He proceed- 
ed so far as at last to incur God’s displeasure. 
And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Moses. Exod. iv. 14. Alarmed at this, he 
timel y recollects himself ; ; and resolves upon 
the per formance of his duty. And Moses went 
and returned to Jethro hes father-in-law, and said 
unto him, Let me go, L pray thee, and return unto 
my | brethren which are in Egypt, and see whether 
they be yet alive. ver. 18. This shews that, 
during the time of his sojournment, he had 
received little or no. intelligence concerning 
them. Jethro, who perhaps had been pre- 


* Cont. Ap. 1, 1. p. 464. 
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admonished, gives an immediate consent by 
saying---Go in peace. Moses now, having re- 
ceived his final orders and obtained fresh as- 
surances of God’s assistance, sets out for the 
land of the Mitzraim, and takes with him 
his wife Zipporah and his children, And 
here a fresh embarrassment ensues; by which 
the divine displeasure was manifested a second 
time. God had pleased to make a covenan} 
with Abraham, and ordained circumcision 
as a test of it, and as a badge to all those 
who were admitted to his covenant. And it 
was enjoined in strong terms, and attended 
with this penalty to the uncircumcised per- 
son that soud shail be cut off from his people: 
he hath broken my covenant. Gen. xvii. 14.. OF 
this breach and neglect Moses was apparent- 
ly guilty, having been probably seduced by 
his Cuthite wife. Upon this account it is 
said, that the * Lord met him in his way towards 
Egypt, and offered to Ard? him for not having 
had this rite performed on his son. There 
seems to have been some hesitation on the 
part of the woman; but the alternative was 
death, or obedience. Alarmed therefore with 
her husband’s danger, which was iminent, 


* Exodus tv, 24. 
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she took a sharp stones and performed herself 
the operation, concluding with a bitter taunt. 
---) 4 bloody husband art thou to me. Moses, by 
his acquiescenee, had. brought down the ne- 
cessary interposition of the deity. For how 
could it. be expected that a person should be 
a.promulger of God’s law, who had been 
guilty of a violation in one of the first and 
Most essential articles, and persevered in this 
neglect ? 


Of the Powers with which he was invested. 


Moses now resumes his journey, determin- 
ed to perform the great part which had been 
allotted him. But some perhaps will, after all, 

say, “ Had he in reality any such part allot- 
“ted? The introduction of the deity may 
** serve to embellish history ; but could not 
“ every thing have been carried on without 
‘any supernatural assistance ! >”? I shall there- 
fore take ‘this opportunity of recurring to the 
Seah nies with which I set out ; and consider 

this point of consequence Whether Moses 
‘cihad & commission from heaven, or acted 
4 shield from | fis own authority.” If we be- 


* Exodus ivs 25. 
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lieve the scriptures, there can be no dispute ; 
his appointment must necessarily have been 
from on high; and he was directed and as- 
sisted through the whole by the hand of the 
Almighty. But since many, as I have inti- 
mated, may believe the history in general, 
and yet not give credence to the extraordinary 
part, let us see whether the very facts do not 
prove the superintendence ofa superior power. 
In order to shew this, let us consider whether 
any person, so circumstanced as Moses, would 
have formed those schemes which he form- 
ed, if he had nothing to influence him but his 
own private judgment. Whether it would 
not have been irrational, and mere madness, 
when he had entertained these views, to pro- 
secute them after the manner in which we 
find them carried on. For the nature of the 
operation, as I have before observed, often- 
times shews, that it could not have been con- 
ceived, much less brought to perfection, by 
human sagacity.. As the process in many in- 
stances was contrary to human reason, the 
difficulties, with which it was attended, could 
not be remedied by the wisdom of man. 
Hence the divine assistance was throughout 
indispensably necessary ; the great work could 
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never have been compleated, nor even carried 
on, without it. Yet the difficulties were sur- 
mounted, and the great work compleated ; 
we may therefore depend upon the truth of 
those extraordinary facts recorded, and of the 
repeated interposition of the deity. This will — 
appear still more manifest as we proceed, 


Short Recapitulation. 


We sce now the shepherd of Horeb, the - 
man slow of speech, arrived upon the confines 
of Egypt, with a design to free his people, 
If we set aside all supernatural assistance, he 
stands single and unsupported, without one re- 
quisite towards the completion of his purpose. 
How can we suppose a. person, so. circum- 
stanced, capable of carrying on a scheme so — 
arduous in its execution? we must continu- 
aliy bear in mind the time that he had been 
absent, and his ignorance of every thing 
which had happened in that interval. We 
are assured, that he did not know whether 
his brother Aaron was alive. Hence it 1s ma- 
nifest, that, previous io his departure from: Mi- 
dian, he had never sent to try the temper of 
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his people, nor to know how the prince of 
the country stood affected towards them. 
Great revolutions might have happened dur- 
ing the time that he had been away; and 
those, whom he intended to deliver, might 
not have stood in need of his assistance. He 
purposed to lead them to another country, 
when they might have been contented with 
that which they enjoyed; or they might al- 
ready have migrated, and Moses not have 
been apprised of it. These were circumstances 
of consequence, of which he should have ob- 
tained some intelligence; but he seems not to 
have had power or opportunity. to gain it. 
His brother was alive, and appears to have re- 
sided in the court of Pharach. And there 
must have been among the elders of the peo- 
ple persons who could consult fer their bre- 
thren; and preserve them, if their deliverance 
were to be effected by human means. Moses 
sets out singly to perform what their wisaom 
and experience jointly could not efieci.; and 
this without knowing for certain that he had. 
any friend or ally. Let us however suppose, 
that his zeal, which had been dormant. for so 
many years, at last induced him to prosecute 
this scheme, and that, having quitted his place 
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of ease and retirement, and bidden adieu to 
his connections of very long standing, he ar- 
rived with his staff in his hand ‘Jike’a pilgrim 
in Egypt. He had here two difficulties to en- 
counter. ‘The first was to get together some 
hundreds of thousands of people, who were « 
scattered over the face of the country, and 
then to persuade them to follow him to Ca- 
naan. This was a real difficulty, as it could 
not be easy to collect them, much less to 
gain their confidence. Some of the tribe of 
Ephraim had upon'a time made an invasion 
upon the land of Canaan, but were cut off by 
the natives of Gath. 1 Chron. ch. vii. ver. 21. 
This could not afford any encouragement to 
_ the remaining Israelites to undertake an expe- 

dition against the people of that country. The 
next difficulty was to get access to the prince 
who reigned ; and beg, or demand, the dis~. 
mission of so many useful subjects. Moses 
| was quite a stranger at the Egyptian court, 
and not gifted with the powers of persuasion ; 
_ and at the same time in character no better 
than a Midianitish shepherd. What plea 
could he use, or what art employ, which could 
in the least favour his purpose? All that he 


* Exodus y. 12. 
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could say upon the occasion was; that he was 
a prophet of the Lord, the God of the He- 
brews; and that he desired in his name to carry 
the people collectively, old and young, to sa- 
crifice in the: wilderness. But this would 
prove buta weak plea, when not supported 
by some sign, to shew that it had the sanc- 
tion of divine authority. What answer could 
be expected from a monarch upon such an 
occasion? Even the same which was really 
given. Exod. ch. v. ver..2.. Who ts the Lord, 
that I should obey his voice to let Israel go? I 
know not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go. 

—Get ye unto your burdens, And what was 
the consequence ?---An imposition of double 
duty. V.9. Let there more work be laid upon 
the men, that they may labour therein: and let 
them not regard vain words. They were in 
consequence of this to make bricks without 
the requisites, being denied straw. V. 12. 
So the people were scattered abroad throughout 
all the land of Egypt, to gather stubble instead of 
straw. Yet the same tale of bricks was de- 
manded. ‘This was enough to make the peo- 
ple detest the name of Moses. It must have 
ruined him in their opinion, and defeated all 
his views; for the people, whom he wanted 
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io collect, were separated more than ever. 
Their disaffection may be learned from their 
words, when Moses had delivered his message. 
And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood in the 
way as they came forth from Pharasls 

And they said unto them, The Lord look upon 
you, and judge; because ye have made our savour 
to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the 
eyes of his servants, to put a sword in their hands 
to slay us. Exod, v. 20, 21.° 

Thus we see from the wonderful texture of 
this history, that the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites could not be effected without the divine 
interposition. For these were difficulties, 
which neither the wisdom nor ability of men 
could remedy. Yet they were remedied; but 
it was by a far superior power, It was by 
God himself, who suffered his people to be 
im this perplexity and distress, that they might 
wish for deliverance, and be ready to obey. 
Accordingly when, upon the display of his 
wonders, they acknowledged the hand of the 
Almighty, and proffered their obedience to 
his prophet, they were delivered by him from 
those evils, from which, no power on earth 
could have freed them. Thus we see, that 
the same mode of acting may be wisdom in 
God, and folly in man. 


Objection answered. 


But it may ‘be said, that these supposed m1- 
racles were casual. and fortunate events, of 
which Moses availed himself to soothe his 
brethren and alarm the superstition of the 
king. In truth, they are occurrences so inter- 
woven with the history, and of such conse- 
quence, that it is not possible to set them 
aside. ‘That they happened, either as casual 
prodigies or artful illusions, must even by the 
sceptic be allowed. But they came too quick 
upon one another, and at the same time, as I 
have shewn, were too apposite in their pur- 
port, and too well adapted, to be the effect of 
chance ; and as they were contrary to all ex- 
perience, and wonderful in their consequences, 
they could not have been produced in the 
common. course of nature, much less by hu- 
man contrivance. The Egyptians were a very 
knowing people ; and though Moses was well 
instructed in all their learning, yet it cannot 
be supposed that he could blind their whole 
court, and deceive their wise men. The se- 
cret design and purport of the operations 
shews that they could not be illusions. The 
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last extraordinary occurrence was the death of 
the first-born, and the destroying angel pass- 
ing over the dwellings of the Israelites, who 
were preserved. There was a rite ordained 
as a memorial of this event, and as a type of 
a greater, which happened many ages after- 
wards. ‘The reference is of the utmost con- 
sequence, and too plain to be mistaken. But 
this rite was instituted before the judgment 
took place. It was observed immediately 
upon the spot, and is continued to this day, 
and cannot be contradicted. And though the 
purport of this ordinance is too plain to be 
mistaken now, yet it was a secret of old. 
There was a latent meaning and allusion, to 
which we have reason to think that Moses 
himself was a stranger. He therefore could 
not be the original institutor and designer, who 
knew not the design. Thus, I think, the his- 
tory may be made to prove the miracles. In 
short, if he did know the secret purport, it must 
have been by inspiration; and this would 
prove, that he was under divine influence, and 
had his commission from God; the very thing 
we contend for. 
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Observations upon the Route taken by Moses and 
the Israelites upon their Departure. 


The Exodus now ensues, and the Israelites 
are delivered from the Egyptians. Let us 
again consider Moses at this crisis, as acting 
merely by his own authority, and not under 
the control, and direction of heaven. We 
shall find the whole process oi his operations 
not only to be strange and unaccountable, but 
impossible to have been carried on: The Is- 
raelites are assembled in the land of Goshen, 
thoroughly prepared to depart whenever the 
commission is given. At last it comes, and 
the wished-for deliverance ensues. ‘They ac- 
cordingly set out under the direction of their 
leader, and are to be conducted to the pro- 
mised land, the country of the Amorites and 
Perizzites; of the Jebusites and Hittites, a land 
flowing with milk and honey, and the road is short 
and. plain. We may then imagine, that Mo- 
ses carried them to the place appointed, which 
had been of old promised to their forefathers. 
Not in the least: He led them a quite difle- 
rent route. He carried them from one wil- 
derness to another; where, instead of milk 
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and honey, they encountered hunger and 
thirst ; and, for many years, saw neither city 
nor town, nor had a roof to shelter them. 

It may be asked, as this disappointment 
must have been great, how could the people — 
put up with it? They did by no means ac- — 
quiesce. They vented their rage in upbraid- — 
ing towards Moses, and. were at times ready — 
to stone him. Moses therefore, if he proceed- — 
ed upon his own authority, acted most unac~ ~ 
countably; and contrary to justice as well.as — 
prudence; for he deceived the people, But, — 
if the hand of heaven was concerned in this — 
operation, the case is very different. ‘The — 
God of wisdom, who is the searcher of all — 
hearts, can both foresee and remedy every ; 
difficulty that may occur, The dispositions — 
of people are open to him, and he can anti- : 
cipate the workings of their hearts, and pro- — 
vide accordingly. But all this is past the ap- — 
prehension and power of man. When there- — 
fore the affair is attributed to the Deity, we see — 
throughout both his wisdom and justice. We — 
are accordingly told, Exodus xiii. 17. when — 
Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them 
sot through the way of the land of the Philistinesy — 
although that was near; for God said, Lest per- 
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adventure the people repent when they sée war, 
tnd they return to Egypt. 

V.18. But God led the People about, through 
the way of the wilderness of the Red-sea. The 
regular route was towards Gaza and the other 
cities of Palestine; which were a portion of 
Canaan, and at no great distance from the 
borders of Lower Egypt. But God would not 
permit them to take this course, though com- 
pendious and easy: For he knew their re 

fractory spirit; and how prone they were to 
disobey ; and the proximity of this country 
to Egypt would lead them, upon the first diffi- 
culty, to return. Of this we may be assured 
from what did happen, when, upon some dis- 
appointment; they gave vent to theit evil 
wishes. Would to God we had died by the hand 
of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat 
by the flesh-pots; and whén we did eat bread to 
the full. Exodus; ch. xvi. ver. 3: Would God 
that we had died in thé land of Egypt; or would 
God we had died in this wilderness ! And where- 
fore hath the Lord brought is unto this land, to 
fall by the sword ? Were it not better for ws 
to return into Egypt 2———And they satd one to 
another, let us make a captain, and let us return 
énto Egypt. Numb. ch. xiv. ver: 2, &c. 

R@ 
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The Encampment upon the extreme Pane f thé 
Red-sea. - : 


We are told, that the children of Iscaela pur- 
sued their j journey, from Rameses and Succoth, 
till they came to the border of Etham, a wil- 
derness at the top of the Red-sea. This wil- 
derness extended from this border to the west 
of that sea towards Midian and Edom east- 
ward, and southward towards Paran ; and upon 
the edge of it they encamped. Pharaoh had — 
ordered his chariots and his horses to be got : 
ready, and was now pursuing after them. But — 
they would have escaped, for they had full — 
tume to have got into the wilder ness of Etham, — 
and secured themselves in its fastnesses. They — 
would never have been pursued . in such a re- — 
gion, when they had so far got the start, But — 
Moses gave up this advantage ; } and, stopping 4 
short, led them out of the. way into a defile, 
through which there was no. outlet: Phar aoh 
therefore might well say---They are entangledi in 
‘the. land, the wilder NESS hath shit themin. Fxod. 
XIV. 82 When. the enemy’s army came at 
last upon them, behind, they were every way 
inclosed, without possibility of escape, If 
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Meses acted for himself, as a man, how can 
we reconcile this proceeding with human pru- 
dence? It is contrary to common sense, and 
incompatible with the knowledge and experi- 
ence ‘which he had acquired. ‘The necessary 
consequence of this ill conduct must have been 
the immediate resentment of the people ; 
who, left to themselves, would not have scru- 
pled to have stoned him: they accordingly 
upbraided him in bitter terms: ch. xiv. ver. 
11. Because there were no graves in Egypt; 
hast thou, say they, taken us away to die in the 
wilderness 2 wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 
us? W.12. Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee an Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we 
may serve the Egyptians ? for it had been better 
for us to serve the Eg yptians, than that we should 
die in the wilderness. This. would have been 
very justly urged to Moses, as a man, if he 
had acted upon his own authority, and if these 
difficulties had been owing to his conduct. 
But as the people had been witnesses to the 
repeated interposition of the Deity in their fa~ 
vour, and knew by whose direction their leader 
proceeded, they shewed a shameful diffidence; 
and betrayed that rebellious spirit, which 
marked their character throughout, Hence 
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yay be farther perceived their attachment te 
Egypt, and their degeneracy in preferring | bon- 
dage to liberty; and we may be farther as. 
sured of the propriety, in. not suffering them 
to be carried the direct way 1 northward. to Cae 
naan ; but appointing them to be led ata 
greater distance, and in a different direction, 
through the wilderness. For even here they 
would, in all probability, have turned | back, 
had the enemy made the least overtures, in- 
stead of pursuing them with terr or, and driv- 
ing them through the sea. If we consider 
this as the operation of the Deity, who is SU= 
perior ta every difficulty, and can save out of — 
the greatest distress, the whole will appear 
consonant to divine wisdom as well as Justice ; 
as it tended to promote the great end which 
God had proposed. This was, to manifest his 
power by punishing the Egyptians; 5) and to 
make use of their perfidy and baseness, to cure 
his people « of their prejudices, and to break off — 
all connections with Egypt. | 

Their preservation, as we are informed tn 
the sacred writer, Was owing to a miraculous 
passage through the sea. Some have thought 


* Of this we may be assured from see behaviour mare 
than once afterwards. See Exod. XVi. 
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that there was nothing preternatural in thas 
occurrence ; though it is said, that the waters, 
contrary to the law of fluids, rose up perpen- 
dicular; so that they were a wail to the peo- 
ple on their right: hand, and on their left. Let 
us then for a while ‘set aside the miracle, and 
consider. the conduct of Moses, He has, after 
many difficulties and alarms, conducted his 
people, by some favourable.means, to the other 
side of the sea; where he might have been 
some days before without any perplexity OF 
distress. And what is his object now? un- 
doubtedly, : after this signal deliverance, to take 
the shortest course to Canaan. No, he sets 
out again in a quite contrary direction, south- 
ward towards: Paran ; and having led the peo- 
ple through one barren wild, he brings them 
into another, still more biter and horrid. 
And, what is very strange, they reside in this 
desert near forty years, where a caravan could 
not subsist for a month. There must there- 
fore have been an over-ruling power from 
above; which directed these operations; for 
no strength or sagacity of man could have ac- 
complished what was done. Neither: the mode 
nor the means were according to human pru- 


! Exod, xiv, 22 
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dence. It 1s moreover said, that in this state. 
of travel for so many. years their apparel last- 
ed to the very conclusion of their j journeying. 

The prophet accordingly tells them to their 
face, Deut. xxix. 5. L have ded you forty. years : 
im the wilderness: your clothes are:not waxen old 
upon yout and thy shoe is not waxen ola upon thy: 
foot. It is farther said, that when they were. 
afflicted with thirst, the solid rocks afforded. 
them streams of ' water; and that for a Jong 
season they were fed with a peculiar * food. 
from heaven. And this must necessarily have. 
been the case ; for there was not subsistence | 
in the desert for one hundredth part of their. 
number, It is plain, therefore, that Moses: 
was not the chief agent, -but was directed, 
throughout by the God of Israel. 


: lite brought streams also out of the rock: seni caused, waters 
fo run down like rivers. “Psalm Ixxviil. 16. 

7 Moses spéaks to Israel collectively, Deut. vil. 3. And 
he humbled thee, and jufféred thee to hunger,” and fed thee with | 
manna; which thou kneqwest not, neither” did thy fathers know s 
that he might make thee know that. man doth not live by bread. 
only, but by every ry word. that proceedeth o out tof the mouth of the 
Lord doth man live. 

V. 4. Thy raiment waxed not old si Hite, Kia did th y 
a st eg forty baie SRE i 
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Of as Eat at Sinai. 


in the third satel from. their departure 
they came into the wilderness of Sinai; and 
approached the mountain, of which God had 
apprized Moses, that, when he brought forth the 
people out of Egypt, they should serve God upon | 
that mountain. Here the law was given with 
all the magnificence and terror that the hu- 
man mind can conceive. Exod. xix. 16. dad 
at came to pass on the third day in the morning, 
that there were thunders and lightning os, and a 
thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the 
trumpet exceeding loud; $0 that all the people that 
were in the camp trembled: Ve. 18. dnd 
Mount Sinai was altogether ou a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon ut in fire: and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
the whole mount quaked greatly. Che xx. Ver, 
18. And all the people saw (were witnesses to) 
the thunderings, and-lightnings, and the noise of 


the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: and when 
the people saw it they removed, and stcod afar 
of——V. 21. And the people stood afar off, 
and Moses drew near unto the thick darkness 
where God was. Such was the splendid and 


terrific appearance in which it pleased God to 
manifest himself to the people.“ The whole 
was calculated to produce a proper reverence 
and fear, and make the people more ready: to 
receive the law, and to obey it, when deliver- 
ed. For the law was of such a nature, and 
contained such: painful rites and céremonies, 
and injunctions seemingly so ' unnecessary, 
and without meaning, that no people would 
have conformed to it, or even permitted it to 
take pldce, if there had not been these terrors 
and this sariction to epiforce it, A meaning 
certainly there was in every rite and ordi- 
nance; yet as it wag a secret to them, there 
was nothing which could have made them 
submit bus the immediate hand of heaven. 
A shepherd of Midian could never have 
brought about so great a work, though he had 
been joined by Aaron, his brother, and all the 
elders of Israel, — But Aaron was sO far from 
co-operating, that, even while the law was 
giving, while the cloud was still upon Sinai, 
he yielded to the importunities of the people, 
and made a golden calf, and suffered them to 
lapse into the idolatry of Egypt. .Moses there- 


* Wherefore I gave them also statutes, that were not good, 
and judgments whereby they should not five. Ezekiel xx. 25. 
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fore stood single’; he had nota person to ass 
_ gist him, unless the great God of all, by whose 
command he in reality acted, and by whom 
the law was enforced. | 


An Attempt to wet to the Land of Promise. 


After the space of three months the children 
of Israel moved from Horeb, in their way, to 
the promised land, And, before they thought 
proper to invade it, they sent persons secretly 
to take a view of it, and to discover the 
strength of the cities, and the disposition of 
the natives, and likewise the nature of the 
soil. This inquiry, according to human pru- 
dence, should haye been made before they set 
out from Egypt.. If we do not allow the di- 
vine interposition, nothing can be more strange 
than. the blindness of the leader, and the cre- 
dulity of the people. They had with much 
labour traversed two deserts, and come to the 
wilderness of Paran, to take possession of a 
country of which they had no intelligence, 
and to drive out nations with whom. they 
were totally unacquainted. * What king, going 


© Buke xiv. 84. 
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to, mahe war against another king, sitteth not 
down first, and consulteth whether he be able 
to meet him ?, However, spies are at last sent; 

and after forty days return. Concerning the 
fertility of the land they brought a good re- 
port; but the inhabitants they described as a 
formidable race, and their cities as uncom- 
monly strong. The people upon this gave. 
themselves up to despair, and very justly, if 
they had no arm to trust to but that of Moses, 

For the spies told them very truly" The peo-~ 
ple be strong that dwell in the land, and the ci- 
ties are walled, and very great: and moreover, 
we saw the children of Anak there. All the 
people that we saw in tt are men of a great sta- 
ture. And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come out of the giants: and we were 
a our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were 
in their sight. Numbers, chap. Xlll. ver. 28, 
32, 33. The people in consequence ‘of this 
refused to invade the land, for they were to- 
tally unacquainted with the’ art of war, and 
the enemy seemed too strongly fenced, and in 
all respects too powerful. Their refusal there- 
fore was well founded, if they had no trust 
but in their leader. A party of them did how- 


* Numbers xiii. 28) O28, Soe 
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ever attack the enemy contrary to order, and 
were presently driven back. How does Mo- 
ses act upon this occasion? If we consider 
him not as a prophet under God’s direction, 
but merely'as a man, his behaviour is strange; 
and contrary to reason. He does not, after 
this check, make another trial with a larger 
and more select body of the people; but turns 
away from the desired land, of which he had _ 
been so long in search. And, though his’ 
army is very numerous, and he might by de- 
grees have brought them to a knowledge of 
war, he does not make to any other part of 
Canaan, but turns back the contrary way, to 
Sin, which he stiles, that great and terrible wil- 
derness, where the people had so long wan- 
dered. He then passes the most eastern point 
of the Red-sea near Ezion Gaber, and having 
gone round the land of ‘ Edom, he, after se- 
veral painful journeyings, brings the people to 
the plains of Moab near Mount Nebo. But 
in these wanderings, the whole of which took 
up near forty years, he had ie his sister Mi- 


" Then we turned, and took our journey into the wilderness by 
the way of the Red-sea, as the Lord spake unto me: and we 
compassed Mount Seir many days. Deut. i. 1. and 8. See 
Numbers xxxiii. 35, 36. 
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iidtn, and had’ buried his brother Aaron iti 
Mount Hor. | And of all that numerous host 
which came out of Egypt; excepting two per- 
sons, hé had seen éVery soul taken off. If we 
consider these operations as carried on at the 
direction of the Deity, we may perceive de- 
sion, wisdom; and justice exemplified through 
the whole process. God would not suffer the 
land of promise to be occupied by a stubborn 
and rebellious people; whom neither benefits 
nor jtidgments could re¢laim; a people who 
could never be brought to place any confidence 
in him, though he had shewn them that he 
was superior to all gods, and Had saved them 
by wonderful ‘ deliverances. Besides in these - 
mighty works there was a view to future times ; 
for the Deity did not confine his purposes to 
the immediate generation. Hence the mode 
of acting, of which it pleased God to make 


* The apostle speaking of these judgmeits says, Now all 
these things happened unto them for ensamples, and they are writ- 
ten for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world até 
come. ¥ Corinth. x. 11. The great crime of the Israelites 
was a desire to return to the land of bondage 3 and their 
preferring slavery to freedom : and i im consequence of it giv- 
ing up all hopes and all wishes in respect to the land of pro- 
mise. Hence their carcases fell by the way; and they never 
arrived at the place of rest. 
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use, Was in every tespect agreeable to his wis: 
dom and providence. But, if we do not allow 
this interposition of the Deity, but suppose that 
Moses proceeded upon his ewn authority, as a 
mere man, his behaviour, as 1 have repeatedly 
said, is unaccountable, and contrary to, expe- 
rience and reason. He.acted continually ia 
opposition to his own peace and happiness, 
and to the happiness and peace of these whom 
he conducted. | 

Moses, after he had seen the numerous 
bands which he had led out from. Egypt die 
before him, at last closed the list by depart- 
ing himself upon Mount Nebo. He was just 
come within sight of the promised land after 
forty years, a point at which he might have 
arrived in a far less number of days. But 
Moses certainly was a mere agent, and acted 
in, subservience to a superior power. 


The Procedure afterwards. 


Upon the death of Moses, the command 
was given to Jesus, called Joshua the son of 
Nun, and by him the great work was com- 
pleted of leading the people, after a painful 


. B66 
pilgrimage, to a place of rest. Under his con- 
duct, after passing the river Jordan they en- 
tered the land of promise. But it was to be 
won before they could possess it. Of the oc- 
currences which ensued, I shall take no no- 
tice, except only two circumstances, which 
were among the first that happened. And 
these I shall jist mention; to shew that no per 
son, left to himself; could have acted as Joshua 
did. ‘He was arrived in an enemy’s country, 
and it wis hecessary for him to keep the peo- 
ple upon their guard, as they had powerful 
nations to encounter. What then was his 
first action when he came among them? He 
made the whole army undergo an ~ opération, © 
which rendered’ every person in it incapable 
of acting. The people of the next hamlet» 
might have cut them to? pieces. The his- 
tory tells us that it was by divine appointment, 
and so it must necessarily have been. The 
God, who insisted upon this instance of obe+ 
dience and faith,. would certainly preserve 
them for the confidence and duty which they 
shewed. But this was not in the power of 
their leader; the same conduct in him would 
have been madness, The last thing which I 


© Joshua vi 3. 4% See Genesis xkxiv. 25. 
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purposed to mention is, the behaviour of the 
people before the city of Ai. This. place 
could muster not much above six thousand 
men; against whom were to be opposed all 
the myriads of Israel. But an advanced body 
was defeated, and thirty-six of the Israelites 
slain ; upon which it is said, Joshua vii. 5, 6. 
Lhe nearts of the people melted, and became as 
water. nd Joshua rent his clothes, and fell to 
- the earth upon his face before the ark of the Lord 
untel the even-tide, he and the elders of Israel, 
and put dust upon their heads. But wherefore 
was all this humiliation shewn? and why this 
general consternation at so inconsiderable a 
loss? ‘his was the people, who were led on 
with a prospect of gaining the land of the 
Hivites and Amorites, and other powerful na-. 
tions, who were to be opposed to the sons of 
Anak, men of great stature and prowess, and 
who had cities walled to heaven. We see 
that they faint at the first check. How could 
any leader, with such people and in such cir- 
cumstances, entertain the least views of con- 
‘quest ? ? There were certainly none entertained, 
by their leader either from himself or from 
his people. All his confidence was in the 
sod of his fathers; and the whole history 
S 


Not 
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fntist be set aside, unless the interposition. of © 
the Deity be admitted. All the operations, 
which, at first sight may appear strange, are — 
calculated for this purpose, to shew. through- — 
out, that God was the chief agent. . This was 
particularly effected in the downfal of the city — 
of Jericho; which was brought about merely — 
by the priests of Gedy and the people. going’ 4 
in procession round it for seven days, without | 
the least military operation.of the army... By ' 
these two events they were shewn plainly the — 
great object to which they were to trust; not — 
to the prowess of man, but to the living God. ‘ 


Arguments from the Law. 


I have made use of the mternal evidence of i 
the Mosaic history, as far as was necessary. for q 
my purpose. More light may be. still ob- 3 
tained, for itis a source of intelligence not — 
easily exhausted. The texture and composi+ — 
tion, however simple, shew infinite marks of — 
wisdom; and from what has been said, } ~ 
flatter myself it is very plain, that the history 
proves the miracles; and we may at every 
Step cry out with the magicians of Egypt--+ 
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This is the finger of God. The very nature of 
the Mosaic law shews the necessity of God’s 
interposition ; for, without his ordinance and 
sanction, it could never have been established. 
And we might rest the argument for the di- 
vine appointment of Moses upon this sole 
foundation, that these rites and institutes could 
not have been either conceived or enforced by 
him; nor could he possibly, unless command+ 
ed, have wished to have carried them into 
execution. Theyconsisted of a code of pain- 
ful rituals and burdensome ceremonies; to 
the purport of which the people were stran- 
gers; and, if they were not enjoined by the 
Deity, no good could possibly have arisen from 
them. For what reason therefore could Mo- 
ses wish to impose upon his people so many 
rules and prescripts, and bind them to such 
severe discipline, ifit were in his power to 
have acted otherwise ? The whole was acum- 
bersome yoke to the necks of those who were 
obliged to submit; a yoke, says the apostle, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear. Acts xv. 10. What one end could have 
been answered to Moses in framing these se- 
vere laws; or what good could accrue from 
them either to himself or the people? 


; 
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But the chief question to be asked is, though 


he were ever’ so willing to frame: them, how 


he’ could possibly enforce them.) ‘hey must 
have appeared in many instances imexplica~ 
ble, and-even contrary to reason, . What art | 
or power could be used to bring the people to — 
obey them; a people too who »were of a re-— 


bellious spirit; impatient of controul, and de- 


voted to superstitions quite repugnant to these © 
ordinances ? Human assistanee he had none; 
for we find instances of his own sister and — 


brother opposing him, and of the very chil- 
dren of Aaron being in actual rebellion. Laws 


are generally made when people have been — 
well settled, and they are founded upon many — 
contingencies which arise from the nature of © 
the soil, the trade, and produce of the coun- “ 
try, and the temper, customs, and disposition q 
of the natives and their neighbours. ‘But the © 
laws of Moses were given in a desert, while — 
the people were in a forlorn state, wandering — 


from place to place, and encountering © hun- 


- ger and thirst, without seeing any ultimate of © 
their roving. These prescripts were designed — 


1 Numbers xx. 2; And there was no water jor the congré= 


Be ER see” ee eae mae a ee 
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gation: and they gathered themselves together against Moses and 


against Aaron. 
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for a religious polity, when the people should 
_ ‘be at some particular period settled in Canaan; 
of which settlement human forecast could not 
see ‘the least probability. For what hopes 
could a leader entertain of possessing a coun-~ 
ary from which he withdrew himself, and 
persisted in receding for so many years? And, 
when at a time an attempt’ was made to ob- 
tain some footing, nothing ensued but repulse 
and disappointment. Did any lawgiver pen di- 
rections about corn, wine, and oil ina country, 
that was a stranger to tillage and cultivation ; 
or talk of tythes and first-fruits, where there 
was scarcely a blade of grass? It may be an- 
swered, that these ordinances were given with 
aview toCanaan. ‘True. But Moses was not 
acquainted with * Canaan ; and if providence 


V.3. And the people chode with Moses, and spake, saying, 
Would God that we had died when our brethren died before the 
Lord. 

V.4. And why have ye brought up the congregation of the 
Lord into this wilderness, that we and our cattle should die 
there? 

V.5. And wherefore have ye made us to come up out of 
Egypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is no place of seed, 
or of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates; neither 1s there any 
awater to drink. | 
mt Chis is plain from the spies, which were sent, and the 
orders they received. Numbers xu. 18, 19,20. See the 
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were not his guide, there was little chance of 
his getting even a sight of it. © He was in the 
midst of a wilderness, and so continued. for 
near forty years, And in this place, and at this 
-season, he gave directions about their towns 


and cities, and of the stranger within their gates; — 
while they were in a state of -solitude under — 
tents, and so likely to continue, He mentions — 
their vineyards and ‘ olives, before they had 
an inch of Broun and gives intimation about — 


their future * kings, when they were not con- 
stituted asa nation. These good:things they 


did at length enjoy ; and in process of time — 


they were under regal poveriamnt But how 


land what it ise 


whether it be good or bad— 


the person whose delegate he was, even from God himeelf. 
* See Deut. viii. 8. 


a Concerning this circumstance so many centuries before — 
it happened we have the following prophetic threat, which ~ 
The Lord shall — 


must affect every unprejudiced person- 


whether it be 
fat or lean, « whether there he wood therein or not. Moses had q 
been told that it was proverbially a land flowing with milk 4 
and honey : but with the real nature of the soil he was not at G 
all acquainted. Whoever framed those laws relating to the 4 
fruits, &c. could not be ignorant of the country. The laws e 
therefore were not framed by Moses ; but he had them from ~ 
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bring thee, and thy king which thou shall set over thee, unto a 3 


nation which neither thou nor tht IY fathers have known; and there 
slialt thou serve other gods, woed and stone. Deut. xxviii. 36, 
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could Moses be apprised of it ?. Wasit. by an- 
spiration? If'so, he was. under the direction 
of an higher power, and his mission. by divine 
authority; which is granting the peintin ques- 
tion. Add to the articles above mentioned 
the various ordinances about burnt-offerings, 
peace-offerings, and sin-ofierings ; also con- 
cerning offerings of atonement; and of general 
atonement to be made with blood by the high- 
priest for all the people; the redemption of 
the’ first-born, and the ransom which every 
man was to pay for his own * soul. Nor must 
the feasts, or festivals, be omitted; the feast of 
the Sabbath, of Pentecost, of the Passover, the 
feast of Trumpets, and of the New Moon; and 
the feast of Expiation. Also the sabbatical year 
and year of Jubilee, the redemption of servants 
and the redemption of /ands ; and above all, 
the redemption of? souds. 1 omit many other 

* Exodus xxxiv. 20. and Numb, xvi. 15, 16. 

4 Exodus*xxx. 12, 

3 And Aaron shall make an atonement upon the horns of it 
(the altar) once in @ year, with the blood of the sin-offering of 


atonements: once in the year shall he make atonement upon it 


throughout your generations to make an atonement for your 


f Vee ete 


souls. Exodus xxx. 10, 15. 

And this shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make ax 
atonement for the children of Israel for all their sing once & year’. 
Levit. xvi. 34. also ver. 11. 
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ordinances ; to which we know of nothing 
similar in Egypt, nor in any other country. 
The heart of man could not have’ devised 
them. If then there was a particular mean- 
ing in these laws, and a secret allusion, and 


they were not merely rites of arbitrary msti- _ 


_ tution, ‘the secret purport must relate to events 
in the womb of time, with which Moses was 
not acquainted. Or if he were acquainted, 


then the same conclusion follows here as be- ? 


fore ; he must have had the intelligence by 
inspiration ; and consequently, what he did 
was by Divine appointment. The internal 
evidence, we see, 1s wonder ful, and not to be 
contr overted. The only way to get rid of it 


is to set aside the external, and say that the — 


whole isa forgery. But this is impossible ; 

the law still exists, and must have had a be- 
ginning. It is kept up by people of the 
same race as those .to whom it was first de- 
livered, and from whom it has been uniform- 


ly transmitted without any interruption. This — 


people have now lost their polity, and have 


been for ages in a state of dispersion. And q 


as there are many things in the books of 
Moses said concerning both them. and their 
torefathers, every thing which was predicted 
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has been literally fulfilled. They are. proba- 
bly as numerous now as they were of old, but 
widely dissipated; being in the midst of na~ 
tions, yet separate from them; preserved by 
providence for especial purposes : and particu~ 
larly to afford attestation to those divine ora- 


eles, in which they are so signally pointed out. 


Farther Observations. 


Let us make one or two inferences more 
before we conclude. If these laws were of 
human invention, and this’ history of the Is- 
raelites the contrivance of Moses, what could 
be his reason for introducing so many difh- 
culties and delays? Why did he not describe 
the Israelites as advancing to immediate con- 
| quest, and fix them at once in the land of Ca- 
naan? If it had been in his power to invent 
the history, he would surely have done ho- 
nour to his people. But no historian ever 
placed his nation in so unfavourable a light. 
Yet he had every thing, good and bad, at his 
option. His tablet was before him, ready to 
receive any tint. Why did he deal so much 
in gloom and shade, when he could have en- 


lightened his characters with some more pleas- 
ing colours? We meet with a continual. de- 
tail of discontent and murmuring, of disobe- 
dience and rebellion towards God, and of 
punishments in consequence of this behavi- 
our. At one time there fell three thousand 
men for their: * idolatry. At another time, 
upon the rebellion of * Korah, a large family, 
by the earth’s opening, was swallowed up 
quick ; and two hundred and ity men were 
consumed by an eruption of ? fire. At the 
same time a plague broke out, and carried off 
fourteen thousand and seven hundred persons. 
Another judgment in the same way carried 
off no less than twenty-four * thousand. All 
this is said to have been brought upon them for 


their not attending to God’s signs and wonders, _ 


and for their disobedience to his express com- 
mands. But what signs or what wonders could 
they attend to, ifin reality there were none 
displayed ? And how could they infringe any 
immediate commandment if the Deity never 
interfered? If there were no truth in these 
facis, for what.end could Moses introduce them 
to the disparagement of his brethren? It is 


® Exod. xxxii. 28, 2 Numb. xvi. 39, 
3 Ibid. ver. 35. # Chap. xxy. 9, 
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well known how disaftected they were at times 
towards him, so as even to meditate his death; 
yet he wrote these things, and what he wrote 
he read before them. Attend to his words 
which he spake to them, when they rose up 
against Joshua and Caleb, and were going to 
murder them.’ Numb, xiv. 28, 29, 31, 32. 

As truly as I live, saith the Lord, as ye have 
spoken in mine ears, so will I do to you: Your 
carcases shall fall in this wilderness; and all 
that were numbered of you, according to your whole 
number, from twenty years old and upward, 
which have murmured against me. But your 
little ones them will I bring in. -But as 
for you, your carcases they shall fall in this wil- 
derness. Was this the way to gain good 
will? could these threats conciliate their fa- 
your? He must have been upholden in all 
the said, and in all he did; and there was a 
sanction to his law from above, or he could 
not have succeeded, nor even escaped their 
malice. The people would not have submut- 
ted to such painful institutes, nor have stoned 
aman for gathering sticks upon a particular 
day. Their rage would have been vented as 
on the author of the law 
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The te Spi of ruth oedasigeed eee ent, 


Moses shandes of baiaett with the same 1M- 
partiality.as he has used: towards the, people. 
Though \he mentions that he was, highly fa- 
voured of God, yet he more than once owns 
that he was near forfeiting this blessing... He 
contesses his diflidence and want of faith, and 
his neglect of some essential duties, by which 
he grievously offended the Deity. He tells us, 
that the consequence was fatal, as he was not, 
on account of these offences, permitted to en- 
ter. the land of promise; but, like the rest, 
died by the way, having had only a distant 
view. He scruples not to disclose the failings 
of his brother, and of his: sister Miriam, and 
the rebellion of others, to whom he was near- 
ly.“ related. He writes in the spirit of truth, 
without the least prejudice or partiality, sup- 
pressing nothing that was necessary to. be 
known, though to his own prejudice and dis- 
credit, And when he has afforded a just his- 


* One would expect that he must have had some partiality 
fer any nation of Midianites; but when he found that they 
seduced his own people, he shewed them no favour. Numb. 
Xxx. &, 
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tory of the people’s ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence while he survived, he proceeds to antici- 
pate what is to come, and gives strong inti- 
mation of their future apostacy and rebellion. 
For I know, that after my death ye will utterly 
corrupt yourselves, and turn aside from the way 
which I have commanded you: and evil will be- 
fal you in the latter days, because ye will do evil 
in the sight of the Lord, to provoke him to anger, 
foc, Deut. xxx1. 29. And he farther assures 
them of the vengeance which should ensue. 
Cursed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be when thou goest out.—* The 
Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before thine 
enemies: thou shalt go out one way against them, 
_ and flee seven ways before them; and shalt be 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. 
* And thou shalt become an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, anda by-word among all nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee. He denounces many 
other evils which were to come upon this re- 
bellious nation ; ‘and which did come, as he 
foretold, but many of them ages afterwards. 
To the principal of these the Jews at this day 
remain a living testimony. And what the 


Deut. xxviii. 19. @ Ibid. xxviii. 25. 
3 Thid. ver. 37. See the whole chapter. 
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prophet says upon these occasions is not ate’ 
tended with resentment and: bitterness; on 
the contrary, he shews the most affecting ten- 
derness and concern for them, and a true zeal 
for their welfare. We may therefore be as- 
sured‘that things must have happened as he 
describes them; and nothing but duty and 
conviction could have made him transmit 
these truths. | 


Farther Consideration. 


Such are the inferences and deductions 
which I have ventured to make from the struc- 
ture, and composition of this wonderful his- 
tory, and from that internal evidence with 
which it abounds. No writings whatever are 
fraught with such latent truths as the scrip- 
tures in general, and particularly that part 
with which we have been engaged. By these 
incidental lights the history of Moses is very 
much illustrated; and, I think, from the na- 
ture of the events, as well as from the mode of 
operation, it is manifest that he was an instru- 
ment in the hands of Providence, and his com- 
mission from heaven. 


* 
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Argument still pursued. 


What I have said, might perhaps be thought 
sufficient, but as the subject is of the greatest 
consequence, I hope that it will not be deem- 
ed tedious if I recapitulate some of my argu- 
ments, and farther shew the force of the evi- 
dence which results from them. It is certain 
that traditional truths cannot admit of demon- 
stration. Yet, if by a series of co-operating 
evidence they attain to moral certainty, we 
ought, if we would act consistently with rea- 
son, to acquiesce ; for upon such grounds the 
- chief business of life is transacted, and the 
truth of all traditional information is founded. 
By this test also the history of Moses is abun~ 
dantly confirmed. But let us see, if it be not 
so peculiarly circumstanced as to be entitled 
to a still higher proof. 

I have maintained, and now once for all 
repeat it, that Moses could not of himself have 
carried into éxecution such ordinances; nor 
could he ever have wished to enforce them, 
This, I think, to any person acquainted with 
the nature of the law is past contradiction 
manifest, For no man would voluntarily 
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make a yoke for his own neck; nor give 
fetters for his own hands and feet; nor des 
sienedly work out to himself trouble, when he 


could avoid it. Nobody would bind himself, 


his friends, and his posterity, by. grievous, ar- 
trary, and unsupportable obligations, to the 
purport of which he was a stranger, and from 
whence no apparent good could arise. | 

Nothing therefore remains, but to prove 
that the law was given, and the internal evi- 
dence will shew plainly who was the author. 
The code of Moses is not like the laws of Mi- 
nos, Zaleucus, or Charondas, concerning which 
any thing may be said, as there can bé no ap- 
peal to them. Of this law we have positive proof 
and experimental knowledge ; for it exists at 


this day. Itisin the hands of the Jews, acknow- 


fledged and maintained by them, and religious- 
ly observed. If then it exists, 1t must have had 
a beginning ; and if it confessedly could not 
ab origine have been the work of man, it must 


have been appointed and authorized by God 5 
and the immediate legislator was his substitute - 


and servant. His mission therefore must have 
been of divine original, and his ordinatices 
from heaven ; which was the point that from 
the beginning I purposed to prove. These 
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truths are partly inferred and partly experimeh- 
tally obtained; and the proofs resulting from 
them will perhaps appear to many as cogent and 
certain as a direct demonstration. By some 
they may be esteemed more satisfactory and 
intimately affecting, as they afford more co-. 
pious and redundant conviction from the va- 
rious concurring articles upon which they are 
founded. Such evidence is best adapted to 
the general apprehension of mankind, and is 
certainly very conclusive. 


Sarr Tr RA mere: ae 
Conclusion, 


Such are the arguments which I have pro- 
duced in proof of the divine mission of Moses. 
It is an article which deserves our most seri- 
ous consideration. For if the law, which was 
only preparatory, can be shewn to be of di- 
vine original, that which succeeded and was 
completed in Christ must have an equal sanc- 
tion. The proofs for the one operate as 
strongly for the other, and point out the power 
of God, the interposition of divine wisdom. 
And as the latter dispensation is attended with 
a greater eflicacy, and is the very ultimate to 
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which the former was directed, there can be 
no doubt of its superiority, as well as certainty. 
In short, if the Jewish lawgiver had his mis- 
sion from heaven, and his laws were of divine 
inspiration, we must allow the same preroga-~ 
tive to the evangelists and apostles, and the 
same sanction to their writings. We may 
therefore abide by the declaration of St Paul: 
xo year deonvevsos-—-all scripture as of divine 
inspiration. 
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OF THE 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 
Given to the GHILDREN of ISRAEL in EXGYPT, , 


AND 


Of their DEPARTURE from it. 


"LO determine these articles it will be neces- 
sary to consider, first, what the sacred _histo- 
rian has said upon the subject; and, in the 
next place, to illustrate and support his evi- 
dence by every article of intelligence, which 
profane authors have transmitted to this pur- 
pose. And though the events to which we 
must refer are of very high antiquity, yet we 
shall find a wonderful concurrence of circum- 
stances towards their illustration and proof; 
such as few histories can pretend to, though 
of far later date. All our intelligence concern- 
ing past facts must be either from oral tra- 
dition or written evidence. And the more 
distant the fact, the more uncertain we might 
expect 1t to be. But this is by no means the 
¢ase. The histories of Moses, however re-- 
T2 
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mote, are much better authenticated than ma- 
ny of Greece or Rome; not only than those 
which approach nearer to the same era, but 
even than many which gre far posterior in 
ume, ee 

In order therefore to illustrate the history 
with which Iam engaged, I shall begin first 
with those passages in scripture, which prin- 
cipally relate to- the descent of the Israelites 
into Egypt, And I-shall-then proceed to 
those: which describe their departure. After 
this I shall consider the various evidences in 
profane writers, which can at all elucidate the 
points in question. These we shall find to be 
not a few; and they will afford considerable 
weight to those internal proofs with which this 
history 1s attended. | 


_ Genesis, ch. xlv. ver. 9. Haste ye, and go 
up to my father, and say unto him, Thus saith thy 
son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt : 
come down unto me, tarry not: 

V.10. And thou shalt dwell in the land of 
Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me, thou 
and thy children, and thy children’s children, and 
thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that thou hast. 

Ch. xlvi. ver, 28, And he (Jacob) sent Juc 
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dah before him unto Joseph, to direct his face unto 
Goshen; and they came into the land of Goshen. 

V. 29. <And Joseph made ready his chariot; 
and went up to meet Israel his father. 

Ch. xlvii. ver. 1. Then Joseph came and told 
Pharaoh, and said, My father and. my brethren 
are come out of the land of Canaan; and be- 
hold they are in the land of Goshen, %&c. 

V.5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, Se- 

V.6. The land of Egypt is before thee; in 
the best of the land make thy father and brethren 
to dwell: in the land of Goshen let them dwell, 

V.11. And Joseph placed his father and his 
brethren, and gave them a possession in the land 
of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of 


Rameses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 


The Situation of some of the Places determined, 
upon which the Elistory depends. 


Though it may not be in our power to as- 
certain precisely the limits of the land of Go- 
shen, as it was in the time of Moses, on ac- 
count of the alterations made by the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, yet we may shew determin- 
ately where it lay, from its situation in respect 
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to other objects. But before we undertake 
this inquiry it will be proper to speak of Egypt 
in general, as from. the figure and extent of 
the whole, the situation of the Baul may be 
better defined. 

The whole extent of this country. in length, 
from Phile and the cataracts downwards, has 
been esteemed to have been between five and 
six hundred miles. Jt consisted of three prin- 
cipal divisions, the Thebais, Heptanomis, and. 
Delta; and these were subdivided into smaller 
provinces, called by the Greeks " nomes, of 
which Strabo gives the following account. 
Dexa per 7 OnCais dena 0 4 ev to Asdra, xno 
dexa 0 4 peradv. 1.17. p. 1135. From hence 
we learn, that there were ten in the Thebais, 
_ ten also in that portion called Delta, and six- 
teen in the intermediate region; which was 
stiled Heptanomis. Herodotus tells us that 
the country was narrow, as it extended from 


the confines of Ethiopia downward, tillitcame 


to the point of Lower Egypt, where stood a 


Tt is not certain who the person was who divided the: 
country into provinces called nomes. Some attribute ‘the 
division to Sesostris. Tuy 3 wiopmy cmcray bo bE xo TelaxorTes 
poten OieAoy (0 Decws ess) aA nansc Aiwyvacion Nous, eregncey LT ATH 


Tomapyag. Dicdorus, 1. 1. p- 50. 
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place called ‘ Cercasorum, by Strabo Cerce- 
sura, All the way to this place the river Nile 
ran for the most part in one channel, and the 
region was bounded on one side with the 
mountains of Libya; and on the other, which 
was to the east, with the mountains of Ara- 
bia. As the latter consisted of one prolonged 
ridge, Herodotus speaks of them in the singu- 
lar as one mountain, and says that it reached 
no farther than Lower Egypt, and the first di- 
vision of the Nile, which was nearly oppo- 
site to the pyramids. Here the river was se- 
vered into two additional streams, the Pelusiac 
and the Canobic, which bounded Lower E- 
sypt, called Delta, to the east and to the west ; 
while the original stream, called the Sebenny- 
tic, pursued its course downward, and, after 
having sent out some other branches, at last 
entered the sea. _ 

Great uncertainty has ensued in the geo- 
eraphy of Egypt, from its lying in the con- 
fines of Libya on one side, and of Asia on the 
other. On which account it has been at dif- 
ferent times referred to both, and sometimes 
to neither. We must therefore always consi- 
der in what acceptation it is taken by the au- 


tL. 2,0. 8 ps 106 meeC, 17, ps 111. 
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thor to whom we appeal ; otherwise we shall 
be led into great mistakes. Herodotus takes 
notice that the Iénians and some other Greeks 
maade the land of Egypt neutral, in respect to 
the two great continents on each side. But 
his opinion was, that the Nile was the true 
boundary, as long as it ran down single ; and, 
when it separated at Cercesura, then the cen- 
tral or Sebennytic branch, which divided the 
lower region, was the true limit. On this ac- 
count he blames the Ionians and Grecians 
above mentioned, who say, that there are in. 
the earth three continents ; whereas they 
should insist upon four, if Egypt, and espe- 
cially the Delta, were a neutral and indepen- 
dent portion. Ovetowe de Aoi xos Arun oda- 
peey ovdey gov 08m Aoya, es an reg Aiyurrion BERS. 
But, says the historian, 7f we make a just esti- 
mate, we shall Jind no other boundaries to Libya 
and Asta, than those which are formed by Egypt. 
Le Agy yae auTAs (Aiyorrs) esvas tng Aucune, vo 
de ong Ain. Lor one part belonged to Libya, 
and the other to Asia. Strabo follows the same 
opinion, and. makes the great’ Sebennytic 
stream the limit of the two continents. He 
accordingly tells us, that going up through the 
centre of the lower region, we have ‘' Libya 


FE acini tl. 
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on one hand and Arabia on the other. And 
when he is giving a description of the upper 
part of the river near the apex of Delta, where 
was the nome of Heliopolis to the east, and 
the Arabian nome and Cercasora to the west, 
he Says, ; [ue ouv Hasomoasrig ev rn Avoabse ESE, 
ev O¢ 7H Ason Kepxerouen woric, xara ree Evdoés 
zesmern oxomas. On this account the Heliopolitan 
nome is to be referred to Arabia; and Cercesura, 
which is opposite to the observatories of Eudoxus, 
must be looked upon in Libya. I make use of 
the words---to be referred to, because no part 
of Lower Egypt was really in Arabia; how- 
ever ascribed to it by Strabo, for the sake of 
including it within one continent or the other. 
On this account he had better have followed 
Herodotus, and made it at large a portion of A- 
sia; which would have been nearer the truth. 
However, he pursues the same mode of parti- 
tion in passing higher up. " Evrevdev de 6 Ne- 
Rog esw 0 vree Asara. cers de re wav Obkin eoL- 
Axos AiCogv avawreorvrt.---ra 0 ev agiseon Agaliay. 
From this point at Gercesura, we meet with the 
Nile above Delta; and the country to the right of 
at they call Libya; and all to the left Arabia. 
He is here in every respect right, and deter- 


' Strabo, J. 17. p. 1160. * Ibid. 
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mines the situation of each place truly. But 
when he adjudges the eastern part of Delta to 
Arabia, he goes contrary to all precedent, and 
has-been the cause of much perplexity. Pliny 
tells us,---ultra Pelusium ° Arabia est: there- 
fore all that was within should be distinguish- 
ed from it. 


The Situation of the City more particularly de- 
scribed. 


We may perceive that the ancient city of 
this name was situated in Egypt; and for 
this we have the evidence of Herodotus and 
Pliny. Yet there are many writers who have 
adjudged it to another part of the world. This 
has arisen partly from their not apprehending 
the true meaning of Strabo, and partly from 
their not considering that there were two cities 
of this name. In respect to the authority of 
Strabo, 1t is true that he places Heliopolis in 
Arabia; but this does not exclude it from be- 
ing in Egypt; for he ascribes Egypt itself, at 
least a part of it, to the same country. The 
city therefore might be, and certainly was, 


" Strabo, J. 5: p. 259. 
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within the limits of the Nile. This is farther 
manifest from Pliny. * Intus, et drabie con- 
terminum, claritatis magne, Solis oppidum. 
Within the boundaries (of Egypt) stands the ce- 
lebrated city of the Sun, bordering upon Arabia. 

The true name of the city was On, which 
was given on account of the worship. For 
the deity there honoured was the Sun, stiled 
by the Egyptians improperly On; and the city 
in consequence. of it had the name of Helio- 
polis and Civitas Solis, which refer to the same 
object. We find it to have been a place of 
great antiquity, for it existed before the arrival 
of Joseph in Egypt. This is manifest trom 
his marrying the daughter of Potiphera, a priest 
of On. Gen. xli, 45. And it is farther said of 
him, that he had two sons, which Asenath, the 
daughter of Potipherah priest of On bare uuto 
him. ver. 50.- That it was rendered Ha:sroase, 
Heliopolis, we learn from * Cyril. Q», 4 esx 
Haseroars. On, whichis Heliopolis. The like 
is to be found in the Greek version of the 
Bible, Genesis xli. 42. The same occurs in 
every history either Greek or Roman where 
the city is mentioned. It stood towards the 
western part of the province, and upon the 


» Pliny, Jibs, p. 2a8. * Cyril contra Hoseam. 
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Sebennytic, or central branch of the Nile, so 
that nobody could pass upwards through the 
middle of Egypt, but he was obliged to go by 
it in the course of his navigation. This is 
abundantly shewn by ° Herodotus, as well as 
by Strabo. The former says farther, that the 
inhabitants of this place were esteemed the 
wisest of the Egyptians. Hence many of the 
Grecians resorted thither for knowledge ; and 
among these Solon, Eudoxus, and Plato. 
Strabo speaks of the observatories of Eudoxus 
as remaining in his time; but he adds, ? vo» 
fuev ovy woveonuos n mors. Lhe city is now en- 
tirely deserted. From the description given 
by these and other writers, we may know for 
a certainty where this ancient and original 
city stood; which we find was near the first 
division of the Nile; and the nome of Helio- 
polis lay between Ha Pelusiac and Sebennytic 
branches. 


" Evéeurev ev (cro Jarwcons) noes peeyes “HAssorodsos, €5 tay peioo~ 
yasav. 1. 2.c. 7. p. 106. 

Ess d¢ 000s &5 tay HAtsmorsy aya beat Ibid. © 

“HO és “Hawwerodw amo Saavucons. Ibid. 

———ame Oe “Hawmorsos ave soves, Ibid. 


* L. 17. p. 1158. 
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Heliopolis of the Desert. 


This city of the same name was of later 
date, and according to the authors of the 
Greek version was built by the Israelites dur- 
ing their servitude in Egypt.---' zas wxodomy- 
THY TOAEIS OY VERS Ta Dacaw ryy vé Uisda, xs Pa- 
pecan, nos Qdy, yn essv HaAssroadis. And they built 
for Pharaoh some cities of strength, Pithom, and 
Ramesses, and On, which is Heliopolis. The 
latter part concerning On, and Heliopolis is 
not in the original. This gives reason to sus- 
pect, that 1t was an interpolation, and inserted 
for a particular purpose, in order to enhance 
the honour of the place by this pretended an- 
tiquity. We may however perceive from 
hence, that in the time of the Hellenistic Jews 
of Egypt a secondary city of this name existed. 

And we not only find that there were two 
cities of this name, but their situation also 
may be easily ascertained. The one stood 
within the limits of Egypt, as has been shewn; 
the other in the desert of Arabia, about twelve 
miles from Letopolis and * Babylon, and to 
the north-east of both. The proximity of 


! Exod. i. 11. ? See Antoninus, p. 169. 
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this city to Babylon is thus described by Pto- 
lemy *. Ev peebogin Avaubias-—-Babyrwy, ‘HAis- 
xohts. Upon the confines of Arabia stand Baby- 
lon and Heliopolis. The author of the Itine- 
rary, in his account of the Egyptian cities 
which were COS the Nile, in Arabia, men- 
tions Heliopolis *. 


fier per Arabium trans Nilum. 


In Arabia Aphrodito M. P. 
Scenas Mandras M. Py xX. 
Babylonia M. Py} XIY, 
Helia, or Heliopolis |M. P| XII. 


In Arabia. 


Scenas Veteranorum |M. P|) XVIII. 
Vico Judezorum A Ad, 8 
bei here VE 


He gives the like situation to this city, in the 
route, which he describes through Arabia 
from Pelusium southward to Memphis 3. 


* Geog. 1. 4 p. 116. 2 Itinera Antonini, p. 169. 
4 Ibid. p, 162. 
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Iter a Pelusio Memphim, 


A Pelusio M. P. 
Daphno MiP? OM 
‘Tacasarta — M. PIX XVIII. 
Thou M. P| XXII. 
Scenas Veteranorum |M. P.| X XITII. 
Helion Mi Piet Sey k. 
Memphim IM. P.| XXII. 


This secondary Heliopolis is by many sup- 
posed to have been the city which was rebuilt 
by that fugitive Jew Onias, who came into 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemy Philometor. 
This ‘ person requested of the king, that he 
would permit him to build a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, after the model of that which 
was at Jerusalem. He had been one of the 
chief priests; and in his petition to the king, 
he mentioned, that a prophet of his country 
had foretold, that such a temple should be 
built, and that the place where it was erected, 
should be called the City of the Sun, or He- 
lhiopolis. ‘The prophet, to whom he alluded, 
was * Isaiah; and the passage is supposed to 


* Josephus, Antiq. lL. xii. ¢, 3. p. 639. 
? Isaiah xix, 8. | 
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‘be that in which mention is made of five ci- 
ties in Egypt speaking the language of Ca- 
naan; where at the conclusion it is said 
One shall be called the city of destruction. The 
learned ' Scaliger has an ingenious conjecture, 
that Onias, to favour his purpose, made a small 
alteration in the words of the prophet, and 
instead of the City of Destruction rendered it 
the City of the Sun. In“ consequence of this 
he obtained a permit to found his temple, 
and to rebuild the city. But whether this 
was the real Arabian Heliopolis may not be 
easy to ascertain; though there is good rea- 
son to suppose it. He called it from his own 
name Onium; which had a great similitude 
to Q»y, On, of the Egyptians. And of this- 
he seems to have availed himself ; and accord- 
ingly gave out, that the prophecy was fulfilled. 
The city appears to have been the common 
resort, not only of Jews, but of merchants 
and travellers who came to Egypt. Dr * Po- 
cock, and some others, have supposed it to 


* Scaliger Animadversiones in Euseb. Chron. p. 144. ad_ 
numerum MDCCCLVI. 

2 See the Connection of the Old and New Testament by 
Dean Prid-aux, vol. 2. p. 206, 7, 


> Egypt, p. 23. 
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have been Heliopolis, and the same also as 
the place called now Matarea.. This opinion 
is countenanced by the account given by ' 
Abulfeda, and by the * Nubian geographer, 
who says, that by the Arabians.it was called 
Ain-Shems, or Fountain of the Sun, analogous 
to On. The name of Matarea is supposed by 
Mons. * D’Anville to signify eau fraiche, fresh 
water: but 1 know not any authority for such 
a supposition. Itis remarkable, that among 
some Oriental languages Matarea signifies the 
Sun. This may be proved from the + Ma- 
layan language, and from that of the Suma- 
trans at Acheen. It seems to be a compound 
of Matta and Ree, the ancient Egyptian word 
for the sun, which is still retained in the Cop- 


* D’Anville Memoires sur PEgypte, p. 114. 

* Geog. Nubiensis, pars tert. climatis tertil. 

3 D’Anville, ibid. : 

* Expressed Mataharii and Matta-harri, See Malayan 
Bible and New Testament. Amsterdam, anno 1733. 

Mattowraye, the Sun. See Marsden’s Sumatta, of Acheen, 
p- 168. 

Mahtah harée. Lang. of Batta.—+Mattoharee. Ma- 
layan. ibid. ; 

Matta-harri and Matta-hari. See Malayan Gospels and 
Acts, printed at Oxford, 1677. 

Matta’ree. Sumatra. Parkinson, p. 184. 
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tic; and with the aspirate is rendered Phree. 
‘This. 1 have shewn in a passage from the 
Coptic Bible, where the city On is described, 
On eve o&2xi ssopx Ne.---On, which 1s the city 
of Ree the sun. We may judge, that by Matta 
was denoted an eye. Mr Marsden, in his very 
curious account of Sumatra, mentions, that 
among the Malayans, and among * four other 
nations, that came under his cognizance, it 
has now this signification. Hence Matta-Ree, 
or Matarea, denoted the great * eye of the 
world, the sun: and the place probably was 
so denominated from a custom among the 


Egyptians of having an eye described over the 


poital of their temples... This interpretation 
of Matarea agrees well with the history of the 
place : and the name was probably given by 
the merchants, who came from India to Egypt. 
Of this we may be certain, that a city He- 
liopolis, the same, I beheve, as Onium, was 
situated in Arabia. This must have been a 
different city from that Heliopolis, which stood 
- * The people of Acheen, the Batta, Risang, and Lampoon, 

p. 168. In the Pampango. Mata, oios, sive oculus. 
* What they expressed Ain Shems, was probably Oin 


hems, which corresponds precisely with Mata-ree, and sig- | 


mies Sol Oculus, the eye of the world.——Heases- és wavr’ ePog 


’ 
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_ upon the Sebennytic branch of the Nile, and 
within the limits of Egypt. Hence Harduin 
is unduly severe upon Stephanus Byzantinus, 
when he says--- " hinc Stephani error duas 
esse Heliopoles existimantis, quoniam in Ara- 
bie Egyptique confinio fuit, ut docet Plinius. 
But Pliny does not say so. That there was a 
city of this name in Arabia is most certain : 
but there was another of far greater antiquity 
in Egypt, upon the centre branch of the Nile. 
Of this we have had sufficient evidence from 
Herodotus and Strabo, and from Pliny him- 
self. Intus et Arabie conterminum, claritatis 
magne, Solis oppidum. When this city in 
Egypt grew by length of time to be neglect- 
ed and desolate, the other city in Arabia be- 
came more noticed. Pliny speaks of the pri- 
mary city as being in confinio Arabie, upon 
the confines of that country ; because the upper 
part of the Delta was so narrow, that the cities 
bordered both upon Arabia on one side, and 
upon Libya on the other, being very few miles 
from either. We must therefore distinguish, 
and consider, that the ancient city was intus 
et Arabie conterminus, within the limits of 
Egypt, and only bordering upon Arabia. The 


* Harduin’s Notes upon Pliny, |. 5. p. 254. 
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other was in Arabia; and, as will appear, in. 


the way to the Red-sea. 


Of Letopolis. 


Another city, whose situation should be de- 
termined, is Letopolis, or the city of Leto, the 
Grecian Latona. This by mistake in the pre- 
sent copies of Strabo is expressed Litopolis ; 
of which name there occurs no place in Egypt. 
tis also frequently expressed Latopolis; which 
is equally wrong. For the place so named 


was the city where the fish Latus was heldin 7 


reverence, and stood high up the river, more 
than * four hundred and fifty miles above the 
point of Delta. Whereas the city of which 
we are speaking, together with the nome of 
Letopolis, lay opposite to that point, and to 
the east of the Heliopolitan region. 1t was 
srtuated at the termination of the Arabian 
Mountain, and over against the pyramids ; 
where were the quarries, from whence the 
stones were got for their construction. It is 
stiled Leto by Antoninus; Ayres ors by 


' Antonini Itin. p. 160. 
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Ptolemy and : Stephanus Byzantinus, and the 
province Ayrsroairys vowos. Itis mentioned as 
nearly collateral with the elder Heliopolis, 
and in its * vicinity; though on the other side 
of the river. The author of the 3 Itinerary 
places it below Memphis, at the distance of 
twenty miles. According to 4 Josephus it 
stood upon the very hill where Babylon was 
afterwards erected, in the time of Cambyses. 
He placed a garrison of Babylonish soldiers in 
it, asit was the key io Upper Egypt; upon 
this account, the. hill had the name of Baby- 
lon, and the couniry about it Babylonia. 
Hence the author of the same Itinerary, de- 
scribing the places downward, upon thes Ara- 
bian side of the Nile, mentions among others 
---Aphrodito, Scenas Mandras, Babylonia ; 
Helio, or Heliopolis; by which is meant He- 
hiopolis of the Desert. ‘This Babylonian pro- 
vince, Extra Nilotica, was. the same as the 


1 Anrous modig, worts Avyumrs, tee OE peosgot Mipedidos, xod ny cts 
Tveapsdes. See Herodotus, |. 2. p. 106. 

4 Pliny, 1. 5. p. 254. He calls it Latopolis. 

3 Antonini Itin. p. 156. Letus. Memphi MP. XX. 

Autres wort, woAts Asyurrs, est Og peaten MiwQidos, xo nv 048 
Tvgoepeides. Steph. Byzant. 

4 Joseph. Ant.’ le 22-6715. p- LIL. Antes wears. 

+P. 169. Iter per partem Arabicam trans Nilum, 
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Nomus Letopolites. And the position of Ba- 
bylon is precisely marked out by Strabo; who, 
‘having mentioned the places which were near 
the top of" Delta, and the Regio Letopolitis, 
adds, avarrevravrs 0 ess BuCurw Peseiov eoumvoy. 
AAs you sail upwards (from this point of Lower 
Egypt ), the first object ts a strong garrison called 
Babylon, - 

Such was the situation of Letopolis, the 
City of Leto, or Latona, and of it’s nome; 
which nome is by some later writers called 
Heliopolitanus; for in this respect great liber- 
ties were taken, as Pliny justly observes. 
Quidam ex his aliqua nomina permutant, et 
substituunt alios nomos, v.1. 1. 5. p. 254, 


The nome was so called from Heliopolis of | 


the Desert, which stood twelve miles to the 


north-east of Babylon, according to Antoni- — 
nus. Itin. p. 169. This district, bordering 


upon the ancient and true Heliopolitan nome, 
from which it was only separated by the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile, has caused no small 


confusion in the geography of Egypt. Bot : 


have endeavoured, from the best authorities, 
to distinguish both; which, I hope, will pre- 
vent any uncertainty for the future. The si- 


*L. 17. p. 1158. 
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tuation of this place is of great consequence 
to be determined; for * Josephus tells us, that 
the children of Israel passed close by this city 
upon their first setting out for Etham and the 
Red-sea, when they had just quitted the land 
of Goshen. It was nearly opposite to the an- 
cient Heliopolis, and to the place of their de- 


parture. 


Of the Ancient City Sais, and of a secondary 
lity of the same Name, 


There is another city of which I must take 
notice, and ascertain its history and situation ; 
for as yet I do not remember that it has been 
properly determined. This is the upper and 
more ancient city Sais. Indeed the higher 
any cities were situated in Lower Egypt, the — 
more ancient for the most part they must have 
been. For as the soil below was in great mea- 
sure, * dweov re rorapmy, the sift of the river, the 
people at different times built, as they got 
ground, And here I must observe, that there 
was another city of the name of Sais, which 


; Josephus, Ant. 12 Gahoe a. LLL. 
FOYTELOUs Hie. PeakOo: 
Avyumres morapsey,as0s. Diodorus, l. 3. p- 144, 
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must be distinguished from that with which 
we are principally concerned. The history 
of this 1 will first determine, as writers have 
been led into great mistakes, from their not 
properly distinguishing these two places; but 
speaking of them as one and the same. The 
Lower Sais was in the vicinity of the sea-port 
Naucratis, upon the Canobic and western 
branch of the Nile; and was esteemed the 
capital of that part of Egypt. ' "H Sal nr eo- 
TOA TNS HaTHW wens. Sais was the metropolis 
of Lower Egypt. Again-=< eTk TW TOT LY 
Navzous ThOe AIO CE TS BOTKAMS dusyotvoy Oieyeon 
Zass.  Naucratis is situated upon the river ; and 
Sais stands about two scheni from the same river. 
* Cellarius quotes the Notitia Ecclesiastica--- 
in qua Sais prime AZgypti provincie, que 
proxima Alexandrie est, ascribitur. It lay, 
we find, in the first province, as people ascend- 
ed the river from the coast of Alexandria ; and 
consequently was very low in the region of 
Delta, and to the west. By these evidences 

* Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1153. * Ibid. 1. 17. p. 1155. 

Naucratis was near the sea-port Schedia.——zorw Navzgere 
1 4 mony ts Bysdtas dnegber. Tid. p. 1153. 


Aphroditis, Sais, Naucratis. Pliny, 1. 5. p. 259. 
7 P. 18. Aigyptus. ; 
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the situation of this city is ‘sufficiently ascer- 
tained. For Alexandria was ‘a sea-port upon 
the Mediterranean; and the province in which 
Sais stood was next in order, and collateral 
with the region to which the former city was 
ascribed, 


FS EE 


Of the more ancient City and Province of Sais. 


It is mentioned by Josephus from Manetho, 
that when the royal shepherds came into E- 
gypt, they seized upon the city Avaris in the 
nome of Sais, "on account of its favourable 
situation, as it had the command of the river 
every way. They accordingly, for their. se- 
curity, fortified it, and put into it a garrison 
of soldiers, It is of great consequence to de- 
termine this province precisely, for it was the 
portion allotted to the Israelites, when they 
came into the country; and here was the 
city which was given to them, after that it had 
been vacated by the former shepherds. * Ty 
core tov Llosmevoy eonuaderoay corw Avagw ovisya- 


enrey * gy Nowe Zairqy. ‘The king of Egypt 


oH 


* Contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 445. e poem Saira 
* Josephus, ibid. p. 460. ? Thid. p. 445. 
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gave to the Israelites the city Avaris, which 
had been deserted by those shepherds who had 
possessed it,---and which stood im the nome of 
RYCLA ii 

If then the ancient Saite province can be 
ascertained, the region and city, which the 
children of Israel possessed, will be farther 
manifest. This region occurs under different 
denominations, being stiled the land of Go- 
then, the land of Rameses, the field of Zoan, 
and the Arabian nome. By some of the E- 


gyptian writers, as we have seen, it was called ~ 


the nome of Sais, This last was the name 
both of the province and chief city, ‘That it 
was a different place from the lower Sais may 
be farther proved from Plato, who was well 
acquainted with it, as well as from other wri- 
ters, however it may have been at times ‘ con- 
founded with it. The difference will appear 
plainly from the history of its situation, * Es 
rig nar Aiyvrroy ev tw Acar, wees 0 ware xopu- 
Day oyslerces ro ve Nesag pauper, Dairizog emina- 
rAswevog Nowos. Tere Of 78 Nous peyisn wong 
Seis. There is a particular portion of Egypt at 


* This was owing to the city being in different ages de- 
scribed under different names. ; 
# In limzo, v. 3. p. 21. 
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the top of Delta, where the Nile is first divided, 
called the Saitic nome; to which nome the great 
city of Sais belongs. Pomponius Mela, speak- 
ing of the principal cities of Egypt, says,’ 
Earum clarissimee procul a mari, Sais, Mem- 
phis, Syene. By this we find that it was in a 
position very different from the other Sais, 
which stood nearer to the maritime towns of 
Lower Egypt. Itis said to have abounded 
with crocodiles and river-horses, which were 
never seen below. Nicander, in his Theriaca, 
takes notice of the hippopotamus, and speaks 
of it as being found above this city. 
? ‘Iare, cov Nesros virep Daw abanrotccay 
Booxzes | 

Upon this the * Scholiast observes, that these 
animals appeared there in great numbers. 
Zig Torss Asyurrs yensou iarororauov. Now 
it is very certain that they never frequent the 
part of a river near the sea, nor were they 
ever found in Lower Egypt among the 
branches of the Nile. The city is farther de- 


es ns er, coe 6 ESB 2 P, 40. edit. Turneb. 

3 Scholia, ibid. 

Pliny gives a like account of the crocodiles in these parts. . 
Plurimi crocodili super Saiticam prefecturam. vol. 2. 1. 28. 
p. 463. 
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scribed by Proclus, who, as well as Plato, re- 
sided much in Egypt. + To de ye Aare yen 
ras perry Neire oysComers reer ror Doirinoy Nowoy, 
amo phsoes evbeses ems Oekice HOE MOISES wal ETIdE- 
Acerrav eftovros. ‘Lhe region stiled Delta is form- 
ed by.a division of the Nile, which begins at the 
nome of Sais; and instead of proceeding down- 
ward in one direct stream, now parts to the right 
and to the left, and thus enters the sea. From 
these evidences we are again taught, that there 
were not only two cities of the same name, 
but we have their situation plainly distinguish- 
ed; and the superior city was in the vicinity 
of Heliopolis, and corresponds exactly with 
the portion of country given by Pharaoh to 
the father and brethren of Joseph. Manetho, 
though he has confounded the history greatly, 
yet mentions the names of Rameses and Mo- 
ses, and of Joseph, whom he calls Osarsip, in- 
stead of Ser-Osiph, the Lord Osiph; and be- 
tween the two latter he does not make a pro- 
per distinction. . Thus much we learn expréss- 
ly from him, that the king of the couniry al- 
forded the Israelites, a settlement 1n the pro- 
vince of Sais. 

From hence it seems plain, that Pais pras 


* Proclus in Timzum, p. 30.. 
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vince was the same as Rameses and Goshen, 
and the field of Zoan, and the same also as 
the Arabian nome. It lay to the west, op- 
posite to the Nomus Hammoniacus, in which 
were the chief pyramids, and where the road 
commenced which lay to the famous temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, Pliny, having enumerat- 
ed the provinces to the east upon the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, proceeds to those on the 
opposite side westward. * Reliqua (pars Ai- 
gypti continet) Arabicum, Hammoniacum, 
tendentem ad Jovis Hamnionis oraculum, &c. 
If this nome had been named from its situa- 
tion, it should have been called from its proxt- 
mity the Libyan nome: and * Strabo does 
ascribe its chief city, under the name of Cer- 
cesura, to that part of the world. ‘H ey ow 
“Hasoronsrig ev on Apulia esi, ev de rm AsGun Keo- 
HET OVE TOA. The nome of Heliopolis is in Ara- 
hia, but the city Cercesura in Libya. He made 
the Nile the limit of the two great continents; 
and what he says is very consistent, when he 
is properly understood. We have here fresh 
evidence, that it was not called the Arabian 
nome from its situation, for it was rather to 
be adjudged to Libya, though by some made 


Uy 5. p. 253. 4 J, 17, p. 1160. 
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neutral. Manetho was misled by the appella- 
tion Nomos AguGsas, which was substituted in- 
stead of Tabir Cushan, Nowos Aca€siwv, the nome 
of the Arabians ; and he has been followed by 
other writers. By which’ means they have 
placed the best of the land of Egypt in a desert. 


We have seen that Plato speaks of this city 
as one of the most respectable in Egypt, by 
styling it---weyisy rodis Saiz. It wasa strong 
place and of great consequence, and esteemed 


the key to Upper and Lower Egypt. From 


hence I have been induced to think,. that it 
was the same as the city Sin in the scriptures, 
against Which the wrath of God was denoun- 
ced by the prophet Ezekiel. And I will set 
fire in Egypt: Sin shall have great pain. And 
L will pour forth my fury upon Sin the strength 
of Egypt. This latter verse is rendered by the 
authors of the Greek version, and I believe 


very properly---' xas exvew tov Sumov we eas Does 
rov isyov Avyurrg. The former verse also in 
the Aldine copies is translated after the same 
Manner---xa: racaybnoeras 4 Saic. In other 
copies it is idly rendered Svqv, Syene; for 
which there was not the least authority. 
Syene, though probably a city of some con- 
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sequence, was at too great a distance to be the 
object here menaced, and to be accounted the 
strength of " Egypt. 


Land of Goshen. 


This situation of Goshen agrees very well 
with the route of the children of Israel, when 
they first set out from Egypt ; for we find that 
their second station was upon the borders of 
Etham near the Red-sea. Had they come from 
the Thebais, they could not have arrived till af- 
ter many days and several stages; nor was there 
any part in Lower Egypt from whence they 
could have arrived in so short a time, and by so. 
direct a road. Heliopolis lay nearly under the 
same latitude as the place of their encampment 
near Etham; and from this part of Egypt they 
first took their journey. The writers who treat 
of this history, however they may vary in other 
articles, yet agree in this, that the scene of 
of ‘these great occurrences was in this pro- 
vince. Herice Apion mentions Moses as a na- 


* It lay nearly under the tropic, and was the most remote 
of any city of the country. 
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tive of Heliopolis. * Mavens ‘Haseronirgg : and 
Manetho goes so far as to mention him ?--- 
‘HaAssaronirns ro yevos, an EHeliopolitan by race. Mt 
is sufficient that he is adjudged to that city 
and province, where in his early days he re- 
sided, under the tuition of the princess * Mer- 
ris, the daughter of Palmenothes, by which 
princess he was said to have been adopted. 
Joseph likewise is supposed to have resided 
here, and also to have obtained here a place 
of residence for his father and brethren. *‘O 
Goartheus ouveyaonrey CLUTO) (lewm6a) Cn) ET THY 
rexvav 6» “Hdsewoass (forte “Hassroairy) ev exenn 
yae ob UTS TOWULEVES TUS YOURS EV OY. The kins aa 
granted to the patriarch Jacob, and to his family, 
a place for thetr residence in the nome of Heliopolis ; 
Jor here his own shepherds took care of his pas- 
tures. £48 the land of Goshen appears to have 
been. contiguous, it might easily be looked 
upon as an appendage to Heliopolis, and is ac- 
cordingly mentioned as a part of that district. 
For it is impossible to ascertain now how far 


* Josephus cont. Ap. 1. 2. p. 469. 

7 Ibid. p. 462. He more probably alludes to Joseph, 
Osarsiph; which is equally to the purpose. 

3 Artapanus, apud Euseb. ee Evang. p. 432 

* Josephus, Antiqu 1.2. ¢.7.pe95. 


805 
any province of Egypt may have extended in 
those early times. 


Goshen only a Part of the Province. 


But however it may have been described 
and adjudged, it was certainly a distinct and 
separate part of the province. For when the 
rest of the land of Egypt was punished with 
hail---In the land of Goshen there was no hail. 
Exod. ix. 26. And when there was thick 
darkness, the children of Israel had light in their 
i dwelling. chap; x. 23: And as it was the 
best of the land, there is no accounting for its 
being unoccupied but by the secession of the 
former inhabitants; of whose departure we 
have accounts in the histories of Egypt. When 
therefore Joseph instructs his brethren con- 
cerning the answer which they should give 
upon their being interrogated by Pharaoh, 
when he should inquire about therr occupa- 
tion, he tells them, Ve shall say, Thy servants 
trade hath been about cattle, from our youth even 
until now, both we and also our fathers: that ye 
may dwell in the land of Goshen. Gen. xlv1. $4. 


* Twill sever in that day the land of Goshen. Exod. viii. 22. 
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And antecedently, when he first sent a mies- 
sage to. his father, his words were, Come down 
unto me, tarry not: And thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me. 
chap. xlv..9,.10,. From. hence Le Clerc col- 
jects, that it. must have been in possession of 
shepherds ; otherwise Qui colligere potuisset 
Josephus fratribus, arte edita, eum tractum in- 
colendum concessum iri, &e. The inference 
is good, that there must have been shepherds 
in those parts before; otherwise Joseph could 
not have foreseen, that, upon telling their oc- 
cupation, the land would necessarily be given 
to his brethren. And when they are present- 
ed before Pharaoh, the king at once deter- 
mines this place of residence for them. And 
he accordingly says to Joseph, Thy father and 
thy brethren are come unto thee: The land of E- 
Sypt ts before thee; in the best of the land make 
thy father and brethren to dwell; in the land of 
Goshen let them dwell. Gen. xlvii. 5, 6. They 
were undoubtedly the’ Arabian) or Cuthite 
shepherds, who had been previously in pos- 
session of this land, from whence they had 
been lately ejected. ‘The whole kingdom had 
been in subjection to their kings. But they 
were obliged to retire, being expelled by the 
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natives. The other parts of the kingdom 

were immediately occupied. But pasturage 

being contrary to the taste of the Egyptians, 

this particular region lay in great measure ne- 

glected. Hence we have a satisfactory reason 

afforded. for the Israelites finding such easy ac- 

cess into the country, so as not only to dwell 

in it, but to have the land of Goshen given 

them for a possession, even the best of the 

land of Egypt.---And Israel dwelt in the land of 
Egypt, in the country of Goshen; and they had pos- 

sessions therein. Gen. xlviu. 27. Again—— 

And Joseph placed his father and his brethren, 

and gave them a possession in the land of Egypt, 
in the best of the land, in the land of Rameses, as 

Pharaoh had commanded. chap. xlvi. 11. 


°c onary weenie 
Concerning the Purport of the Name. 


I once imagined, that the term Goshen was 
a variation of the name, [v>, Cushan; and 
that the region was so called from the sons of 
Chus, who once resided there. But a learned 
: friend told me, that he thought the true ety- 
mology was from the Arabian word Gush, a 


* The reverend and learned Mr Costard. 
x 2 
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tongue; and that the land was so denomt- 
nated from its tongue-like form. It is certain 
that this part of Egypt was at times described 
under the semblance of a * pear and an heart, 
and also of a tongue. All these objects. have 
some analogy in their shape, beginning at a 
point, and swelling out towards their base. 
Hence this region is said to have been called 


Rib and Rab, a pear; and an * heart over — 


burning coals is mentioned as its particular 
emblem. It was also described as a * tongue, 
which was a familiar image for lands pointed 


and projecting, as this did. * Caesar speaks — 


* Riph.—quo nomine hodiente Delta, seu pars A’gypti 


triquetra Nili ostiis comprehensa, vocatur a pyri forma. Id — 


enim proprie est Rib. see Bochart Phaleg. 1. 1. c..15. p. 59. 
Ab ‘Alcairo Rosetam oram vocant Erriphiam, (quasi Ai 
Rif) vei terra pyriformis. Leo Africanus, 1. 8. p. 666. 


It is called at this day Rif by ay Arabians. Niebuher’ © 


Voyage T. Lp. 194. 


* ONT, Cardida.—See Coptic Lexicon wel Mr Woide, p. 4 


154. 
Aé and Hé, cor.—-Orus Apollo, 1. 1. ¢. 22. p. 39. 
> Sometimes inlets of the sea are called tongues ; but ge= 


nerally the term is adapted to a narrow slip of land, or isthmus. _ 


4 De Bello Gallico, 1. 3. c. 12. p. 102. 
latus angustum jam se cogentis in arctum Hespe- 


riz tenuem produeit in zquora linguam. Lucan. 1. 2. 
y. 613. 
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of towns situated upon such points of land, 
and stiles them---eppida posita in extremis lin- 
guis promontorii. The opinion therefore of 
my learned friend appears to be founded in 
truth, and the land of Goshen seems to have 
received this name from its form and situa- 
tion, and signified a tongue-like promontory *. 
And not only Goshen, but a great part of 
Lower Egypt, may have been comprehended 
under thisemblem. ‘This is countenanced by 
a passage in Isaiah, hitherto not well under- 
stood, which it explains, and at the same time 
is confirmed by it——-—The Lord shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian * sea; and 
with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand 
‘over the river, and shall smite it in the seven 
streams, and make men go over dry-shod. Chap. 
‘Xi. 15. | 


Tenuem linguam, terram tenuem exporrectam in lingue 
formam. Sulpitii Comment. in Lucanum. 

Lingua promontorii genus. Festus. 

' the furthest point of Africa, called by Dionysius 
monary yrursve. Ve 184, axgay yAawysiay 0 ess yavin.  LHustath. 
Ibid. 

- * The Nile was stiled Oceanus. O: Acyurrios yopucuosy Q.x~ 


EmYOY Bhyes TOY wep” avres Neaov. Diodorus Sic. |. 1. p. 12. 
Tov o¢ WOT UMoy weerveroTeroy Mev ovorec oxtsy Lntuuny, OF aS SOME 


read, Onscrny, os ssi EAE wxcayes. Ibid. p. 17. 
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Different Opinions considered. 


Some have thought that the sea mentioned 
by Isaiah was the Red-sea; and among those ~ 
of this opinion was the learned Bishop Lowth. _ 


But the force and peculiarity of the prophecy _ 


is greatly prejudiced by this application, The 
Red-sea lay at a distance from the land of the 
~ Mizraim, and was of great extent, so that it was 
inhabited on each side by various independent 
nations, The upper part was possessed by the 
Midianites, Edomites, and Nabatheans, also 
by different tribes of Arabians. In the times 
of the Ptolemies some towns were built near 
the most northern recess, but, for want of wa- 
ter and other necessaries, they soon sunk to | 
ruin, and their situation cannot easily be as- ~ 
certained. But, in the time of Isaiah, we have 
no reason to think that the Egyptians had a — 
single town upon this part of the sinus. And ~ 
if they had, yet we can hardly suppose that 
the inhabitants, and the nook upon. which 
they stood, were the great objects to which 
the prophet alluded. : 

Ty is well known that the Nile increased in 
the summer, and for some months overflowed 
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the whole country. The region about Delta 
particularly appeared hke a vast sea, and the 
principal towns and cities became so many 
islands ; and all communication was carried 
on by ships and * boats. Hence the river, as 
IT have before mentioned, had the name of.» 
Oceanus, or the sea, and was a sure guard to 
the whole region, which was hereby rendered 
impregnable. The seven streams were at all 
times a strong barrier, in which the people 
placed their chief security. And of all. the 
cities, that at the point or tongue of Delta 
Was particularly fortified, as commanding the 
passage by water between Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The prophet therefore says, that this 
tongue of the sea shall be ruined, however it 
may seem secured by the surrounding waters. 
For the Lord would with a mighty (southern) 
wind force these waters downwards; by which 
means the seven channels should become 
empty and dry; so that people should pass 
over without wetting their feet. Hence the 
king and people should be brought to ruin by 
being deprived of their chief defence, in which 
_ they blindly trusted. The prophet Ezekiel 1s 
accordingly ordered to set his face against Pha- 


“Herod. 12. 97,"p.' 147. * Diodorus, 1.17 p.d7. 
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raoh king of Egypt.---Thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, Tam against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, 

the great dragon that lieth in the midst of his 
rivers, which hath said, My river ts mine own, 
and I have made it for myself. Behold 
therefore, I am against thee, and Pee thy 
rivers, and E will make the land of Egypt utterly 
waste and desolate, Jrom Migdol even to Syene 
and the borders of Cush. This was accom- 
plished ; and the prophet foretells by whom 
it was to be effected. Therefore thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold, 1 will give the land of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon ; 
and he shall take her multitude, and take her spotl, 
(We. chap. xxix. 2,3,10,19. And they shall 
know that I am the Lord, because he hath said, 

The river is mine, and I have made it. ver. Q. 

‘The same conquest is alluded to by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, who mentions the like cir- 
cumstances. ---Egypt riseth up like a flood, and 
his waters are moved like the rivers: and he saith, 

Twill $0 Up, and will cover the earth. chap. 


xlvi. 8) Here the widely extended army is © 


compared to the overflowing of the Nile. 
Such is the history of the sea of Egypt, which, 
according to the pr ophecy, was to be exhaust- 
ed, and all the rivers to be bereit of water, to 
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facilitate the invasion of the Babylonish mo- 
narch, by whom the country was to be con- 
quered. I will make the rivers ary. Ezekiel 
XXKG ED) ? 

t- Hence it seems, I think, manifest, that when 
Isaiah says---The Lord shall utterly destroy the 
tongue of the Egyptian sea,——and shall shake 
his hand over the river, and shall smite it in its 
seven streams, 8c. there is no reference to the 
Red-sea, but to the river of Egypt solely. 


The Departure and Route of the Children of Is- 
rael from Egypt. 


‘After that such repeated wonders had been 
displayed in Egypt, and such a superiority 
manifested by the Deity over all the gods of 
_ the country, to the confusion of their votaries, 
the children of Israel are at last permiticd to 
depart. It was not however a bare permis- 
sion; they were solicited to go by the very 
king and people who had before restrained 
them. As the-history of their departure, and 
the course which they took, is very precisely 
described in scripture, it will be proper to 
place it at large before the reader, as he wul 
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more readily see how the more modern ac« 
counts correspond with, and how greatly it is 
illustrated by their evidence. 

But before I proceed, I beg leave to ae 
down some principles, by which I must abide ; 


and these, I hope, will be allowed me, if lam 


obliged to controvert the opinions of any of 
our late travellers. In the first, I address my- 
self only to such as allow the real interposition 
of the Deity in all these great operations, and 
consequently believe the history of the mira- 
cles recorded. In the next place, I admit of 
no objections which arise from a notion of 
that fitness, expedience, and method, which 
are expected to be found in what we call the 
common course of things. For these works 
were not of man, but of God. And the mode 
of procedure with the Deity bears no analogy 
to the mode of human operations, When 
therefore 1t may be said, that the great Law- 


giver should have acted in this or that man- 


ner, and such means were most proper, and 


such measures most natural, I cannot agree | 


about the necessity or fitness, as the whole is 
supernatural, and not to be determined by 
rules so foreign and inadequate. The reason 
for my introducing this caution will be seen 
in the course of my procedure. 
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The History, as given in Scripture. 


Exodus, Ch. xu. V. 30. And Pharaoh rose 
up in the night, he and all his servants. 
b.V. 31. And he called for Moses and Aaron 
by night, and said, Rise up, and get you forth from 
amongst my people, both ye and the children of Is- 
rael: and go, serve the Lord, as ye have said. 

V. 33. dnd the Egyptians were urgent upon 
the people, that they might send them out of the 
land in haste: for they said, We be all dead men. 

V.37. And the children of Israel journeyed 
from Rameses ta Succoth. 

Ch. xu. ver. 17. dad it came to pass, sae 
Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near. 

V.18. But God led the people about, sjinniges 
the way of the wilderness of the Red-sea-—- 

V. 20. dad they took their journey from Suc- 
coth, and encamped in Etham, in the edge of the 
wilderness. | 

V. 21. And the Lord went before them by 
day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way; 
and by might ina pillar of fire, to give them light ; 
to go by day and night. | 
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V. 22. He took not away the pillar of the 
cloud by. day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from 
before the people. 

Ch. xiv. ver..1. .4nd the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, " 

V.2. Speak unto the children of Israel, that 
they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baalzephon ; 
before it shall ye encamp by the sea. 

VY. 3. For Pharaoh will say of the children 
of Israel, They are entangled in the land, the wil- 
derness hath shut them in. 

V.4. And I will harden Pharaohs hea Ths 
that he shall follow after them; and I will be ho- 
nourea upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host; that 
the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord. 

V.8. And the Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and he pursued after the 
childien of Israel ;- 

V.9. and overtook them encamping by the 
sed, beside Pi-hahiroth, before Baalzephon. 

V.10. And when Pharaoh drew nigh, the 
children of Israel 1 ft up their eyes, and behold, 
the Egyptians marched after them; and they. were 
sore afraid; and the children of Israel cried out 
unto the Lord... 

V. 11. And they said unto Moses, Because 
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there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness ?—— 

V.15. And the Lord said unto Moses-—— 

V. 16. Lift thou up thy rod, and stretch 
out thine hand over the sea, and divide it; and 
the children of Israel shall go on dry ground 
through the midst of the sea. 

V.17: And I, behold, [will harden the hearts 
of the Egyptians, and they shall follow them: and 
I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, upon his cha- 
riots, and upon his horsemen. 

V. 21. And Moses stretched out his hand 
over the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east-wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry-land, and the waters were di- 
vided. 

V. 22. And the children of Israel went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the 
qwaters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left. 

V. 23. And the Egyptians pursued, and went 
in after them to the midst of the sea—— 

V.26. Andthe Lord said unto Moses, Stretch 
out thine hand over the sea 

V.27. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
_ over the sea; and the sea returned to his strength 
‘when the morning appeared: and the Egyptians 
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fied against it: and the Lord overthrew the Egyptians 
in the midst of the sea. 

V. 29. But the children of Israel walked upon 
dry-land in the midst of the sea: and the waters were 
a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 

Ch. xv. ver. 22. So Moses brought Israel Srom 
ihe Red-sea, and they went out into the wilderness of 
Shur: and they went three days in the wilderness, and 
found no water. 

V. 23. And when they came to Marah, they could 
not drink of the waters of Marah; for they were bits 
ter: therefore the name of it was called Marah. 

V. 27. And they came to Elim, where were twelve 
wells of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees: and 
they encamped there by the waters. 


What is in the 22d verse called the wilder- 
ness of Shur, was the same as the wilderness 
of Etham; as we learn from the sacred his- 
torian, when he is describing the same events 
in another place, 


Numbers xxxiii. 1. These are the journeys of the 
children of Israel, which went forth out of the land of 
Egypt 

V. 3. And they Rae from Ramese} in the first 
month 

V. 5. And the children of Israel removed from Ras 
meses, and pitched in Succoth. 
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V.6. And they departed from Succoth, and pitch. 
ed in Etham, which ts in the edge of the wilderness. 

V.'7. And they removed from Etham, and turned 
again unto Pi-hahireth, which is before Baalzephon: 
and they pitched before Migdol. 

V. 8. And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, 
and passed through the midst of the sea, into the wil- 
derness, and went three days journey in the wilderness 
of Etham, and pitched in Marab. 

V.9. And they removed from Marah, and came 
unto Elim: and in Elim were twelve fountains of water, 
and threescore and ten palm-trees 


Concerning the Place of their Departure. 


It is said, when they left Egypt, that they 
journeyed from Rameses, which we know to 
have been Goshen under another name. The 
regular road to Canaan was downward, by the 
way which led to Gaza and Philistim. Butit 
pleased God to lead them by a different direc- 
tion, through the way of the wilderness of the 
Red-sea, Exodus xiii. 18. Upon leaving Ra- 
meses they passed by Latopolis, as we are in- 
| formed by Josephus, and made their first en- 
campment at Succoth, which, as we may in- 
fer from Antoninus, was little more than thir- 
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_ty miles. By the name of this place is signi- 
fied an inclosure, consisting of pens and booths 
for cattle. It was probably built for a recep- 
tacle, in which the Egyptians secured and fod- 
dered their flocks and herds during the inun- 
dation of the Nile. The Grecians in Egypt 


called these places Mavdga:, and Sxqvor, and 


the Roman Scene; of which there are two 
mentioned by * Antoninus, and other writers. 
The one was above Babylon in Upper Egypt, 


and called Scene Mandre ; both which words 


are of the same signification as Succoth. The 
other was stiled Scene Veteranorum; and 
from its situation, as well as the purport of the 
name, was probably the very place which the 
Egyptians called Succoth. For it lay directly 
in the road to the Red-sea, and was at a very 
proper distance for the Israelites to make their 
first station. In going this journey eastward, 
travellers are obliged to take a small circuit on 
account of a ‘mountain, called by Herodotus 
the Mountain of Arabia. ‘Phis mountain de- 
scends from Upper Egypt, and, after a long 
range, terminates in its direction downward, 
opposite to the pyramids and the point of 
Delta. Ii then turns eastward, but at the same 


*P. 169. 
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time forms a bend to the north. Herodotus 
gives a very just description of its course, as it 
passed in respect to the ancient Heliopolis up- 
wards towards the south, and from the same 
point to the east in the direction before men- 
tioned. But the passage seems to be incorrect. . 
© Ago Os “Hassrorscos avm sovrs sein ess Asyumrros: 
rT wey yoo rg galing 0205 TLLUTET OTOL, Pecov 
Ut OLLTs TLS MLETNWGLING TE HHL OTS: As peo- 
ple pass through the country upwards Egypt ap- 
pears narrow. For the Arabian mountain ex- 
tends itself all the way in a parallel direction to- 
wards the meridian and the south. All this is 
very plain; but he afterwards adds---aser ava 
FEyov €16 THY Eevdeny HONEOMEYAY 9 araccay---the 
mountain all the way upwards tending towards 
the Red-sea. This is by no means true ; for 
the mountain is never so near that sea as it is 
at the point of Delta. It is continually reced- 
ing, and at its fountains in Abyssinia is at its 
greatest distance, 

The true reading therefore seems to be this. 
Instead of ates avw resvory we should read---xcs 
CLYOETELVOY. €4S TNY Fevdeny HADAEOWEVNY JUNLTT OY. 
The Arabian mountain passes from a particular 
point upwards to the south, but from that same 


’ Herodotus. 1. 2. ¢. 6. p. 106. 
y | 
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point takes another direction to thé east, and to 
the Red-sea. ‘This is authenticated by the 
words which follow. For the author adds, 
that it makes its turn, yw Adoropses eos, where 
the quarries were. He then subjoins---raur7 
peev Anyov (0 0¢0s ) Cv LTT Es es rot tionros. Lhe 
mountain terminating at this place, immediately 
passes in a new direction to the part of the world 
before mentioned. 1 have taken these pains to 
determine the range of this mountain towards 
the east, as all travellers from the point above 
to the Red-sea are obliged to follow its direc- 
tion, if they go the common and more north- 
ern road. The Israelites in particular are 
found to have proceeded that way. 


From Succoth to the Desert of Etham. 


This desert was properly a continuation of 
the wilderness from Egypt. But it com- 
menced under the name of Etham at the north- 
ern extremity of the Red-sea. The distance 
from Babylon, and the modern Cairo, to this 
point is, by travellers, estimated to be about 
ninety miles. If then to Succoth were thirty 
of these, there remain sixty from thence to 


$23 
their second place of encampment. For we 
have been told that they departed from Succoth, 
and pitched in Etham, in (or upon) the edge of 
the wilderness. Exod. xi. 20. 


From Etham to Phi-Hiroth. 


The Israelites were now secure, being out 
of all fear of the Egyptians, and just ready to 
take shelter in a wilderness where no army, 
without a miracle, could subsist. The want 
of water and every other necessary article pre- 
cluded all chance of being overtaken, But at 
this instant they have an order to change their 
route; and in consequence of it one would 
imagine that they would be directed to march 
by the left to Canaan, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. No: they are commanded to 
retire from it. And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they TURN and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, 
(or Phi-Hiroth) between Migdol and the sea, 
over against Baal-zephon; before it shall ye en- 
camp by the sea, Nothing can be more plain 
than the command of the Deity; and the situ- 
ation into which they were afterwards brought 

phe 
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in consequence of it is equally plain. They 
were to turn somewhat retrograde, which 
is a circumstance particularly to be observed ; 


and they were then to proceed, till they came , 


---xzarTe% soua Esoof, toa’ mouth or opening 
between some mountains, at that day well 
known. And when they had halted, they 
were to have the sea on one hand, and Mig- 
do}, the castle or garrison, on the other; and 
over against them was to be Baal-zephon, on 
the opposite side of the sea. The place where 
the wilderness of Etham commenced was at 
the top of that western gulf,in which the Red- 
sea ended. There were two of these gulfs, one 
of which lay to the east, and was of the least 


extent. ‘This in aftertimes was called * Ela-~ 


nites, from the city Elana, or Elah, the Elath 
of the scriptures, which bordered upon it. 
‘Phe other was the Sinus Heroopolitanus, which 
extended farther inland, and was nearest to 
Egypt. It was thus named by the Grecks 
trom the city Heroum, which stood at its 
northern extremity. Near this point the chil- 


* Fauces Montium, », os, apertura. See Le Clerc upon 
Kxodus, p. 430. 

* Ptolemy; J. 5. p. 162. It is by Pliny called Sinus Ho- 
roopoliticus, 1. 5. c. 11, 259..-_Deut. ii. 8. 
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dren of Israel turned back, and passing down- 
ward with the sea on their left hand, they 
were brought into a defile, which consisted of 
a long extended coast, and was bounded by 
the above mentioned sinus to the east, and 
by the extremity of the Arabian ‘ mountain 
to the west. At the end was the inundation 
above mentioned, which from the Greeks had 
the name of Clysma, and supposed to be the 
sarae place which was called by the Arabians 
*Colsum. This inlet of water stopped the 
Israelites, and. prevented their proceeding 
farther; for it directly thwarted them in their 
passage, so that they were on every side en- 
closed, and had their enemy pressing close up- 
on their rear. For——~the Egyptians pursued 
after them, and overtook them encamping by 
the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, before Baal-zephon. 
The place of this inlet is, I believe, now for 
the most part dry, and is called Bedea by the - 


* It is now called Gibel Mocatti. See Shaw, Pocock, 
and Niebuhr. | 

* Some say, that whatever similarity may have appeared 
in the purport of these two names, yet they are of a different 
signification. Clysma, Kavcwe, denotes an inundation, or 
place inundated: but by Colsum is meant an overwhelming 
or submersion. It was, they say, given from the oyerwhelm- 
img of Pharaoh and his host. 
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Arabs. It formerly extended some miles in- 
ward towards Egypt, passing through a mouth 
or opening between the mountains; which 
mouth or opening is very justly supposed to 
have been the Phi-Hiroth of the scriptures. 
It is some miles in length, and still retains 
marks of the sea, as we learn from ' Monconys, 
and others who have passed it. For, instead 
of going round by the mountain of Arabia, 
in a direction to the north or the east, travel- 
lers often pass towards the south-east through 
this hollow way, and so arrive at Bedea, where 
it terminates at the Red-sea. From thence 
they turn to the left northward, and in about 
ten hours arrive at Suez. This road is called 
now Derb al Touriac. The history g given by 
Monconys i 1S remarkable, where he describes 
his passage through the length of this opening. 
* Aprés diner nous pass{mes pendant deux 
heures entre des montagnes, qui sont de cété 
et d’autre fort droites, et fort hautes, et laissent 
un grand chémin aul milieu de trente ou qua- 


* Of the different nat to the Red-sea, and Etham, see 
Shaw’s Travels, p- 433. and Niebuhy’s Arabie, p- 352. Of 
the four roads mentioned by Pocock, Derb Ejenef is the 
_ most northern, and by this he supposes the Israelites to have 
passed, as it led more directly to Etham, p. 155. 

* Voyages de Mons. de Monconys, vol. 1. p. 409. 
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rante pas de large; qui ne semble pas mal a 
Vendroit, dans lequel 1’ Ecriture dit, que Pha- 
raon pretendoit attraper le peuple Hebreu en- 
fermé. Aut bout de ces montagnes il ya une 
waste campagne, qui va jusque a la mer. 
Le 18. nous fimes une heure de chémin 4 pié 
tofijours dans cétte plaine, quise rétressit entre 
de hautes montagnes, qui vont jusques a la 
mer, et font paroitre cette plaine un canal ar- 
tificiel, excepté sa largeur, qui n’a guere moins 
de deux lieus. Nous arrivames 4 onze heures 
au bord de la Mer Rouge, ou nos dinames. 
Puis la cotoiant toujours jusques au soir nous 
marchames vers le nord, et laissant les montag- 
nes au couchant, et la mer du coté du Levant 
---Le 19. nous partimes au point du jour, et 
arrivames a neuf heures au. devant de Suez. 
At the embouchure of this valley, between the 
mountains, was the Clysma of the Greeks, and 
the Colsum of the Arabs, from whence the 
sinus took its name. Here was also a tower 
and garrison described by © Ptolemy as--- 
Kava Desesoy, and Kave wo HOLS CoV by a Hiero- 
cles, the encampment at Clysma; which was 
perhaps the Migdol of the Egyptians. When 


tAGAy Ss TN: 
? See Appendix to Antonini Jtin. p. 723. 
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the author turned to the left hand towards the 
north, he went over the very ground where 
the Israelites encamped before their passage 
through the sea, but in a contrary direction. 
I have supposed, that the children of Israel 
were stopped and entangled at the bottom of 
this pass at Clysma, rather than, as some peo- 
ple have thought, at the top and entrance, 
which was nearer to the modern Suez. My 
reason 1s, because, when a mountain termi- 
nates in a high cliff towards the sea, as the 
Arabian mountain does, though it leaves suf- 
ficient room below, yet this passage cannot be 
stiled soue, a mouth ; or as the Latins would 
express 1t, fauces montis. ‘There must be a 
valley or aperture, each way bounded by hills, 
to constitute such an opening. In the next 
place, if the Israelites had been at this place 
within sight of the Egyptians, they would 
not have stopped here, but entered the defile ; 
as people, when hard pressed, always retire as 
far as they can, however they may ultimately 
despair. They never unnecessarily stop. For 
let the enemy be ever so numerous, or so well 
provided, a small body in a narrow pass has 
a chance for a time to make some stand against 
them. Father Sicard thinks that this passage, 
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which-extends along that part of the Arabian 
mountain called now Gibel Attake, is not sui- 
ficiently capacious to receive such numbers as 
were concerned in-this march. But this ob- 
jection seems to be of no weight. For, as it 
is well known, that * caravans consisting of 
many thousands of people, with their horses, 
camels, and carriages, came every year this 
way to and from Upper Egypt, I do not see 
how any number of persons can be excluded. 
A large army as well as a small may in time 
pass over the same bridge. I have called ita 
defile, but in the maps of Niebuhr and in 
other maps it appears of sufficient breadth for 
every purpose required, In some places il 
seems to have been two or three miles wide, 
though gradually contracted towards the bot- 
‘tom. Bishop Pocock supposes the passage to 
have been here, and Dr Shaw places it in the 
same partof the sinus. But he makes the Is- 
raelites pass directly from Egypt to it by the 
nearest road, not considering that they went 
first to Etham at the top of the sinus, and then 
by an alteration in their route came to their si- 
tuation below. | 


* See Monconys, vol. 1. p. 410. 


Of the Transit being at Glysma, 


Iam therefore obliged to accede to Euse- 
bius, and those writers who place the trajectus 
israelitarum at the Clysma of Ptolemy and 
Antoninus. Josephus tells us, that the Israel- 
ites before their transit were hemmed in on 
every side by the sea and mountains, and by 
the enemy in their rear, This situation can 
no where be found but at Clysma.. This opl- 
nion would be attended with little difficulty, 
were it not for the town called by the Arabs 
Colsum, and Al Kolsum, which name is sup- 
posed to be only a variation of Clysma. This 


place they have farther imagined to have been 


the same as the ancient Arsinoe, the same al- 
so as the modern Suez. Hence they have 
maintained, that near this city Suez was the 
place of passage where the children of Israel 
were miraculously conducted over. 

_ It will therefore be proper to consider the 
situation of the places with which we are prin- 
cipally concerned ; for this will lead us to dis- 
cover the grounds of the mistake into which 
writers have been led in treating of Clysma. 
Tt has originated from their confounding dif- 
ferent objects which they have taken for one 
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and the same. The original Clysma was, as 
I have said, an inlet of the Red-sea, at the 
mouth of the valley called Phi-Hiroth, and 
there was an encampment named from. it. 
Where it was situated may be farther seen 
above from Ptolemy and Antoninus. In time 
it gave name to the whole bay which was 
called the bay of Clysma, and by the Arabs 
Bayer al Colsum, And as there was a town 
towards the upper part of the sinus, this ob- 
tained the name of Clysma and Colsum. Peo- 
ple have confounded these different places, 
which has caused great uncertainty in the his- 
tories where they occur. Writers, therefore, 
are in the wrong in supposing that the ancient 
Clysma was a town, and then making infe- 
yences in consequence of this supposition. For 
the original Clysma was an inlet of the sea; 
and, as I have said, gave name both to the 
bay and to the town, below which it lay se- 
veral miles. This we learn from those ancient 
authors who have treated of it, and, ascertain- 
ed its situation. 
According to Ptolemy, p. 116. the 

latitude of Heroum was ~ 290° 50° 
The latitude of Clysma = as 8 Zier 


Difference. - = 1 a2 O 
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ee to Ulug Beig the latitude 

oi the Town of Colsum was 29° § 30’ 
The difference from Heroum to the inlet at 
Clysma was one degree, or near seventy miles; 
but to the town of Colsum only twenty-two 
or twenty-three miles. They were therefore 
different places. * Antoninus makes the dis- 
tance to Clysma nearly the same. From He- 
roum to Serapium eighteen miles, to Clysma 
fifty. Total sixty-eight. Ptolemy began his 
estimate from the farthest point of the sinus, 
but Antoninus from the city which stood on 
one side of it, and somewhat lower; which 
has produced the difference of about a mile 
and an half. 

One of the canals, which were with ereat 
labour carried on from the Nile to the Red- 
sea, passed into this inlet. It was probably 
the same through which a person in? Lucian 
is said to have been carried in his way from 
Egypt towards India. Harduin, in his Notes 
upon * Pliny, quotes a passage from an author 
concerning this canal and the place of its exit, 
Which is remarkable. Hodie in cosmogra- 
phia, que sub Julio Casare et Marco Anto- 


ePL 778: * Lucian, Pseudomantis, p. 893. Salmur. 
+ Vol. 1. c. 6. pi. 340. notis. 
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nino consulibus facta est, scriptum inveni, par- 
tem Nuili fluminis exeuntem in Rubrum Mare 
juxta civitatem Ovilam et castra Monsei. In 
this last word there is certainly a mistake of a 
letter, and for castra Monsej we should read 
castra Mousei, the encampment of Moses. From 
hence we may be induced to think that the 
Pesetov Kavowearos of Ptolemy, the same as the 
castrum: Clysmatis of Hierocles was not of old 
areal presidium, but a place so called from 
- the encampment of the children of Israel, and 
in memory of Moses. | 
In short, it is generally agreed by writers 
who treat of the subject, that the passage of 
the Israelites across was at the bay of Colsum 
or Clysma. * Haud procul ab Alkolsum est 
locus in mari, ubi demersus est Pharaone. Not 
far from Alkolsum is the place where Pharaoh 
(and his army) were overwhelmed, * Kaurpes 
Os 2 raras nas to loeanrrrinmoy Qevyovres ree Aun 
yurries abecym ro eesleoy Overeco.swlnocy TOO. 
Clysma was the place through which the Israelites 
of old, when they fled from Pharaoh, passed over 
to the other side without wetting their feet. 


" Abulfeda. . See Shaw’s Travels, p. 349. notis. 
7 Philostorgius, 1. 3. ¢. 5. p. 489. edit. Reading. 
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We are told by Dr * Shaw, that near this 
place (Corondel) the natives still preserve a 


tradition that a numerous army was formerly 
drowned near Bedea, the same as Clysma. 


\ 


Opinions canvassed. 


The curious traveller Niebuhr seems to in= 
timate, that he sometimes had entertained an 
opinion, that the passage of the Israelites over 
the Red-sea was near * Bedea, But he re- 
cedes from it afterwards, and gives his reasons, 
which I shall take the liberty to consider ; as, 
from an examination of his objections, we 
may possibly obviate those of others. In speak- 
ing of the testimony of Josephus, he says, 3 I] 
semble d’abord, je l’avoue, que l’auteur ait 
voulu designer la vallée de Bedea, si tant est, 
qu'il ait jamais été. Mais l’écriture saint ni 
parle ni de montagnes, ni de rochers a cette 
occasion. Il paroit méme gue s’ils avoient 


*P. 349, 
* On panche encore pour Bedea, Description d’Arabie, 


p: 349. 
3 Ibid. p. 350. The author mistakes the true route. 


The Israelites went the contrary way. 
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été prés de Bedea, Pharaon n/’auroit pu dire : 
ils se sont €garés dans le pays, et enfermés dans le 
désert: cars ils auroient a la vérité eu la Mer 
Rouge devant eux 4 l’est ; mais ausi en s’en 
approchant ils auroient trouvé le chemin le 
long de la mer vers le nord depuis la valleée 
de Bedea jusques a Sués ; et fusques au bout 
du golfe, route qu’ a pris Monconys. The 
author is certainly mistaken in respect to the 
route which he supposes the Israelites to have 
taken, They did not go by the passage from 
Upper Egypt, called now Derb el Tourick, to 
Clysma; and then like Monconys pass up- 
wards to the north, to the extremity of the si- 
nus. But their route was by the general and 
more frequented way, called now Derb el E- 
jenef, by which the caravans from Cairo go 
to the Red-sea at this day. They passed over 
the desert with the mountain of Arabia upon 
their right hand, and so proceeded to the wes- 
tern point of the Red-sea and the upper bor- 
der of " Etham. Here they were ordered to 
turn; a circumstance always to be kept in © 


™ Here the author himself places Etham---I paroit que 
tout le district autour de l’extremite du golfe Arabique a 
eté nommé Etham. p. 352. Concerning the two roads t 
have made mention before from Shaw and Niebuhr. 
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view, as the whole of the process afterwards 
is determined by it. Here at the top of the 
sinus they changed their course, and descend- 
ed to the inundation at Clysma, or Bedea. 
This was in a direction quite the reverse of 
that which was taken by Monconys. The 
sinus of the Red-sea which he had on his night 
hand they kept to the left, and afterwards pass. 
ed through it to the eastern side of the sinus. 
The. author proceeds to shew, that if the 
Israelites had been apprised that they should 
be preserved in a miraculous manner, they 
might then have suftered themselves to have 
been brought into those difficulties which 
must have occurred in the defile between the 
sea and the mountains: * Mais comme il n’en 
est pas fait la moindre mention dans cet auteur 
sacré, et quil semble méme en insinuer le 
contraire, il n’est pas 4 présumer, quils se so- 
rent laissés. conduire comme des. aveugles. 
Entre tant de muilliers de personnes quelques- 
unes auroient bien connu le chemin, qui 
aboutissoit aux frontiers de Egypte, et se se- 
roient sfrement opposées au dessein de Moise, 
sil leur avoit fait prendre une’ route, qui les 
approchat visiblement de leur pert. J n’y a 


* Description d’ Arabie, p-. 350. 
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qu’a voyager avec une caravane, qui va trouver 
le moindre obstacle, p. ¢. un petit torrent, pour 
se convaincre, que les orientaux sont des etres 
intelligens, et ne se laissent mener comme des 
etourdis par leur Caravan-Baschi. ‘The whole 
of this argument is founded on prejudice, and 
abounds with misconceptions. In respect to 
. what is said about a caravan, we may be as- 
sured, that if any body of men, however large, 
and however experienced, had been witnesses 
to such wonderful works exhibited by their 
leaders, as were performed by Moses, they 
might without hesitation have followed him, 
and not have incurred the imputation of being 
led blhindiold. But the author does not seem 
to recollect that there is such a thing as decs ev 
payor; that the whole was directed by the 
Deity. ‘Though they were ostensibly con- 
ducted by Moses, yet it was ultimately the 
Deity by whose hand they were led, and 
whose commands they obeyed; who went 
before them by day in a pillar of a cloud, and by 
night ina pillar of fire; who directed all their 
ways. Itis therefore idie to say---il n’es pas 
a presumer qu ils se soient laissés conduire 
comme des aveugles. They were not blinded, 
but had their senses in full force, and acted 
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according to reason. The wonder is, that 
they did not in every instance behave with 
the same confidence, and obedience, as they 
had such strong evidence of the Deity being 
their director. But it was not so with the 
Egyptians. They were in a state of blind- 
ness, as well as. their king. Hence our tra- 
veller reasons wrong, when he says—’ Pha- 
raon ne me pariot point un inconsideré d’ 
avoir voulu passer la mer 4 Sués, of elle n’ 
avoit peut-étre qu’une demie-lieue de lar- 
geur ;~——-mais il eut manqué de prudence, si 
aprés avoir vu tant de prodiges en Egypte, 
il fut entré dans une mer large de trois lieus 
et d’avantage. The author seems to be totally 
ignorant of the true purport of this history. 
Pharaoh was manifestly bereft of prudence. 
{t is expressly said that God hardened his heart, 
in order that these wonders might not make 
an undue impression upon him. For there 
is a degree of evidence and of influence, to 
which we are not entitled. When a person 
acts against conviction, and turns from the 
light, God does not always leave him in that 
state of twilight, but adds to his blindness, 
and brings on a tenfold darkness. When 
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people pervert their best gifts, they will be 
farther corrupted to their ruin; and those 
who are guilty of wilful and obstinate folly, 
will be doomed to judicial infatuation. This 
was the case of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 

The author proceeds—J’ignore, si le che- 
min de ces deux endroits a Bedea étoit alors 
practicable pour tin grande caravane: et quand 
il auroit-été, 11 me paroit trop long. Car 
pour aller de Kahira droit a sués, 11 faut 32 
heurs, et trois quarts; et ainsi depuis le 
Nil une heure de plus. La hauteur du pole 
i Sués etant de six minutes moindre qu’ a 
Kahira, et 14 vallée de Bedea étant située de 
quelques lieus plus au sud que Suas, une ca- 
ravane médiocre mettroit plus de tems pour 
aller d’ Heliopolis jusques 4 la dite vallée de 
Bedea, et y employeroit de 35 a 38 heures, 
ce que la caravane des Jsraélites n’ aura gueres 
pu faire en trois jours. This argument, like 
the former, is entirely founded on fancy, and 
has not the least evidence to support it. In 
the first place, as I have before said, they 
did not take this road. In the next place, 
no comparison can be made between the jour- 
neying of the children of Israel, and the march 
of a caravan; for they were differently di- 
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fected. Nor can. any time be ascertained 
for their route, as it is quite uncertain how 
long they were encamped upon the borders 
of Etham. It might have been, instead of 
one day, two or more; as there must have 
been time afforded for the Egyptians to arm 
and to pursue them, after the interment of 
their own dead. And as to the way being 
‘too long to be passed over in the time which 
the author allots; this is likewise a mere hy- 
pothesis, in which the author thinks, that 
the progress of the Israelites was similar to 
the procedure of mankind in general, and to 
be measured by the same rules, by the jour- 
neying of a camel. But this cannot be al- 
lowed ; tor they had supernatural asistance ; 
and there is reason to think, when they took 
their journey from Succoth to the Red-sea, 
that they travelléd as well by night as by 
day; which is a circumstance that has not 
been considered. For it is said, when they 
took their journey—that the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, to lead them 
the way ; and by night in a pillar of fire, to give 
them light ; to go by day and night. Exodus 
xi. 21. We findthe same in the Psalm- 
ist. In the day time also he led them with a 
Cloud, and all the night with a light of fire. Psal.. 
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ixxvili, 14. It seems, I think, to be intimated, 
that they performed the journey from Suc- 
coth to Etham, though it was nearly sixty 
miles, at one time. In reply it may be said, 
that if this were the case, the old people and 
the children must have died by the way; 
the cattle must have been overdriven and kill- 
ed; every leg wearied, and every body ex- 
hausted with labour. Not in the least. Re- 
member what is said by the great lawgiver 
to the people, when he was going to leave 
them, concerning the wonderful manner in 
which they had been conducted. J have led 
you forty years in the wilderness : your clothes 
are not waxen old upon you, and thy shoe 1s not 
waxen old upon thy foot. Deut. xxix. 5. Again, 
Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither 
did thy foot swell these forty years, chap. vill. 4. 
He that could preserve the raiment, must be 
able to sustain the man ; and the same power 
that prevented the foot from swelling, could 
keep the leg from being weary. 
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The Alternative. 


The interposition of the Deity must be 
therefore uniformly admitted, or totally rejec- 
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ted, To this alternative we must be brought, 
when we read the Mosaic history. It is idle 
to proceed by halves, and to halt between 
two opinions, Without this allowance, it 
would be impossible to account for the pas- 
sage of the children of Israel through the 
channel of the Red-sea, even if the waters 
had retired by any natural means. For the 
bottom, towards the top of the Red-sea, 
abounds with beds of coral and * madrapore, 
and is so full of sea-weed, that it from hence 
had the name 1n ancient times of Yam Suf, or 
the weedy sea. * Niebuhr indeed says, that the 
sinus, or bay of Heroum, from the top as far 
down as Corondel, had a good sandy bottom. 
This might be true, as far as he had experi- 
ence. But the bed of every shelving bay has 
in some degree weeds and soft * ooze sufh- 
cient to make it impassable, though the 
water should: recede. This shews how idly 
they reason who compare the transit of the 
Israelites with the passage of Alexander by 
the sea-coast in Pamphyla,; for these two 

! Pocock. p. 185, 141. 

% Le rivage n’est que de pur sable depuis la point jusques 
3% Girondel, Descript, d’ Arabie, p. 356. See before, 
p- 355. 


3 Diodorus calls it Suaucca reveyodns. 1.3. p, 173. He | 
says further, that it was three fthoms deep. 
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operations were essentially different. Strabo 
has given us a short description of the pass 
in Pamphylia, by which Alexander led his 
army. | Essd ogo¢, Kammad xareuevory exseesrecs 
Og Ti Tlauguasw TEMAYEL, SEVNY ATOALITOY rereoday 
Gab TH OS YANO, TIS EV VV EMIKIS YOUVE MEVAY, 
wise esvees Caotmov toIg odevect. TAnuveoVTOS De Te 
TEAHY SS, UTO THD AULKTHY AAKUTTOMEVAY ETbTOAV. 
There is a mountain called Climax, or the ladder, 
which seems to hang over the Pamphylian sea, 
and affords at the bottom a narrow pass for tra- 
vellers upon the shore. This in calm wea- 
ther is quite bare of water, so that people can 
easily go over it. But when there is any swell 
of the sea, it 1s for the most part under water. 
Thus we see that the Grecian army was con- 
ducted over a shore, which is said in general. 
to have been above water, and consequently 
dry and passable. Whereas, when Moses was 
ordered to conduct his people, 1t was across 
a eulf with a descent, the bottom of which 
had been always covered with sea water, and 
could not possibly afford sure footing. How 
then were the children of Israel led over? 
certainly not by any natural means. The 
“same power which divided the sea, and made 


1 Strabo, 1. 14. p. 982. 
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it stand like a wall on each side, could at the 
same time remove all other obstacles, and 
make the bottom as hard as the firmest strand. 
Lhe waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw 
thee: they were afraid; the depths also were 
troubled. Psalm Ixxvii. 16. Thy way is in the 
sea, and thy path in the great waters, and thy 
footsteps are not known. ver:19. Thus saith the 
Lord, which maketh a way in the sea, and a path 
in the mighty waters; which bringeth forth the 
chariot and horse, the army and the power ; they 
shall le down together, they shall not rise: they 
are extinct, they are quenched as tow. Isa. xliii. 
‘16, 17. So he led them through the depths, 
as through the wilderness. And the waters co- 
vered their enemies; there was not one of them 
left. Psalm cvi. 9, 11. 

If then there appears any thing extraordi- 
nary in these manceuvres, and contrary to the 
usual mode of operation among men, we must 
not upon that account hesitate and be diffi- 
dent; for it was the very purpose. of the 
Deity. It was his will that difficulties should 
arise, that he might display his glory and pow- 
er to the Israelites, and his judgments upon 
the Egyptians ———For Pharaoh will say of 
the children of Israel, They are entangled in the 
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land, the wilderness hath shut themin. And I 
will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall follow 
after them; and I will be honoured upon Pha- 
raoh, and upon all his host, that the Egyptians 
may know that I am the Lord. Exod. xiv. 3, 4. 
It is therefore impossible to make the pur- 
poses of Divine Wisdom accord with human 
sagacity ; for they are far above it; as we 
learn from the apostle. How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out ! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or 
who hath been his counsellor} Kpist. to the Ro- 
mans, chap. x1. 33, 34. 

When therefore the author says, that the 
Israelites would not have been thus blindly 
led, he should have farther considered, that 
neither would Moses have thus blindly led 
them. Nobody in his senses would have 
brought himself into these difficulties, unless 
under the influence of an higher power.---- 
Hence this inference must necessarily follow, 
that such a power did lead and control them. 
The whole was brought about by the wisdom 
of God, that he might manifest his superiori- 
ty in preserving his servants and confounding 
his enemies. 

The author reasons equally wrong in re- 
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spect to the place of passage. If it were a 
more short and shallow way, such as is now 
to be found just below Suez, where he places 
it, then he sees no absurdity in supposing that 
the Egyptians might follow the Israelites. But 
if we place it at Bedea (the true Clysma of the 
ancients) then, he thinks, it must have been 
too wide and deep for Pharoah to have pur- 
sued. ° Tous les Egyptiens auroient été de- 
pourvus du bon sens, s’ ils avoient voulu pour- 
suivre lcs israelites en travers du tel* mer. He 
does not consider, that what he makes a sup- 
position was the real fact. The Egyptians 
were blinded, and acted throughout contrary 
to reason and good sense, being under a ju- 
dicial infatuation, by which they were led to 


* Arabie, p. 355. 

* In respect to Suez at this day he says, that there are 
some difficulties in passing the ford, and it must have requir= 
ed a miracle for Moses to have led the people oyer even ag 
it ig now.———La chose eut-eté naturellement bien plus diffi- 
cile aux Israelites i y a quelques milliers d’ annees, le golfe 
etant probablement plus large; plus profond, plus étendu vers 
le nord. p- 354. But does not this limit the extent and ef- 
ficacy of a miracle too much? He seems to allow that the 
Deity could conduct his people through a bed of waters for 
a mile and a half, though difficult ; but thinks that this could 
not be effected through a larger arm of the seabe ow, of 
two or three leagues in breadth, 
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their confusion. We must allow this, or give 
up the history. | 


A Recapitulation of the Whole. 


In this manner was the mighty operation 
carried on, and the Israelites were conducted 
from the Nile and Rameses to Succoth, jour- 
neying all the way near the bottom of the 
Arabian mountain. From thence they went 
to the edge of that desert which was inhabit- 
ed by the Arabians called in after times ° Au- 
ii. In performing this they passed pretty 
high north, and were approaching towards 
the confines of the promised land. For there 
are strong evidences, as I have before men- 
tioned, that the Sinus Heroopolites extended 
much higher than it does at this day; to which 
Bishop Pocock bears witness, p. 133. Mr 
Niebuhr is of the same opinion. “*Il y a donc 
quelques milliers d’années, que le golfe d’ Ara- 
bie <toit plus large, et s’ entendoit plus vers le 
nord: surtout le bras prés de Sués. Car le 
_rivage de cette extremite du golfe est tres bas. 


' Pliny, 1. 6. p. 341. 
? Arabie, p. 348, 
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In the time of the Ptolemies Heroum was 
supposed to bound the northern point. But 
in times of high antiquity the bay is supposed 
to have reached upwards beyond it; so that 
the Israelites, being out of reach of their ene- 
mies, were in a fair way for Canaan. But 
they were ordered to alter their course, and to 
journey southward, and they obeyed. Having 
thus marched sixty or seventy miles in a con- 
trary direction, they afforded an opportunity 
for the Egyptians at last to approach them. 
They had advanced in the defile of the present 
Mount Attakah for some time, when they 
perceived the host of Pharaoh approaching in 
their rear, and were stopped by the waters of 
Clysma in their front, which filled up the 
valley of Hiroth. The place of this inunda- 
tion, as we have before seen, is now called 
by the natives Bede, or, as ' Mr Shaw and 
? Neibuhr express it, Bedea. The valley is 
now, I believe, by the soil and rubbish brought 
down from the mountains on each side, be- 
come dry. But it still retains all the marks 
of its original state, as Monconys has before 
informed us, and has still the appearance of q » 
large canal. Indeed we may be assured from 


P. 344, +P. 349, 
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its name, Kaveue, Clysma, that it was once 
an inlet from the sea. Mr Shaw thinks that 
the name is derived from the Arabic, and 
has a relation to the miracle which was there 
displayed. But it is manifestly a Greek word, 
and relates to an effusion of waters ; in which 
signification it bears some analogy with the 
other name Bedea. For Bedu, Badu, or Bad, 
are to be found in the composition of many 
names of places which are noted for ' water. 
It was a Greek word, but almost antiquated ; 
and wherever it is seen, it occurs in this sense. 
Tt is said also to have been a* Phrygian term, 
and also a Thracian, as it is to be found in 


Orpheus— 


3 Kas Ecdu Nuoudaw xararesberas ayraov vowe. 


In this line the word Bedu is used as the pure 


1 Badon, Baden, Buda—are places denominated from their 
baths. The city of Bath was of old called Badon, and Ba- 
thon: from whence the modern termis derived. Lambarde 
accordingly stiles it Baddanbyrig, Caer-badun, Badonicus 
Mons, and in the Saxon Chronicle it is stiled simply Badon. 

% Bidv ma yang tes Devyas to vue Pact (Asdopeos 0 Deapmarinos ) 
xeruv, Clemens, Strom. 1. 5. p. 673. 

3 See Clemens above—and Orphic. Fragmenta, xix. p. 
384. Gesner. It was preserved in some ancient invoca- 
tions at Miletus. Biv, Zab, Xbov, HAULEOV, ZPiyk. x. T. As 
Clemens, ibid. See Bentley’s learned Epistle to Mills, Ap- 
pendix to J. Malala, p. 48. 
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element of water. And another ancient writer, 
whom he stiles Dion Thutes, introduces the 
word, when he mentions the pouring of water 
upon his hands—zai Bedv rab xara Veloay 
aurayveov. “nother writer says---» ‘Eaxzew ro 
Bedv carngsov reooevyouas. L long to gua the 
salutary stream. The word often relates to 
warm and medicinal fountains, with which 


LL. 5. p. 673. 

Clemens says, that in this place it signifies ro» asec, the air; 
which I know not how to believe; for it is not probable 
that the same word should betoken two different elements. 
‘Lhe line is taken from a passage in the comic writer Phily- 
deus ; the whole of which is as follows :—— 

"EAxew to Beov THTICLOY TLoTeVY OLEH, 

"Onee eyisoy Esty Dysssets (46006, 

To tov weg Erntiv xabagory w reborueesvor. | 
To me the last line seems to haye been not accurately quot- 
ed: and the terms ozsg in the former line and zo cov in the 
latter do not quite correspond, nor form a true grammatical 
connection. I should therefore read in the last instance for 
ro sov—tovr. ‘I'he person, who speaks, seems to be wishing 
for two things, which are essential to health,—and accord- 
ingly says— 

“EaAxsy vo Beov TATNLLOY MeOTEVY oLbcs 

"Omep meyisoy ese Uy lees peEgas" 

Tor ase bAxaty nocbospoy 3 Tboraseevoy. 
My prayer is, that I may drink of wholesome water, which has 
the greatest shave in the preservation of man’s health; and to 
breathe the pure air, free from all noxious mixture. Clemens 
above. 
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the coast of the Red-sea abounded. There 
are at this day several springs both of hot and 
salt water in this ' valley. Hence Bedea and 
Clysma, however they seem to be nearly of 
the same purport, may in some degree differ. 
Bedea is a place of springsand baths. Clysma 
is denominated from an inlet and inundation. 

But whatever may have been the express 
meaning of the name, it is manifest from 
Ptolemy, that at Bedea must have been the 
ancient Clysma; and at this place was the in- 
let of the sea between the mountains of Hi- 
roth, which obstructed the passage to the south. 
Here the children of Israel were stopped, be- 
ing got into a narrow pass, to which there 
was no outlet. They were therefore obliged 
to encamp by the side of it, having the in- 
undation to their right, and the sea in their 
front, and Baal-zephon upon the opposite 
shore. It is said, that Pharaoh was seen ap- 
proaching in the very article of their encamp- 
ing, and, as itis intimated, about the even- 
ing. And the children of Israel lift up their 
eyes, and behold, the Egyptians marched after 
them, and they were sore afraid: 


And they 


* See the Map of Mons. D’Anville, and his Description du 
Golfe Arabique. | 
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Said unto Moses, Because there were no graves 
in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness ? wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 
us, to carry us forth out of Egypt 2 And 
Moses said, Fear ye not, stand still, and see the 
salvation of the Lord, which he will shew.to you 
to-day: for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to- 
day, ye shall see them again no more for. ever. 
Exod. xiv. 10, 11, 13. We may well imagine 
how great the anxiety of the people must have 
been who had not true faith in their leader, 
and saw no possible means for their escape. 
Night now came on, which must have en- 
creased their horrors and their murmurs 
against Moses. At last the word of command 
was given, and the Lord spake unto Moses, 
who seems to have been looking up to heaven 
for assistance. Wherefore criest thou to me? 
speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward. But lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, and divide it ; and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through 
the midst of the sea. And I, behold I will harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall follow 
them: and I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, 
and upon all his host, upon his chariots, and upon 
his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall know that 
Lam the Lord. 
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The Transit. 


The situation to which the Israelites were 
reduced rendered them very fit for marching. 
For the strait in which they were-confined 
necessarily brought them to the disposition of 
a long extended army. As soon as they were 
ordered to face about to the east, they could 
all move in fair front, and uniformly make 
ther way. For had they gone lengihways 
and by files, it must, according to the com- 
mon course of operations, have taken up a 
very long time to have arrived together at any 
place of destination, so great were their num- 
bers. It seems to have been dark night when 
they set out, at which time the sea miracu- 
lously divided. And the angel of God, which 
went before the camp af Israel, removed and went 
behind them: and the pillar of the cloud went 
from before their face, and stood behind them: 
and it came between the camp of the Egyptians, 
and the camp of Israel: and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them, but it gave light by night to 
these: so that the one came not near the other alt 
the night. And the children of Israel went in- 
to the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and 

Aa 
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the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left. And the Egyptians pur- 
sued, and went in after them, to the midst of the 
sea, even all Pharaoh's horses, his chariots, and 
his horsemen. And it came to pass, that in the 
morning watch the Lord looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians, and 
took off their chartot-wheels, that they drave them 
heavily. \t is probable that, when the Egyp- 
tians were thus troubled and disordered, they 
did not follow the regular way of those whom 
they pursued, but got among the rocks and 
mud, and those other impediments with which 
the Red-sea particularly abounds. | These 
brake their wheels and disabled their chariots, 
so that they made little way. The Egyptians 
therefore cried out, Let us flee from the face of 
Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians. ‘Vhis happened at the third ' watch 
of the night, some time before the dawn ot 


* There were four watches—o:, pcovuxtiay wrinrevoPavse, 
weas. See Mark xiii. 35. 

Homer divides the night into three watches; Ulysses says 
to Diomede: 


cee, 


——lagannxev 08 wrewy v8 


Tay dve Horekav, TeITaTH O° est owen Ashewras. 


Thad. K. v. 253. 
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day. After they had been for a season, dur- 
ing the darkness in which they were involved, 
encountering with these difficulties, The Lord 
said unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand over the 
sea ; that the waters may come again upon the 
Egyptians. And Moses stretched forth lis hand 
over the sea; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared, and the Egyptians 
fled against it: and the Lord overthrew the Egyp- 
tians in the midst of the sea. And the waters 
returned, and covered the chariots and the horse- 
men, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after them: there remained not so much 
as one of them. And Israel saw that great 
work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians ; 
and the people feared the Lord, and his servunt 
Moses. Exodus xiv. 


Other Objections considered 


As it was the purpose of God to set apart 
the children of Israel for a particular people, 
among whom his church was to be main- 
tained, and to whom the divine oracles were 
to be committed, it was proper to wean them 
from their attachment to Egypt and their 

Aa2 
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fondness for the superstitions of that country. 
And nothing could tend more to effect this, 
than his shewing his superiority over all their 
deities, and his judgments upon their votaries, 
who had so cruelly and unjustly enslaved his _ 
people. It is observable, that the place op- 
posite to which they passed over was called 
Baal-zephon. ‘This was probably a place of 
worship, designed for the use of mariners, 
where stood the statue or hieroglyphic of 
some serpentine deity, the supposed guardian 
of those seas. The children of Israel may 
have been particularly directed towards this 
part of the coast, that they might see farther 
the futility of such worship. This must have 
been the consequence when, in the morning 
they beheld the dead bodies of the eee 
lying upon the beach, almost within the pre- 
cincts of the idolatrous inclosure. hws the 
Lord saved Ist ‘ael that day: and Israel saw the 
Egyptic ans dead upon the sea-shore. Fixod. xiv. 30. 
Mr Neibuhr, in his journeying upon the 
eastern coast of the sinus towards Mount Si- 
nai, observed two openings between the high 
mountains on the opposite side to the west. 
The uppermost of these I have mentioned, as 
forming at the bottom the true Clysma of 
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of Ptolemy, called now Bedea. Niebubhr says, 
that this opening (which is the Phi-Hiroth of 
the Scriptures) was directly opposite to the 
part of the region called Etti; of which name 
he mentions both a plain and a‘ mountain. 
This place, there is great reason to think, was 
the Etham of Moses; upon the border of 
which the children of Israel. had encamped, 
and where they again arrived after their pas- 
sage through the Red-sea. But our author 
still thinks that they did not pass over here. 
For though I must own, he says, that the bay 
is here somewhat more contracted than in 
other places, 2 Je la crois neanmoins et trop 
large, et trop profonde, pour que Moyse l'art 
fait passer aux Israelites dans cet endroit la. 
He cannot bring himself to consider that Mo- 
ses was not the chief agent, and that these 
operations were not carried on at his pleasure, 
but at the direction of the Almighty. He 
does not seem to know that one act of Divine 
power is equivalent to another, and that the 
separating of Jordan, which was not proba- 
bly an hundred yards over, was as much a mi- 
racle as dividing the sea, of whatever breadth. 


‘Where Pliny places the Arabes Autel, 1. 6. p. 341. 
* Voyage, T’. 1. p. 184. aie 
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They were both to the Deity equally easy. 
---The author has fortunately given us the 
breadth of the sinus about twenty miles below 
Suez, as he took it upon the eastern coast. 
This must have been nearly the spot where 
the Israelites first came upon land in the de- 
sert of Etham. ' Dans le dessein de mesurer 
la largeur du Golfe Arabique, je m’ eloignai 
le 24° Septemb. de la caravane, environ 4 une 
distance de cing milles au sud de Sués, et dans 
la plaine d’ Etti, ou Tuérik, comme disoit l’un 
des nos Arabes. D’aprés mes observations, 
et mon calcul, je la trouvai etre a peu prés de. 
trois milles d’* Allemagne: mais cette fois ci 
encore je ne pu former une base assez longue 
pour donner a mon mesurage toute l’exacti- 
tude requise. 

I should be sorry to detract from the ho- 
nours due to this excellent Danish traveller, 
by whose diligence and sagacity the world has 
profited greatly. It is only in this one article 
that I presume to difter from him; and this ] 
have done with more confidence, and as he 
sometimes seems himself not to be perfectly 


* Voyage, T. 1. p. 202. 

* About twelve English miles. 

3 Je n’ ose pas rejetter entierement une opinion adoptee 
par tant de savans. Avrabie, p. 351. 
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determined, I have at the same time paid 
little regard to the opinions of the modern 
Arabs, and to the names which they assign 
to “ places, unless they have the sanction of 
antiquity. For we are told by Mr Neibuhr, 

* Sil en falloit croir les relations des A- 
rabes qui habitent a [ est du golfé, les enfans a’ 
Israel aurowent passeé la Mer Rouge toujours a 
L endroit precis, ou on leur fait la question. 
> Ainst les traditions et les rapportes contra- 
dictoires des Arabes du commun ne sont ict d’ 


aucune valoir. However, where there are 
names of long standing, and accounts inci- 
dentally introduced by authors who knew 
not the original history, and consequently 
could have no system to maintain, their evi- 
dence must necessarily have weight, and de- 
mand our attention. Such is the evidence of 
4 Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the tradi- 


* Upon this account I take no notice of the fountains near 
Suez, though they are stiled by the Arabs the fountains of 
Moses; for there is no reason to think that they were ever 
visited by that person; the place where the Israelites passed 
over being far below. Les mémes Arabes, qui nous avoient 
dit auparavant, que les enfans d’ Israel avoient passé la Mer 
Rouge pres d’ Aijun Musa, nous dirent alors, que c’etoit 
dans le voisinage de Girondel. Niebuhr, Voy. ‘I’. 1. p. 184. 

4 Arabie, p. 348. 3 Ibid, p. 349. 

4 Diodorus, l. 3. p. 174. 
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tions which prevailed.among the people upon 
the coast, that the Red-sea’ upon a time re- 
tired in. a wonderful manner, and left the 
channel dry... The region also will often bear 
witness for itself. For when travellers arrive 
at that part of the bay where the Israelites are 
supposed after their transit to have been en- 
gaged, they find names of places, and other 
memorials which greatly. illustrate and con- 
firm the sacred history. -It is said, that they 
came into the region of Etham, which is still 
called * Etti, the inhabitants of which were 
the Autei of Piny. Here also at this day is 
the wilderness of Sdur and Sin, and the re- 
gion of. Paran. Beyond Corondel is a hill 
called Gibel Al * Marah, and the coast down- 
ward seems to have the same name as it had 
of old, from the bitter waters with which it 
stili abounds; the inhabitants of which were 
probably the Maraneei of Pliny. The names 
of Elath and Midian also remain, and are men- 
tioned by * Abulfeda. Below this region are 


* Niebuhr, above. 

* Pocock, p. 156. Shaw, 349. Not far from hence the 
desert still called Sin, p. 350. 

3 Geog. Gr. Minores, v. 3. p. 73... He also alludes to the 
people of ‘Teman, p. 43. 
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the palm-trees and the twelve wells of water in 
Elim—So Moses brought Israel from the Red- 
sea, and they went out into the wilderness of 
Shur ; and they went three days in the wilder- 
ness, and found no water. And when they came 
to Marah, they could not drink of the waters g 
Marah; for they were bitter: therefore the 
name of it was called Marah. Here the Lora 
shewed to Moses a tree, which he cast into the 
waters, and they were made sweet. Ana 
they came to Elim, where were twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm-trees: and 
they encamped there by the waters. Exod. xv. 
29, 23,27. This encampment was towards 
the lower part of the bay; and after the Is- 


raelies had been journeying from their place 
of passage several days. For they were three 
days without water, and upon the fourth they 
came to Marah, and sometime afterward ar- 
rived at * Elim. Diodorus * Siculus gives an 
account of this palm grove, as it was described 
by Ariston, who was sent by Ptolemy to descry 
the coast of Arabia upon the Red-sea. He 
calls it the Pheenicon, and says thatit lay up- 
on the western side of the desert, at some dis- 
tance from an island denominated Phocarum 


« Exodus xv. 27. ©* Diodorus |. 3. p. 175. 
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Insula, the samme which is now called Tiran : 
consequently the grove Phoenicon must have 
been towards that part of the bay. The place 
was held in great reverence on account of 
these palms, which grew there in great num- 
bers; and aman and a woman were consti- 
tuted as a * priest and priestess to preside there. 
All the country around is exposed to violent 
heats, and is destitute of good water. But in 
this spot 


BH OAIyas anya wes AiECadss sxaia- 
TOUT EY UTA, boypornrs ¥V,40V0¢ sOgD AtimoWEvos— 
there are a number of springs, and scantlings of 
water, which fall as cool to the taste as* snow. 
Just above this part of the desert he places the 
* Maranei. These were the ancient inhabi- 


* Diodurus above. See also Agatharchides Geog. Greeci 
Min. v.T. p.°57. 

? Diodorus Sic. |. 3. p. 175. 

3 In these names, I think, we may see traces of the an- 
cient Marah, as well as of the Gerandzeni, in Corondel ; 
which probably was denominated from the latter people. 
The engravings upon the rocks seem still to remain, as such 
were seen by Mons. Monconys just in this part of the desert, 
as he was returning from Mount Sinai. A la fin du valon 
il y a quantite de grosses roches ; sur lesquelles il y a des 
characteres graves, et des lignes entieres d’ écriture: et 2 
plusieurs des grandes il y a des huit, ou dix lignes: a mon 
avis ces lettres ont eté faites avec des eaux fortes ; et non pas 
avec le ciseau 5 tant 4 cause de la diverse couleur, qu’ elles 
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tants, but were slain by the Garandei, who 
by an act of great treachery got possession of 
the palm-grove and fountains. Here likewise 
is the desert of ! Faran, the Pharan of Pto- 
lemy; which in its situation agrees precisely 
with the Paran of the scriptures. Diodorus 
further speaks of some rocks or pillars here, 
engraven with unknown characteristics. The 
same history of this Phoenicon, or palm-grove, 
and the fountains, is given by * Strabo, who 
places it rather low upon the coast, and says, 
that the next object towards the bottom was 
the Insula Phocarum. These must have been 
the fountains mentioned by Moses, and a con- 
tinuation of the same palms, unless we sup- 
pose the nature of the country to have been 
altered. For we do not read that there was 
any other part of the region which had either 
ont, etant extreémement jaunes, qu’ a cause du peu de profon- 
deur, que Voeil ne sgauroit reconnoitre: et pour en €tre cer- 
tain, il fallut qui j’y employasse le doigts. Neanmoins ces 
lettres ne sont point g&atées, et paroissent fort nettes. v 1. 
p. 449, 450. Pocock. p. 148. 

™ La vallee de Girondel, de meme que celle de Faran. 
Niebuhr, Arabie, p. 346, 347. 

Waad Pharan in the way to Tor, Pocock. p. 141. See 
also p. 157.The promontory below, called now Ras Mo- 


hammed, 1s the Axeatneroy Detpety of Ptolemy. 
? 1.16. p. 1122. 
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such a grove of trees or such waters, . Thus it 
was in the time of the Israelites, and so it. was 
found to be in the time of Strabo and Diodorus; 
and thus we find it at thisday. Strabo gives 
a reason why this little district was so much 
honoured and frequented.—" Arc vo ceca rnp 
4ULAO) ALVMATHACOY TE, HAE avudeor HOAb ATHIOV vree- 
ew. Because all the country about was parch- 
ed up with heat, being without water, and with- 
out a tree, that could afford shade. 

Monconys, in his return through the de- 
sert from Mount Sinai, took a lower way to 
the south towards a place called now Tor, 
where seems to be the district described by 
Strabo and Diodorus, near Paran. He men- 
tions a valley which he passed through, and. in 
this valley towards the end he saw the rocks 
with ancient inscriptions; and at last came 
to a place, which he seems very justly to sup- 
pose the Elim of the scriptures situé au 
fonds de céte plaine on bord de la mer et ou 
sont les douze * fontaines. He adds ces 
eaux vont arrosant. une quantite de beaux pal- 
miers, fermés de murailles ; et qui sont bien 
augmentés en nombre au dela des septante, 
que Moyse y trouva. He tells us however, 


a ETOP perl 22) ‘4 P4500, 451. 
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_ that the waters are at this day by no means of 
a good taste.---" C’est en ce lieu, ou Moyse 
trouva les douze fontaines, et les (septante) 
palmiers. On y voit encore les douze fon- 
taines, ou sources, qui sortent du pié de la 
montagne. Elles on un assez mauvais gott. 
aussi y a-t-il la un petit bain chaud, 
qu’on nomme de Moyse. Strabo ? intimates, 
that the waters were in the time of Artemi- 
dorus very good ; and from the Israelites en- 
camping near them we may infer the same 
of them then. But this is not an article of 
much consequence. For all that we are told 
by Moses is, that at the place where they ar- 
rived they found twelve wells and seventy 
palm-trees. The fountains remain precisely 
the same in number, and the palm-trees are 
not extinct; on the contrary, they are multi- 
plied. Notwithstanding what Monconys says, 
travellers take notice of fountains of good wa- 
ter, though mixed with others of an inferior 
quality, as we learn from Dr Pocock. He 
visited this district, and says, that in going 
southward towards Yor, and about a league 


*P, 450. They are called Hammam Mousa. Shaw, 
p-. 350. 
2 yi ds evdor eeu nerobor T3706 (ro Toctsdsov) Tov EAawits peuyou. 
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from it towards the north---' there zs a well 
of good water ; and all about tt are a great num- 
ber of date-trees or palms, and several springs 
of salt water, especially to the south-east, where 
the monks have a garden. Near it are several 
springs (as we may infer of good water), 
and a bath or two, which are called the baths 
of Moses. The Greeks, as well as some others, 
are of opinion that this is Elim. To the 
same purpose is the evidence of the traveller 
Breitenbach, as he is quoted by Mr Niebuhr. 
Mr de Breitenbach a deja eu la meme pen- 
sée Voici ce qu'il dit en parlant du voyage, 
qu’il fit en 1483, de la montagne de Sinaia 
Kahira. Porro inclinata jam die; in torren- 
tem incidimus, dictum Orondem ; ubi figen- 
tes tentoria propter aquas, quee 1bi reperieban- 
tur, nocte mansimus illa; sunt enim in loco 
isto plures fontes vivi, aquas claras scaturientes. 
Sunt et palmee multe ibi ; unde suspicabamur 
illic ese desertum Helim. 

It may perhaps be thought that these names 
were introduced by Christian travellers, and 
adopted by the later inhabitants of these parts. 
But this could not have been the case. Aris 


* Pocock, p. 141. 
* Niebuhr, vol. 1. p. 183. in the notes. 
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ton, Artemuidorus,. Agatharchides, and Dio- 
dorus, all lived before the era of Christiani- 
ty. Even Strabo was some years antecedent. 
The learned Abulfeda of Hamath was indeed 
much later ; but he could have no regard for 
the religion of Jesus or of the Jews, nor any 
prejudice in favour of Moses. The names 
therefore have remained from the beginning 
unimpaired, and the situation of the places 
which they point out correspond so precisely 
with those mentioned in the scriptures, and 
are supported by such indisputable authority, 
that they appear manifestly to be the same 
as those mentioned by the sacred historian. 


Reyiew of the Course taken by the Children of 
Israel in their journeying. 


We have seen how very regular and plain 
the route of the children of Israel is found to 
be from their setting out upon the fifteenth 
day of the first month to their arrival at Elim. 
From Rameses they journeyed to Succoth, 
and from Succoth to Etham, to the border 
of that wildernesss. Then they removed from 
Etham, and turned again unto Piha-Hiroth, and 
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passed through the midst of the sea into the same 
wilderness. Numb. xxxui. 7... From the place 
where they first halted after their passage over 
the sea, they marched for three days. without 
water, and arrived upon the fourth at Marah, 
where the bitter waters were miraculously 
made sweet, but have now returned to their 
native bitterness. From hence they journey- 
ed, as is generally supposed, in one day to 
Elim, though the time is not specified, and 
may have been longer. Here were the twelve 
wells of water, and the threescore and- ten 
palm-trees ; and they encamped by. the: waters. 
How long they staid in each place is uncertain, 
for they were not carried in a direct line -to 
Sinai, but were led about, so that they did not 
reach the mount of God till after several en-~ 
campments trom iham, which took up two 
months, wanting a few days. After they had 
removed from Elim, it is said that hey encamped 
by the Red-sea, Indeed all their stations 
hitherto had been nearly upon that sea, But 
they now came to a part of the coast in the 
desert of Paran, where there was no way to 
mark the place of their encampment but by 
saying it was upon the sea-shore beyond Elim, 
They now fronted the true Red-sea, for they 
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were before only upon a bay of it; which 
sea extended from them in length southward 
not less than eleven hundred miles. The 
next course which they took was to the north 
and more inland; for it is said, that * they 
removed from the Red-sea, and encamped in the 
wilderness of Sin, which was * between Elim 
and Sinai. This happened just one month 
after their departure from Egypt; and it was 
here that manna was first afforded them from 
heaven. They were now very near to the 
place where the law was to be given to them; 
but this was still delayed, and they were to be 
farther tried. We accordingly read in the 
book of the Exodus, that they pitched in 
* Rephidim, having journeyed from the wilder- 
ness of Sin. But it is said in the book of 
Numbers, that there were two interme- 
diate encampments ; for * they took their jour- 
ney out of the wilderness of Sin, and encamp- 
ed in Dophkah ; and they departed from Doph- 
kah, and éncamped in Alush, And they remov- 
ed from Alush, and encamped at Rephidim. And 
they departed from Rephidim, and pitched in 
the wilderness of Sinai. This I mention 


* Numbers xxxiil. 11. 4 Exodus xvi. 1. 
3 Exodus xvii: 1. 4 Numbers xxxith 12, 13, 14, 
3 
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to shew how far north they must have gone 
to have made this circuit ; for they approach- 
ed to the borders of the Amalekites, who 
came out and * pursued them to Rephidim. 
Here a battle was fought, and the Israelites 
were miraculously preserved. Here also the 
people murmured for want of water ; when 
Moses was ordered to take his rod, * and Jde- 
hold, saith the Lord, I will stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Eloreb ; and thou shalt 
smite the rock, and there shall come water out of 
it, &fe.---And Moses did so in the sight of the 
elders of Israel. And he calted the name of the 
place Massah, *Meribah, because of the chiding of 


> Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. 
Exod. xvii. 8.. 

Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the way when ye 
avere come forth out of Egypt. How he met thee by the way, 
and smote the hindmost of thee, even all that were feeble behind 
thee, when thou wast faint and weary; and he feared not God. 
Deut: xxv. 17, 18. 

4 Exodus xvii. 5, 6, 7. 

3 { should think, that the name Meribah. has been wrongly 
introduced here; and was originally the marginal note of 
some scribe. ‘The chiding of the people at Meribah was 
many years afterwards in the desert of Zin near Cadish. It 
was after the death of Miriam, and just before the death of 
Aaron in Mount Hor. The murmuring at Massah was in 
the second month ; but the disobedience at Meribah was in 
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the children of Israel. From hence the Israelites 
were conducted to Sinai, where they abode 
a great while; during which time the law, 
amidst a wonderful display of glory and terror, 
was given to the people through the hands of 
Moses. From these circumstances, I should 
judge that Rephidim was to the north of Ho- 
reb, and that Horeb was in some degree to 
the north of Sinai. For the people in their 
return downwards from Amaleck came first 
to Rephidim, which was before Horeb, and 
then t pitched in the wilderness of Sinai. 

Thus much I thought proper to mention 
concerning the journeying of the children 
of Israel, as far as Mount Sinai, and con- 
cerning those places through which their jour- 
nies lay. 


the frst. Numb. xx. 1. Aaron seems to have participated 
yn the guilt; for it is said 


Aaron shall be gathered unto 
his people; for he shall not enter into the land which Ihave given 
unto the children of Israel, because ye rebelled against my word 
at the water of Meribah, ver. 24. and he died accordingly 
soon after his sister Miriam. 

* Numb. xxxui. 15. 
north-west of Sinai. 


Mons. D’Anville places Horeb 
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Farther Observations upon the Pheenicon, or Grove 
of Palms, as it is described by Strabo. 


One of the first persons, who gave an ac- 
count of this part of Arabia, was ' Artemi- 
dorus Ephesius, who lived about the time of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, and his mother Cleopatra. 
He is mentioned by many authors with great 
credit; and is copied particularly by Strabo 
and Diodorus. And in the description which 
he gives, he seems to have followed a prior 
writer, * Ariston, who was sent out by one 
of the antecedent Ptolemies purposely to make 
discoveries upon the two coasts of the Red-sea. 
The account which is given by Artemidorus, 
concerning that part of Arabia Deserta with 
which we are chiefly concerned, has already 
been mentioned. But as the ancient geogra- 
phers are not always sufficiently clear, and as 
there seems likewise to be a mistake in Strabo, 
or at least in the present copies of that excel- 
lent writer, it will be proper to rectify what 


t Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. 

4 See Diodorus, |. 3. p. 175. He was sent in the time of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, as we find intimated by the same author, 
l. 3. p. 155. 
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is amiss, that the history may not be left in a 
state of uncertainty. 

After that Artemidorus has given an ac- 
count of the Ethiopians, and the western coast 
of the Red-sea from Arsinoe at the top down 
to the straits, now called Babel Mandel, where 
it terminates, he returns to the point where 
he began, to the apex of the western bay of 
the Red-sea (* eraversw esg r8¢ Aeabag) to those 
Arabians, who occupied the opposite region | 
_to Clysma. And as there are very few ob- 
jects upon that coast which merit geographi- 
cal notice, he takes the first which presents 
itself, though at a distance from the point 
from which he sets out. This is * Posidium, 
a place sacred to the supposed sovereign of the 
sea, which I take to be another name for the 
Baalzephon of Moses, Next to this, Strabo, 
who copies Artemidorus, places the ? Phoeni- 
con, where’ was the palm grove 10 &y¢ 
ess ynoos * Quxan, and next in order the Insula 
Phocarum. Al this is as precise and in as just 
order as can be desired, But he at the same 
time tells us of Posidium, the place dedicated 


! Strabo, |. 16. p. 1122. 7 Ibid. 
3 cuveyn Te Tlooesdis Dosvixwvee cavers. Ibid. 


4 Ibid. called now Teran; and Isle de Cab, 
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LO Neptune---' @not ve evdoregy neicbas Tero Tou 
Enravrov wove. Lt lay, as Artemidorus asserted, 
a good way within the Elanitic or Eastern Gulf. 
This seems impossible, and confounds all that 
has been said ; for the sinus upon which these 
places were situated was the western, and 
called the Heroopolitan, and directly opposite 
to the Elantic. Strabo however goes on to 
inform us, that next after this island (Phoca- 
rum) a prornontory extends itself, trom whence 
the coast tends inward towards Arabia Petrea 
and the Nabatheans. Ei’ Eaewrss xodaros, wees 
4 Na€uraim.° Then, says the author, next in 
order comes the Elamtic gulf, and the Nabathean 
region. ‘he promontory here spoken of is 
that which is called Pharan by Ptolemy, of 
which we have spoken before. He says, that 
the western part of this desert reached from 
the city Heroum, ? eyes 78 naTH Dagar anew 
ryeis: and he also mentions xwu7 Qaear, a 
town or village of that name; from which 
probably the wilderness was denominated. 
Ptolemy adds, and with him Strabo, and all 
writers agree, that at this point the Sinus Ela- 


* Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122, 
* P. 162. Stephanus speaks also of a city—qagay arc 
piracy Avyumrs nas Apaoias, 
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nitis commenced ; and they certainly describe 
it very truly. But how can Posidium, which 
had been mentioned before as being within 
the western sinus, and one of the first objects 
in the desert of Etham be referred to the op- 
posite and eastern inlet, the Sinus Elanitis. 
There must be a mistake in Strabo, or in Ar- 
temidorus. I make no doubt but when Ans- 
ton and other travellers described this part of 
Arabia, they gave those names to the places 
which prevailed among the natives, before 
they were sophisticated by later writers.  In- 
stead of placing Posidium and the Grove of 
Palms (Qoswseay ) éy TH Eravuro HOT Gs in the Ela- 
nite gulf ; they placed it 2 ry Exwyare, oF Bas 
uss nonxm, in the Sinus Elamitis, or gulf of Elim, 
so called from the natives, | 
There were very few places of any consi- 
deration on this coast, on account of the bar- 
renness of the soil and the scarcity of water. 
The region however below Posidium near the 
Pheenicon, or palm groves, is described by 
Diodorus as being in those times populous, 
and frequented on account of the plenty of 
good water and the fertility of the soil. And 
it seems in still more early times to have been 
of repute, as an ancient altar is mentioned of 
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unknown ’ characters, which witnessed its an- 
hquity. As there is the greatest reason to 
think that this place was the Elim of Moses, 
and as it was the only district of consequence 
upon the coast, itis highly probable that it 
gave name to that part of the gulf, which 
from hence was by the natives called Sinus 
Elamites, Or Elimites, the Gu i of Elim. 

The mistake in the copies of Strabo has 
misled that excellent geographer * Mons. D’ 
Anville, who accordingly places Posidium 
close by the promontory Pharan, the Ras 
Mohammed of the present times. Here is 
the extremity of the desert to the south, the 
very point below where the two gulfs on each 
side commence, and pass upwards. But this 
of all others could not be the place where Po- 
sidium was situated. For to whichever gulf 
it may have belonged, it is. expressly said to 
have been-—-evdorgga TS LVS, higher up and with- 
in the sinus ; and consequently could not have 
been at the bottom. Ar temidorus introduces it 


. Diodorus Siculus, |. 3. p. 175, 

* Ce promontoire formé par I’ extrémité du continent, qui 
separe les deux golfes, est le Posidium, ou Neptunium, des 
mémes auteurs, appele Phara dans Ptolemee, &c. Memoirs 


sur l’ Egypte, p. 437. 
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as the very first place which occurred upon the 
coast of * Arabia, and brings other places in a 
regular series after it, as he proceeds from 
north to south, mentioning Posidium, Phceni- 
con, Insula Phocarum, and then the promon- 
tory Pharan. We may therefore perceive 
plainly that it was situated upon the Sinus 
Heroopolitanus, and just above the grove of 
palms.--’ ouveyn 06 TB Tlooesdse Qowvsxcvee ervers evvd- 
eov. Next to Posidium was the palm-grove, which 
place is abundantly watered 


CARTY O° OUTING 
LU CUTNELOY, O Ovaresves si¢ ray Llergav,---Eur Edcevsric 
Koawos. Then came the promontory, which ex- 
tended toward Petra; and after this was the 
Sinus Elanitis, or Gulf of Elath---tar removed 
from the grove before mentioned, and from 
Posidium, which was above it. Here it was 
that Ariston, in the course of his discoveries, 
built the altar, of which * Diodorus Siculus 
takes notice. This, 1] imagine, was erected 
by him in honour of the ancient deity of that 
part of the world, ©» eyyweim, who was the 
reputed guardian of the sea. In consequence 


* Aplewtves amo Mocesdix. Ibid. 

Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1122. 

3 *Ovres yee (wov%os) ovouetceToes Tlocidsiov, idgucopeerss Tloctidovs 
Tleraryta Capeoy Agisayos, 78 minPbevtos vro Tronswectie MOOG MT er a- 


any tng bas wxsavs meonywons Agaoras, |. 3. p. 175. 
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of this he called the place after the Grecian 
manner Posidium, the same probably in pur- 
port as Baal-zephon; which place of worship 
of old was higher upon the same coast, and 
opposite to Clysma. 


_——_  ___ 


Conclusion concerning the journeying of the 
Israehtes. 


The distance of timeis so great, and the 
scene of action so remote, and so little fre- 
quented, that one would imagine there could 
have been no traces obtained of such very 
early occurrences. It must therefore raise 
within us a kind of religious reverence for 
the sacred writer, when we see such eviden- 
ces still remain of his wonderful history. We 
read of expeditions undertaken by Osiris, Se- 
sostris, Bacchus, Vexoris, Myrina, Semiramis, 
and the Atlantians, into different parts of the 
world. But no vestige remains of their opera- 
tions, no particular history of their appulse, 
in any region upon earth, We have in like 
manner accounts of Brennus, as well as of the 
Teutones, Cimbri, and Ambrones; also of 
the Goths and Visigoths ; and of other swarms 
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from the great hive in the north ; all which 
are better authenticated. Yet we have only 
a general history of their migrations, ‘I'he 
places from whence they originally came, 
and the particulars of their journeying, have 
been effaced for ages. The history recorded 
by Moses appears like a bright, but remote 
object, seen through the glass of an excellent 
optician, clear, distinct, and well defined. 
But when we look back upon the accounts 
transmitted concerning the Assyrians, Egyp- 
tians, Medes and Scythians, or those of the ear- 
ly ages of Italy and Greece, we find nothing 
but a series of incredible and inconsistent 
events, and groupes of strange beings: 


Abortive, monstrous, and unkindly mix’d, 
Gorgons, and harpies, and chimeras dire. 


The ideas which they afford are like the fan- 
tastic forms in an evening cloud, where we 
seem to descry castles and mountains, and gi- 
gantic appearances, But while we gaze the 
forms die away, and we are soon lost in gloom 
and uncertainty. Concerning the Israelites 
we have a regular and consistent history. 
And though they were roving in a desert for 
forty years, and far removed from the rest of 
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the world, yet we have seen what manifest 
tokens remain of their journeying and mira- 
culous preservation. 

This external proof may appear to some 
not very entertaining, nor perhaps necessary ; 
as the internal has been shewn to be very co- 
pious; and, as I flatter myself, strong and 
convincing to a degree of demonstration, 
Yet to every curious and well disposed mind, 
I hope, that this too will be found satisfac- 
tory, and have its due weight. 
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The Journey of Mons. Monconys, 1647, dy the 
lowest and most Southern Road, to Suez and 


the Red Sea. Vol. I. p. 405. 


April 14. DEPART from their caravansary 
through the desert at five o’clock---and travel 
a quarter of a league ; then mount their ca- 
mels, and travel for three hours. 

15. Set out at six, and travel for three hours 
on foot; then mount their camels, and in 
two hours arrive at a plain. 

16. At sun-rise travel three hours on foot. 
Arrive at a valley, and a well called Gian 
Dabi. After dinner go through another val- 
ley, which looked like the bed of a river, and 
abounded with shells; pass through pieces of 
plain ground, which seemed covered with fine 
sand. 

17. Pass over some more plain ground, and 
arrive at eleven at the beginning of some 
mountains. After dinner travel between the 
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imiountains, in a road thirty or forty paces 
wide, till they arrive at a large spot of plain 
ground, which reached to the sea; and in 
about three hundred paces from the entrance 
afforded a fine prospect. Travelled in this 
opening till eight at night. 

18. Travel in this valley for an hour on 
foot, which began to be more and more con- 
tracted between the mountains, and appeared 
very much like an artificial canal; only much 
too wide for a work of art, being nearly two 
leagues wide. At eleven they came to the 
end of it, which terminated at the Red-sea. 
(N.B. This valley is the same as the ancient 
Clysma, now called Bedea, and runs from 
west to east.) Here, upon the border of the 
sea, they dined; and then turned to the left 
and towards the north, and coasted the Red- 
sea till the evening.—Nous marchames vers le 
nord, laissant les montagnes au couchant, et 
la mer du coté du levant. 

This part of the coast between the moun- 
tains and the sea, which they went over after 
their turn to the left and to the north, iS, as 
1 have supposed, the place of the encamp- 
ment, where the Israelites halted before their 
transit through the sea. 
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19. Set out at day-break, and in nine hours 
arrive at Suez, the ancient Arsinoe, which is 
situated at the northern point of the Red-sea. 


The Journey of Mons. Monconys to St Catha- 
rine’s, at Mount Sinai. P. 412, 


April 20. Set out at day-break, and in se- 
ven hours arrive at the fountains stiled the 
Fountains of Moses. The water hot and salt. 

_ 2). Pass through a plain between the moun- 
tains to the east, and the sea to the west, up- 
on the right hand. 

22. Pass through a plain country between 
mountains for two hours, and then come to 
a fine spring and small rivulet of water; but 
he thinks it could not have been that called 
Mara, on account of its distance. 

23. Set out before day, and pass through 
fine valleys between higher grounds. Some 
of these abounded with casia. Found some 
good water. 

24. Set out half an hour after sun-rise, and 
come to difficult ways. 

25. Proceed in their journey, but refresh 
themselves under the shade of a mountain, 
where they repose the greatest part of the day. 

Ge 


ae 
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26. Set out on foot at six o’clock, and jour- 
ney for three hours through a bad road. At 
last see the monastery; and passing through a 
plain of a league and an halfin length, at last 
arrive at St Catharine’s upon Mount Sinai. 


en re re 


Journey of Monconys from St Catharine’s back 
again to Suez, by Lor and the Red-sea.  P. 
446. 


May 2. After dinner set out from St Ca- 
tharine’s for Tor; pass through some valleys 
for two hours. 

3. At six o'clock set out, pass through a 
valley with some palm-trees and springs of 
water. At the end of the valley, rocks, with 
(4) engravings, or rather with characters 

stained deeply into the stone. Soon have 
a view of Tor, supposed to be Elim. 

5. A monastery subordinate to that of St 
Catharine to the north of Tor; also some 
fountains and a large grove of palms, about a 
league from the town. C’est en ce leu, ou 
Moyse trouva les douze fontaines, et les (sep- 
tanie) palmiers. he waters not good. Ces » 
eaux vont arrosant une quantité de beaux pal- 
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miers, fermés de murailles, et qui sont bien 
augmentés en nombre au dela des septante que 
Moyse y trouva. 

6. Stay in the place and in its neighbour- 
hood. 

7. Still remain in these parts; but set out 
in the evening, and go directly north. Come 
to waters, which, he says, many. people have 
taken for those of Mara; (and, I think, with 
great appearance of probability.) ‘lhe author 
is of a different opinion. 

8, Set out at seven, and continue to march 
north. Obliged to halt an hour and a halt, 
Set out again and travel till eleven at might. 

9. Set out at half past five, and travel tll 
eleven. After dinner proceed ull seven 0’- 
clock. 

10. Begin their route at Bay rece and 
march by the coast of the Red-sea. Come to 
a nitrous fountain. 

11. At half past five set out, and arrive at 
the point where the road divided, when they 
before turned towards the east in going to 
Mount Sinai; march three hours. 

42. Arrive at night at the fountains near 
Suez, (called Aijoun Mousa) and there rest. 
13. At nine arrive at Suez. 
Ci.G'2 
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Dr Pocock’s Journey from Cairo to Suez and the 
Red-sea, by another Road. P. 130. 


March 28, Lay at Keyde Bey. 

29. Set out, and ascend Jebel Jehusi; go 
thirteen miles, 

30. Set out an hour before day; come in 
eleven hours to a narrow valley called Tearo- 
said, In an hour and an half more to Hara 
Minteleh, where in the valley seemed to have 
been a wall across, probably the remains of a 
floodgate to the canal which once passed this 
way to the Red-sea. 

After sixteen hours saw Adjeroute castle; 
the whole thirty-two hours from Cairo ;_ or, 
as the authors thinks, but twenty-nine. The 
caravan takes q larger compass. 

31. Turned more to the south, through an 
hollow way, to which the sea seemed former- 
ly to have reached. In two hours and an half 
come to the well of Suez. In two hours more 
~ toSuez. The whole, according to the author, 
about seventy-two English miles, 
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Dr Pococx’s Journey from Suex to Tor, upon 
the Red-sea: ~~ P; 138: 


Days. 1. To Ein Mouseh, supposed. by 
some to be the wells of Moses, in thrée or 
_ four hours. | 

2, To the desert of Shedur, or Shur, for 
four or five hours very sandy. In three hours 
to Birkel Corondel. To the desert of Shedur,. 
or Shur, and went on for an hour. 

3. To Ouardan. Stayed two hours. Came. 
to a sandy plain, and in three hours to an 
hill of talc; passed it in two hours, and tra- 
~ velled as many more, and then had to the 
east Jebel Housan, and to the west Jebel le 
Marah, where was a salt spring. The author 
thinks 1t may have been the Mara. of the 
scriptures. Come to the vale of Corondel, 
having travelled eleven hours inall. Beyond 
this vale on the sea is Jebel Hamam Phara- 
one, and a grotto with a very hot spring. 

4. In three hours come to the mountain 
torrent Wouset, and a salt spring with some 
palm-trees. In three hours come to Taldi, 
where are some date-trees. In three hours 
ihe tomb of a Turkish saint, at a place called 
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Reisimah, where was a salt spring, .In an 
hour to a narrow valley, Menetsah;  atier 
which the road divides, one part tends to” 
Mount Sinai, and the other to Tor. 

5. Carried out of the way to the north ; 
see a hill called Bait el Pharaone. | 

6. Return into the road to Tor; a torrent 
called Waad Pharan. 

7. Turned southward to the plain of Baha-. 
ram; travelled thirteen hours. 

g. Came to the beginning of the valley of 
Tor. In three hours to Nach el Tor, or the 
palm grove of Tor. This grove about a lea- 
gue north of Tor, where is a well of good 
water ; also many date-trees, and hot springs. 
Here 1s a convent of monks, who belong to 
Mount Sinai, and near the convent many 
fountains. The hot springs are called the 
Baths of Moses; and the place by the Greeks, 
as well as by others, supposed to be the Elim 
of scripture, Tor is but a small village to the 

south. | 
! This division of the road, by which Dr Pocock turned 


off south-east to Mount Sinai, is much lower than that men- 
tioned by Monconys, 
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The Distance of Elim from the Place of Passage. 


According to Ovington, the distance of Tor 
from Suez is an hundred miles. But as the 
elevation of the pole at Suez, according to # 
Niebuhr, is 29° 57’, and at * Tor 28°19%, 
the difference in miles cannot be much less 
than one hundred and fifteen. Butas Clysma, 
and the place of landing upon the opposite 
shore, were not less than thirty miles from 
Suez; and the palm grove, where we place 
Elim, is a league nearer than Tor, the length 
of the journey, after deducting these thirty- 
three miles, will be eighty-two. And if this 
interval was passed over in five days, the ex- 
tent of each day’s march will be about seven- 
teen miles. And as the children of Israel did 
not arrive at Marah till they had been three 
days without water, and consequently came 
there upon the fourth, we must accordingly 
look for this place at the distance of 3 four 


Deh ccken Piel. go? 4 Ibid:- p. 208. 

3 Pocock mentions Gibel al Marah close by Corondel, 
which is at a great distance from the Marah of the scrip- 
tures. But it was the name of a region, inhabited of old by 
the Maranzi, and which extended a great way down the 
coast. 
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_ days journey from their setting out after their 
passage through the sea, and of one day’s 
journey from the palm grove at Elim; to 
which they came in that space afterwards. 

Niebuhr went from Suez to Tor by sea; 
so that he has afforded us only so much of the 
road as he sawin his journey to Mount Sinai; 
which is the part of least consequence. He 
has however given us a small map of Tor, 
and of the district near it. 
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